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Phædros. Dost thou see that very tall plane-tree? 
Sokrates. Certainly I do. 
Pl,ædros. There is shade there, and the wind is not too strong, and there 
is grass to sit, or, if we like, to lie down. 
SokJ"ates. Lead on then! 
Phædros. TE'1l me, Sokrates, is it not from somE' place here they say 
that Boreas carried away Oreithyia from the Ilissos? 
Sak,'afes. So they say. 
Pltærlros. Should it not be fmm this spot? for the waters seem so lovely, 
and pure, and transparent, and as if made for girls to play on the bank. 
S(Jkl'ates. K 0 ; it is two or three stadia further down, where JOu cro
s over 
to the temple of Agra, - and there you find, somewhere, an altar of Boreas. 
Phædros. I was not aware of this. But tell me, by Zeus, 0 Sokrates, 
- do
t thou believe this myth to be true? 
Sok,.((tes. 'Yell, if I did not believe it, like the wise people, I should not be 
f;0 yery far wrong; and I might set up an ingenious theory and say that a 
gust of Boreas, the Korthwind., carried her down from the rocks in the' 
neig-hborhood., while she was playing with her friend Pharmakeia; and 
that, having died in this manner. she was reported to have been carried off 
h,y Boreas from thence, or from the Ares peak, - for tlwre gONt also this 
story. that sh
 was carried off from that, mHI not from this "pot. As to my- 

('lf, Phædros, I think these explnnations, on the whole, ver}T pleasant; but 
they require a man of strong mind and hard work, and. a man who, after 
all, is not much to be envied, if it were (Inly for this, that when he has set 
right this one fable, he is bound to do the 
ame for the fornl of the IIippo- 
kentaurs, and again t<)r that of the Chimæra, And then a host of such 
l>t
ings rushes in, - Gor
ons and Pcga
os, and masses of other hopeless 
1>pings, and. ab:-;urdities of monstrous creatures. And if a man, not be1ieving 
in the ('xh:tence of these creaturl's, !'Ihould tn' to represrnt each 3ccording to 
the probahle explanation, dealing in a rough kind of philosophy, he would 
require abundance of leisure. I, nt least, have no time to spare for these 
YOLo II. 1 
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thing
. anc: the rea
on, my friend, is thi!'
 that I cannot :,.et, aClOrding to the 
Delphic line. know nwself; and it seems to me ridiculous that a man who 
does Dot yet know thi
, 
hould trouble himself about what does not concern 
him. Therefore I leaye thuse things alone, and, believjng what other people 
Lelieve about them, I meditate, as I said just now, Dot on them, but on 
m
'self, - whether I be a monster more complicated and more savage than 
Typhon, or a tamer and simpler creature, enjoying by nature a blessed and 
modest lot. But while we are talkinS!'o my friend, was not this the tree to 
which thou wert to lead us? 
PhædJ'os. This is the vel'J
 u'ee. 


THIS passage, frou1 the Introduction of Plato's" Phæ- 
dros," has been frequently quoted in order to sho,v 
what the wisest of the Greeks thought aLout the 
rationalists of his day. There ,vere at Athens then, as 
there have been at all times and in all countries, nlen 
,vho had no sense for the miraculous and supernatural, 
and ,vila, without having the InoraI courage to deny 
altogether .what they could not bring theu1selves to be- 
lieve, endeavored to find SOlDe plausible explanation by 
which the sacred legends ,yhich tradition had handed 
down to them, and which had been hallowed by re- 
ligious observances, and sanctioned by the authority of 
the la"r, might be brought into harn10ny with the dic- 
tates of reason and the la ,vs of nature. That Sokrates, 
though hiu1self accused of heresy, did not entertain a 
very high opinion of these speculators, - that he 
thought their explanations n10re incredible and ab- 

urd than even the Inost incredible absurdities of 
Greek u1ythology, - nay, that at a certain period of his 
life he treated such attempts as iU1pious, is clear fr0111 
this and other passages of Plato and Xenophon. 
But if 
Ir. Grote, in his classical ,york on the" His- 
tory of Greece," avails himself of this and similar pas- 
sages, in order to introduce, as it ,vere', Sokrates 
hinlself an10ng the historians and critics of our o,vn 
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tilne, - if he endeavors to make hil11 bear .witne
s " to 
[he uselessncss of digging for a 
upposed basis of truth" 
in the l11yths of the Greek world, he Blakes the ancient 
philosopher say nlore than he really said. Our object 
in considering the myths of the Greeks, or any other 
nation of antiquity, is so different frol11 dlat of Sokrates, 
that the objections \vhich he urged against his rational- 
izing contelnporaries could hardly be said to apply to 
us. For what is it that nlakes us at the present day 
ask the question of the origin of the Greek Inyths? 
'Vhy do Inen study ancient history, acquire a knowl- 
edge of dead languages, and decipher illegible inscrip- 
tions? 'Vhat inspires them \vith an interest not only 
in the literature of Greece and !{oule, but of ancicnt 
India and Persia, of Egypt and Babylonia? 'Vhy do 
the puerile and often repwsive legends of savage tribes 
rivet their attention and engage their thoughts? Jlave 
we not been told that there is ITIOre wisdom in "The 
Tiules " than in Thukydides? ...-\re not the novels of 
'Valtt.>r Scott Ulore aUlusing than .A..pollodoros? or th(\ 
\vorks of Bacon Inore illstructiye than the coslnogony 
of the Purânas? 'Vhat, then, gives life to the study 
of antiquity? ''"'"hat cCllnpeIs 111cn, in the lniclst of 
these busy times, to sacrifice their leisure to studies 
.1Pparently so unattractive and u$eless, if not the ron- 
"i{'tion, that in order to obey the Delphic ('ol11nland- 
luent, - in order to kno\v 
()ltltt 11fr(]l i.
, we ought to 
kllow u}/tat .l1'!an has lJeen? Thi
 is a vie\v as foreign 
to the lnilld of Sokrates as any of the prillciplcg of in- 
ductive philosophy hy which men like Colunlhus, 
Leonardo l1a Vinci, Copt.rnicns., I\:epler, Bacon., and 
Galileo regenerated anf! ilHTigorated the intcllc{'tuallife 
of llloderll Europe. If we grant to Sokratcs that thu 
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chief object of philosophy is that Inan should know 
hin1self, \ve should hardly consider his means of arriv- 
ing at this kno\vledge adequate to so high an ain1. To 
hi'5 lnind man was preën1inently the individual, \vithout 
any reference to its being but one n1anifestation of a 
po\ver, or, as he might have said, of an idea, realized 
in and through an endless variety of hunlan souls. He 
i
 ever seeking to solve the rnystery of human nature 
by brooding over his o\vn mind, by ,vatching the secret 
,vorkings of the soul, by analyzing the organs of knowl- 
edge, and by trying to detennine their proper lilnits; 
and thus the last result of his philosophy \vas, that he 
knew. but one thing, and this was, that he knew noth- 
ing. To us, man is no longer this solitary being, COlll- 
plete in itself, and self-sufficient; luan to us is a brother 
among brothers, a menlber of a class, of a genus, or a 
kind, and therefore intelligible only \vith reference to 
his equals. The earth ,va8 unintelligible to the an- 
cients, because looked upon as a solitary being, without 
a peer in the whole universe; but it assumed a new 
and true significance as soon as it rose before the eyes 
of man as one of many planets, an governed by the 
same la,,"s, and all revolving around the sanle centre. 
It is the same .with the human soul, and its nature 
stands before our n1ind in quite a different Hght since 
lnan has been taught to know and feel himself as a 
men1ber of one great family, - as one of the myriads 
of \vandering stars, all governed by the same la\ys, 
and an revolving around the .same centre, and all de- 
riving their light from the Same sourcc. The history 
of the world, or, as it is called, "Universal His- 
tory.," lIas laid open ne\v avenues of thought, and it 
has enricl}l:\d our language ,vith a ,vord which never 
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passed the lips of Sokrates, or Plato, or Aristotle, - 
mankind.! \Vhe1'e the Greek saw. barbarians, ,ye see 
brethren; where the Greek saw heroes and denli-gods, 
we see our parents and ancestors; ,vhere the Greek sa\v 
nations (Ë(}JlYj), ,ye see mankind, toiling and suffering, 
separated by oceans, divided by language, and severed 
by national enmity, - yet evennore tending, under a 
divine control, to,vards the fulfilhuent of that inscruta- 
ble purpose for which the \vorId was created, and Inal1 
placed in it, bearing the image of God. History, 
therefore, \vith it
 dusty and mouldering pages, is to 
us as sacred a volume as the book of nature. In both 
\ve read, or \ve try to read, the reflex of the laws and 
thoughts of a Divine 'Visdom. As ,ve acknowledge 
no longer in nature the \vorking of deinons or the 
nlanifestation of an evil principle, so \ve deny in history 
an atolnistic conglomerate of chances, or the despotic 
rule of a nlute fate. 'Ve believe that there is nothing 
irrational in either history or nature, and that the 
human mind is calIed upon to read and to reyere, in 
both the nlanifestations of a Divine Po\ver. Hence, 
even the nlost ancient and shattered pages of traditions 
are dear to us, nay d
rer, perhaps, than the nlore co- 
pious chapters of Inodern times. The history of those 
distant ages and distant men - apparently so foreign 
to our modern interests - assunles a new charm as 
soon as \ve kno\v that it tel1s us the story of our own 
race, of our o\vn fainily, - nay, of our own selves. 
SOluetimes, ,vhen opening a desk \vhich \ve have not 
opened for many years, - when looking over letters 
\vhich ,ve have not read for III any years, "we read on 
for sonle titue ,vith a cold indifference, and though ,va 
see it is our O'Yll handwriting, and though we luel1t 
1 See Cicero, Tuse. Disp. v. 37. 
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with naOJes once fmniliar to our heart, yet "
e UUI 
hardly believe that ,ve ,vrote these letters, that we felt 
those pangs, that ,ye shared in those delights, till at 
last the past dra\ys near and \ve dra,v near to the past, 
and our heart gro\vs \varln, and \ve feel again as \ye felt 
of old, and \Ve kno\v that these letters were our letters. 
It is the same in reading ancient history. At first it 
seelns sOInething strange and foreign; but the more in- 
tensely \ve read, the more our thoughts are engaged 
and our feelings \vanned; and the history of those 
ancient men becOll1es, as it w.ere, our o,vn history, 
- their sufferings our sufferings, - their joys our joys. 
"Tithout this syn1pathy, history is a dead letter, and 
nlight as 'v en be burnt and forgotten; \vhile, if it is once 
enlivpued by this feeling, it appeals not only to the an- 
tiquarian, but to the heart of every n1an. 
'Ve find ourselves on a stage on \vhich 111any acts 
have been acted before us, and ,vhere \ve are suddenly 
called to act our o\yn part. To kno\v the part ,vhich ,ve 
have to act ourselves, ,ye ought to kl1o\v the character 
of those \vhose place we take. \Ve naturally look back 
to the scenes on which the curtain of the past has L'lllen, 
for ,ve believe that there ought to be one thought per- 
yading the \vholc drama of mankind. And here His- 
tory steps in, and gives us the thread \vhich connects 
the present \vith the past. IVlany scenes, it is true, are 
lo
t beyond the hope of recovery; and the Inost inter- 
esting, the opening scenes of the childhood of the hu- 
n1an race, are known to us by smaH fragments only. 
But for this very reason the antiquarian, if he descries 
a relic of those early tilnes, grasps it with the eagerness 
of a biographer ,,,ho finds unexpectedly some scraps 
written by his hero when yet a child - entirely him- 
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self, and before the shadows Qf life had settled on his 
brow. In ,vhatever language it nlay be ,vrittcn
 every 
line, every word, is ,velcolne, that bears the impress of 
the early days of Inankind. In our nluseun1S ,ye col- 
lect the rude playthings of our hero's boyhood, and ,,-e 
try to guess froln their colossal features the thoughts of 
the nlincl which they once reflected. ßlany things are 
still unintelligible to us, and the hieroglyphic language 
of antiquity records but half of the ll1ind's unconscious 
inten tions. Yet nlore and In ore the image of 1uan, in 
whatever clime ,ve meet him, rises before us, noble and 
} >ure from the ver y beO'innin o ': even his errors '''e 
b 
 
learn to understand, - even his drean1s we begin to 
interpret. As far as ,ve can trace back the footsteps 
of Inan, even on the lowest strata of history, ,ve see 
that the divine gift of a sound and sober intellect be- 
longed to hill1 froIH the very first; and the idea of a 
hUllmnity emerging slo\vly frolll the depths of an a11- 
ilnal brutality can ncver be luaintailled again. The 
earliest ,vork of art wrought by the hUlnan Inind,- 
11101'e ancient than any literary document, and prior 
cyen to the first whisperings of tradition, - the Innnan 
language, fonns an uninterrupted chain frOln the first 
dawn of history do,,'n to our own times. \Ve still 
speak the language of the first ancestors of our race; 
and this language, ,,yith its ,vonderflll structure, bears 
witness against such gratuitous in1putation
. The fur- 
Ination of language, the cOlupositioll of roots, the grad- 
ual discrilninatioll of nlcanings, the Ryst.cnuttic clabora- 
tion of gralnmatical fOrIlls, - all this ,vorkillg ,vhieh we 
can still see under the surfilce of our o,vn speer'h, at- 
test's from the very first the presence of a rationallnilld 
- of an artist as great, at least, as his work. 
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The period, during ,vhich expressions were coined 
for the most necessary ideas, - such as pronouns, 
prepositions, numerals, and the household ,vords of the 
silllplest life, - a period to ,vhich 'we nlust assign the 
first beginnings of a free find, as yet, hardly agglutin- 
ative grarnmar, - a grammar not ilnpressed with any 
individual or national peculiarities, yet containing the 
gernls of all the Turanian, as ,veIl as the Aryan and 
Semitic fonns of speech, - this period forms the first 
in the history of lnan, - the first, at least, to ,,,hich 
even the keenest eye of the antiquarian and the phi- 
losopher can reach, - and ,ve call it the "Rhenlatic 
Period." 
This is succeeded by a second period, during which 
,ye must suppose that at least two families of language 
left the sinlply agglutinative, or nomadic stage of gram- 
nlar, and received, once for all, that peculiar inlpress 
of their fonnative systenl which 've still find in all the 
dialects and national idiOlns conlprised under the na111es 
of "Seulitic" and "...t\.ryan," as distinguished frOlll 
the" Tllranian," the latter retaining to a luuch later 
period, and in sonle instances to the present day, that 
agglutinative reprodnctiveness which has rendered a 
traditional and lllehunorphic system of grammar inl- 
possible, or has at least considerably limited its extent. 
Hence we do not find in the nomadic or Tllranian lan- 
guages - scattered from China to the Pyrenees, from 
Cape Comorin, across the Caucasus, to Lapland - that 
traditional fhmily likeness which enables us to treat the 
Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, Italic, Hellenic, Iranic, and 
lndic languages on one side, and the Arabian, Ara- 
mean, and Hebre,v dialects on the other, as 111ere Ya- 
rieties of bvo specific forms of speech, in .which, at a 
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".ery early period, and through influences decidedly 
political, if not individual and personal, the floating 
clements of gralnmar have been arrested and made to 
aSSlune an amalgalnated, instead of a n1erely agglutin- 
ative character. This second may be called the" Dia- 
lectic Period." 
N O\V, after these two periods, but before the appear- 
ance of the first traces of any national literature, there 
i-; a period, represented eyerywherc by the 
an1e char- 
acteristic features, - a kind of Eocene period, COI11- 
monly caned the "l\Iythological" or "l\Iythopæic" 
Age. It is a period in the history of the hun1an mind, 
perhaps the most difficult to understand, and the Inost 
likely to shake our faith in the regular progress of the 
lnunan intellect. 'Ve can form a tolerably clear idea 
of the origin of language, of the gradual fonnation of 
gran1mar, and the unavoidable divergence of dialects 
and languages. We can understand, again, the earliest 
concentrations of political societies, the establishment 
of la\vs and customs, and the first beginnings of re- 
ligion and poetry. But between the two there is a 
gulf which it seems ilnpossible for any philosophy to 
bridge over. "\Ve call it the" ßIythic Period," and ,ve 
have accustomed ourselves to believe that the Greeks, 
for instance, - such as \ye find tht'm represented to us 
in the HOIneric poems, fin. advanced in the finc arts, 
a
quainted ,vith the refinements anfl cOll1forts of life, 
such as we see at the palaces of 1\Iel1claos and Alki- 
1l00
, with publiC' meetings and elaborate pleading
, 
,vith tbe mature wisdoln of a Nestor and the ennning 
entcrprisc of an Odysseus, with the dignity of a Ht'l{'na. 
ar
d thc lovelines
 Gf a N ausikaa - could Ita Vp heen 
l'rl.ceded by a race of Incn whose chicf 31l1USCIHcnt con- 
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sisted in inventing absurd tales about gods and other 
nondescript beings, - a race of Incn, in fact, on whose 
tOlnb the historian could inscribe no better epigraul 
than that on Bitto and Phainis. Although later poets 
Inay ha \-e given to some of these fables a charn1 of 
beauty, and led us to accept th8111 as ill1aginative conl- 
positions, it is ilnpossible to conceal the fact that, taken 
by then1selves, and in their literal n1eal1ing.. 1110St uf 
these ancient Inyths are absurd and irrational, and fre- 
quently opposed to the principles of thought, religion, 
and 1110rality \vhich guided the Greeks as soon as they 
appear to us in the twilight of traditional history. By 
'VhOl11, then, 'vere these stories invented? - storie
, 
we must say at once, identical in fOrI11 and character, 
,dlether ,ve find them on Indian, Persian, Gr
ek, Ital- 
ian, Slavonic, or Teutonic soil. 'Vas there a period 
of telnporary insanity, through \vhich the hUll1an nlÍnd 
had to pass, and was it a Inadness identically the sal11e 
in the south of India and in the north of Iceland? It 
is i1l1possible to believe that a people ,vho, in the very 
infancy of thought, produced men like Thales, l1era- 
kleitos, and Pythagoras, should have consisted of idle 
talkers but a fe,v centuries before the tillle of these 
sages. Even if ,ve take only that part of mythology 
,vhich refers to religion, in our sense of the \vord, or 
the myths \vhich bear on the highest problelns of phi- 
losophy, - such as the creation, the relation of 111:1n to 
God, life and death, virtue and vice, - myths generally 
the Inost modern in origin, we find that even this slliall 
portion, which n1ight be supposed to contain SOIne so her 
ideas, or SOlne pure and sublinle conceptions, is Ull \vor- 
thy of the ancestors of the HOlnerÎc poets or the Ionic 
philosophers. 'Vhcn the swincherd Eun1
os, unac- 
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quainted, perhaps, ,yith the intricate system of the 
()}YInpian lllythology, speaks of the Deity, he speaks 
like one of ourselves. "Eat," he says to Odysseus, 
" and enjoy what is here, for God will grant one thing, 
but another he will refuse, whatever he will in his 
Inind, for he can do all things." 1 This, we n1a)" sup- 
pose, was the langnage of the comn1on people at the 
tiule of HOIner, and it is siulple and sublÍlne, if COIll- 
par
d with what has 1)een supposed one of the grandc:3t 
conceptions of Greek 111ythologr, that, naInely, where 
Zeus, in order to assert his olnnipotence, tells the gods, 
that if they took a rope, and all the gods and goddesses 
pulled on one side, they could not drag hinl do.wn frOl11 
the heaven to the earth; while, if he chose, he could 
pull thel11 an up, and suspend the earth and the sea 
frol11 the sumnlit of OIYlnpos. 'Vhat is more ridicu- 
lOlls than the mythological account of the creation of 
the hUlnan race by Deukalion and Pyrrha thro.wing 
stones behind thel11 (a l11yth which owes its origin to a 
l11ere pun on Àa,

 and }.
us)? while we can hardly ex- 
pect, alTIOng pagans, a nlore profound conception of the 
relation between God and 111an, than the 
aying of 
IIerakleitos, "
ien are l11orta1 gods, and gods arc iUl- 
l11ortall11en." Let us think of the tiules which could 
1ear a Lykurgos and a Solon, - which could found 
an Areopagos and the OIYlnpic gaInes, anJ ho,v call 
,vc iInagine that, a fc,y generations before that tiIHe, 
the highest notions of the Godhead an10ng the Greeks 
werc adequately expressed by thp story of U ranos 
lnaiuled by 1\:ronos, - of l{ronos eating his childrcJl, 


1 Od. xiv. 443. .EO'Otl
, 
atJlÓJ.tE tEtJlWV, /CaL TiprrEo TOtO'
E 
OIa Tf'åpEO'Tt' OEÒ
 
È TÒ JlÈJI ðwO'Et TÒ ð' tåO'Et, 
.077t ICEJI 
 OVJlif èOl}..n' ðvvaTat yò.p ãrraVTÚ. 
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ESwallowing a stone, and vonliting out alive his whole 
progeny? Among the lowest tribes of Africa and 
JA.Jnerica ,ve hardly find anything l110re hideous and re- 
volting. It is shutting our eyes to the difficulties 
which stare us in the face, if ,ve say, like lYlr. Grote, 
that this mythology ,vas '" a past ,yhich ,vas never 
pre
ent ;" and it seCIns Llasphe111Y to consider these 
faLles of the heathen ,vorld as corrupted and nlisinter- 
preted fi'agments of a divine revelation once granted 
to the whole race of nlankind - a vie'v so frequently 
advocated by Christian divines. These nlyths haye 
been 111ade by man at a certain period of history. 
There was an age which produced these myths, - an 
age half-,vay between the Dialectical Period, pre- 
senting the hUlnan race gradually diverging into dif- 
fercnt fanlilies and languages, and the :K ational Period, 
exhibiting to us the earli
st traces of nationalized lan- 
guage, and a nationalized literature in India, Persia, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany. The fact is there, and ,vo 
111USt either explain it, or adIl1it in the gradual gro,vth 
of the hUlllan mind, as in thc formation of the earth, 
SOl11e violent revolutions, ,vhich broke the regularity of 
the early strata of thought, and convulsed the human 
mind, like volcanoes and earthquakes arising fron1 some 
unknown cause, below the surface of history. 
l\luch, however, ,,,ill be gained if, without being 
driyen to adopt so violent and repugnant a theory, ,ve 
arc able to account in a more illtf>nigibl
 lUanneI' for 
the creation of myths. Their propagation and sub- 
sistence in later times, though strange in lnany re- 
spects, is yet a 111uch less intricate problem. The 
hU111an 11lind has an inborn reverence for the past, 
and the religious piety of the JHan flo\ys froln the sarne 
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natural spring as the filial piety of the child. E,ren 
though the traditions of past ages lnay appear strange, 
,yild, and sOlnetilnes inll110ral or ilnpossible, each gen- 
eration accepts then1
 and fashions theln so that they 
can be borne with again, aIul even Inadc to disclose a 
true and deeper lneaningo )Iany of the natives of 
India, though versed in European science, and Ílllbned 
,vith the principles of a pure natural theology, yet Lo,v 
do,vl1 and "orship the ilnages of Vishnu and Siya. 
They know that these ilnages are but stone; they con- 
fess that their feelings revolt against the inlpurities 
attributed to these gods by what they call their sacred 
writings; yet there are honest Bra}nnans who will 
nlaintain that these stories have a deeper n1eaning, - 
that inunorality being incompatible with a divine being, 
a nlYs tery 11lust be supposed to be concealed in Othese 
tÏ1ne-hallowed fables, - a mystery which an inquiring 
and reyerent mind nlay hope to fathOlU. Nay, cyen 
where Christian n1i
sionaries have been succe
"ful, 
where the purity of the Christian faith has won the 
heart of a natiye, and luade the extravagant ahsurdi- 
ties of the Purânas insupportable to hilll, the fitith of 
his early childhood ,viII still linger on and break out 
occasionally in unguarded expressions, as several of 
the myths of antiquity have crept into the legends of 
the Church of ROIne. 1 'Ve find frequent indications 
in ancient history that the Greeks thcnlselves were 
shocked by the stories told of their gocls; yet as ('yell 
in our o"rn times fhith ,,,ith n10st men is 110t fl1ith in 
God or in truth, but filÏth in the htith of others, ,ve 
n1ay understand why even 111Cl1 like Sokratcs \vere Ul1- 


1 See Grimm's Introduction to his great work on Teutonic 
Uytholo!JY, 
lIecond eùition, 1844, p. xxxi. 
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wilIiHfr to r2110unce their belief ill what had bC011 be- 
ð 
lic\'"cù by their tltthers. As their idea of the Godhead 
becalne purer, they felt that the idea of perfection, in- 
volved in the idea of a divine being, excluded the 
possibility of ilnnloral gods. Pindar, as pointed out by 
Otfried l\Iüller,l changes nlany luyths because they 
are not ill hal'll1ony ,vith his purer conceptions of 
the dignity of gods and heroes; and, because, accord- 
ing to his opinion, they nUlst be false. Plato 2 argues 
in a siIllilar spirit whcll he exalnÍnes the different tradi- 
tions about Eros; and in the "Synlposium" 'we see 
how each speaker nlaintains that 111yth of Eros to be 
the only true one ,vhich agrees best with his own ideas 
of the nattu'G of this god, - Phædros 3 calling hirn the 
oldest, Agathon the youngest of the gods; yet each 
appealing to the authority of an ancient lnyth. 'rhus, 
Inen ,vho had as clear a conception of the omnipotence 
and omnipresence of a suprelne God as natural relig- 
ion can re\'eal, still called hiIll Zeus, forgetting the 
adulterer and parricide: - 


Z ' 
 ' z ' , ^' <:'" , , 
E:V
 upXfJ, E:V
 p.E:(Tua, L.),.W
 0 E:K 7rUlITa TE:TVKTaL, 
U Zeus is the beginning, Zeus the middle; out of Zeus all things have 
been made; " 


- an Orphic line, but an old one, if, as 1\11'. Grote sup- 
poses, Plato alluded to it. 4 Poets, again, who felt in 


1 See O. l\lüller's excellent work, Prolegomena Zlt einer wissenschaftlíchell 
Mytlwlogie, 1825, p. 87. 
2 Phædros, 242 E. 
8 Syrll]J. 178 C. OiiTWÇ 7ToÀÀaxó6el' bJlOÀO'}lE
TaL Ò .Epw5' ÈJI TO
5' 7TPEU,ß1JTá.T c.ç 
EIJlaL O TrPfu,ßvTaToç 
È WJI JlE'}ILUTWJI å'}la9wv 
P.lV aLTLÓ5' EUTLV' 195. A êU'TL ð
 
rcá.ÀÀLUTOÇ WJI TOLóu8E' TrßWTOJl JlÈv vEwTaT05' 6fWV i:J 
al8pE. 
4 Lobeck, Aglrwph. p. 523, gives 
ZEVÇ KErþa.ÀYJ, ZfVÇ JlÉuua, åLÒÇ 8' ÈIC TrtlJlTa TÉTVICTClLo 


See Preller's Greek Mythology, 1854:, p 99. 
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their hearts the true eIllotion of prayer, a yearnIng 
atter divine help and protection, still spoke of Zeus, 
fcn
getting that at one time Zeus himself ,vas yanquished 
hy Titan, and had to be delivered hy Hennes.! Æs- 
chylos 2 says: " Zeus, whoeyer he is, if this be the nalne 
hy which he loves to be caBed, - Ly this name I ad- 
dress him. For, pondering on all things except Zeus, I 
('an not ten ,vhether I may truly cast off the idle hur- 
den fi"om n1)'" thought." 
No, the pres
rvation of these nlJthic nalnes, the long 
life of these fables, and their satisfYing the religious, 
poetical, and moral \Vants of succeeding generations, 
though strange and startling, is not the real difficulty. 
The past has its charms, and tradition has a powerful 
friend in language. 'Ve still speak of the 
un rising 
and setting, of rainbows, of thunderbolts, because lan- 
guage has sanctioned these expressions. 'Ve use them, 
though ,ve do not believe in theIne The difficulty is 
how at first the hUluan n1ind was led to such iInagin- 
ings, - how the n
unes and tales arose, - and unless this 
question can be answered, Ollr belief in a regular and 
consistent progress of the hUlnan intellect, through aU 
ages and in aU countries, luust be given up as a f:'lhe 
theory. 
N 01' can it be said that we know absolutely noth- 
ing of this period during which the as yet undivided 


1 _Jpollnd. 1, G, 3, Grote, H. G. p. 4. 
2 I give the text, because it has been translated in so many differeftt 
ways: - 


ZEUS', ÕO'TLS' 7TOT' ÈO'TLV, EÌ. Tóð' a.v- 
Tr;; cþiÀOVICEICÀ'rIlJ.ÉVcp. 
TOVTÓ VLV 7TpOO'EVVÉ7TW' 
OVIC Ëxw 7TpoO'ELKåO'aL, 
7TåvT' È7TLO'Ta n p.w/J.':.voS' 
7TÀfJV .ð.LÒS', Et TO P.åTa.V ,i 7T ò tþpov'TLðoç lixOoS' 
XPfJ ßa.ÀEÎ.v (.TY]TÚ/J.WS'. 
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Aryan nations - for it is chiefly of them that ,,"e are 
no". speaking - formed their l11yths. Even if .we 
sa\v only the deep shadow ,vhich lies on the Greek 
lnind froin the very beginning of its political and liter- 
ary history, we should be able to infer frOln it 801ne- 
thing of the real character of that age which must 
nave preceded the earliest da\vn of the national litera- 
ture of Greece. Otfried 
lüller,l though he \vas un- 
acquainted with the ne\v light ,vhich c01l1parative phi- 
lology has shed on this primitive Aryan period, says: 
"The nlythic form of expression \vhich changes all be- 
ings into persons, all relations into actions, is some- 
thing so peculiar that we n111st adn1Ít for its growth a 
distinct period in the civilization of a people." But 
('oInparatiye philology has since brought this .whole 
period within the pale of docun1entary history. It has 
placed in our hands a telescope of such power that, 
where formerly \ve could see but nebulous clouds, \ye 
no\v disco\.cr distinct forn1s and outlines ; nay, it has 
given us what we Inay can contelnporary evidence, ex- 
hibiting to us the state of thought, language, religion, 
and civilization at a period when Sanskrit \vas not yet 
Sanskrit, Greek not yet Greek, but when both, to- 
gethf'r with Latin, Gennan, and other Aryan dialects, 
existed as yet as one undivided language, in the sanle 
lUanneI' as French, Italian, and Spanish Inay be said to 
have at one tilne existed as one undivided language, in 
the form of Latin. 
This win require a short eXplanation. If \ve kne'w 
nothing of the existence of Latin; if all historical 
doculnents previous to the fifteenth centnry had been 
lost; if tradition, even, ,vere silent as to the former 
1 Pl'ol. Jlyth. p. 78. 
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existence of a Roman elllpire, a lllere comparison of 
the six ROlllance dialects .would enable us to say, that 
at sonle tilne there Inust have been a language from 
,vhich all these modern dialects derived their origin 
in eOlnlllon; for ,vithout this supposition it ,,,"ould be 
impossible to account for the facts exhibited by these 
dialects. Let us look at the auxiliary verb. \Ve 
find : - 


Italian, Wallachlan. Rhætian. Spanish. Portuguese. French. 
I am: 60no, Bum (aunt), Bunt, soy, IIOU, Buill. 
Thou art: sei, es, eis, ereB, es, es. 
lIe is: è, é (este), ei, es, he, eBt. 
Weare: siamo, Rùntemu, essen, lIomoB, 110m 011, Bommea. 
You lire: siete, sùnteti, eSl!es, Bois, Bois, êtCB (eltel). 
They are: sono, aùnt, eiiD (sun), lion, SRO, Bont. 


It is clear, even from a short consideration of these 
forols, first, that aU are but varieties of one COlllmon 
type; secondly, that it is ill1possible to consider any 
one of these six paradigms as the original from ,vhich 
the others had been borrowed. To this we lllay add, 
thirdly, that in none of the languages to which these 
verbal fonns belong, do ,ye find the elenlents of ,vhich 
they could haye been C'olnposed. If ,ve find such 
forms as j' ai ai1né, ,ye can explain theln by a nlere ref- 
erence to the granllnatieal materials which French has 
still at its connllaud, and the sallIe may be said even of 
COlllpounds like j' aÙnerai, i. e. ;oe-aÍ1ner-ai, I have to 
love, I shall love. But a change from je 8uis to tu es 
is inexplicaLle by the light of French grallllllar. These 
forBls could not ha \re grO'Yll, so to speak, on French 
soil, but nlust have been handed down as relics from a 
former period, - lllnst have existed in SOlne language 
antecedent to any of the Romance dialects. N O'Y, for- 
tunately, in this case, ,,"e are not left to a mere infer- 
ence, but as we POSS('SS the I.Jatin verb, "e can prove 
VOL. n. 2 
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how by phonetic corruption, and by nlistaken analo- 
gies, everyone of the six paradigms is but a national 
metamorphosis of the Latin original. 
Let us now look at another set of paradigms: - 


Sanskrit. Lithuanian. Zend. Doric. Old Slav. Latin. Gothic. Armen. 
lam: fi.smi, esmi, ahmi, Èp.fJ.i, yesm
, sum, im em. 
Thou art: ási, essi, ahi, . , yesi, es, is, es. 
ECTCTt, 
lIe is; fi.sti, esti, asti, ÈCTTi, yestõ, est, ist, ê. 
'We (two) are: 'svií.s, esva, yesva, sij u, 
You (two) are: '6tMs, esta, stho? ÈCTTÓV, yesta, Bijuts, 
They (two) are: 'stií.B, (esti), sto, ÈCTTÓV, yesta, 
We are: 'smás, esmi, hmahi, ÈCTfJ.éç, yesmo, sum us, sijum, emq. 
You are: 'sthá, este, sta, ÈCTTé, yeste, es till, sijuth, êq. 
They are: sm ti, ( esti), h
nti, ÈVTi, somt
, Bunt, sind, en. 


From a careful consideration of these forms, we 
ought to draw exactly the same conclusions; first, that 
all are but varieties of one common type; secondly, 
that it is impossible to consider any of them as the 
original from which the others have been borro,,-ed; 
and thirdly, that, here again, none of t11e languages in 
which these verbal forms occur, possess the granlnlaticaJ 
materials out of "rhich such forms could have been 
fralned. That Sanskrit cannot be taken as the original 
from "rhich all the rest ,vere derived (an opinion held 
by 11lany scholars), is clear, if we see that Greek has, 
in several instances, preserved a more prÍ1nitive, or, 
as it is called, more organic form than Sanskrit. 'Eu-fJi
 
cannot be derived froin the Sanskrit" snlas," because 
"smas" has lost the radical a, which Greek has pre- 
served, the root being as, to be, the termination" mas," 
Vie. Nor can Greek be fixed upon as the lllore primi- 
tive language from which others 'v ere derived, for not 
even Latin could be called the daughter of Greek, the 
language of Rome having preserved SOlne forms more 
primitive than Greek; for instance, Bunt instead of 
ÈVT[ or lvu[ or Úu{. Here Greek has lost the radical as 
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altogether, 
VTí standing instead of ((J"OITí, ,,'hile Latin 
has at least, like Sanskrit, preserved the radical 8 in 
sunt=santi. 
lIence, aU these dialects point to SOlne lnore ancient 
language which .was to thenl what Latin ,vas to the 
R(Hnance dialects, - only that at that e
rIy period 
there w.as no literature to preserve to us any relnnants 
of that mother-tongue that died in giving birth to the 
modern Aryan dialects, such as Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, and Celtic. Yet, if there is 
any truth in inductive reasoning, that language 'vas 
once a living language, spoken in Asia by a slnall tribe, 
nay, originally by a small fan1ily living under one and 
the saIne roof, as the language of Camoens, Cervantes, 
V oItaire, and Dante
 ,vas once spoken by a fe",. peas- 
ants ,vIto had built their huts on the Seven Hills near 
the Tibris. If "\ve compare the hvo tables of para- 
digms, the c
incidences behveen the language of the 
Veda and the dialect spoken at the present day by the 
Lithuanian recruit at Berlin are greater by far than 
behveen French and Italian; and, after Bopp's "Com- 
parative Gralnnlar" has lwen completed, it will be 
seen clearly that all the essential fornls of grammar 
had been fully framed and established before the first 
separation of the Aryan fhmily took place. 
But ,ve n1ay learn Il1ueh more of the intellectual 
state of the priInitive and undivided f:unily of the 
Aryan nations, if ,ve use the Inateria]s which Com- 
parative Philology has placed at our disposal; and, here 
again, the Romance languages ,,"ill teach ns the spell by 
which we may hope to open the archives of the Inost 
ancient history of the Aryan race. If we find in aU 
t.le Ron1ance dialects a word like the French H pont," 
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the Italian "ponte," the Spanish "puente," th
 "\Val.. 
lachian " pod," identically the same in all, after making 
allowance for those peculiarities ,vhich give to each 
dialect its national character, ,ye have a right to say 
that "pons," the name for "bridge," ,vas kno\vn be- 
fore these languages separated, and that, therefore, the 
art of building bridges must have been known at the 
saIne tin1e. 'Ve could assert, even if ,,'e kne\v nothing 
of Latin and of Ron1e, that previous, at least, to the 
tenth century, books, bread, ,vine, houses
 villages, 
towns, towers, and gates, etc., ,,'ere kno\vn to those 
people, \vhoever they ,vere, from ,vhose language the 
modern dialects of Southern Europe are derived. It 
is true, ,ve should not be able to draw a very perfect 
picture of the intellectual state of the ROlnan people 
if 'we ,vere obliged to construct their history fi
onl such 
scanty materials; yet \ve should be able to prove that 
there really 'vas such a people, and, in the absence of 
any other information, even a fe\v casual glimpses of 
their ,york in life ".ould be ,velcome. But, though ,ve 
might safely use this method positively, only taking 
care to avoid foreign terms, ,ve could not invert it or 
use it negatively. Because each of the ROlnance dia- 
lects has a different name for certain objects, it does 
not follow that the objects themselves ",ere unknown 
to the ancestors of the Rornance nations. Paper was 
kno\vn at Rome, yet it is called "carta" in Italian, 
" pa pier" in French. 
No,,', as ,ve kno,v nothing of the Aryan race, before 
it ,vas broken up into different nationalities, such as 
Indian, German, Greek, Roman, Slavonic, Teutonic, 
and Celtic, this method of making language itself 
tell the history of ancient times ,vill become of great 
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value, because it ,viII give a character of historical real- 
ity to a period in the history of the ]nullan race, the 
very existence of ,yhich had been doubted, - to a pe- 
riod that had been called" a pa
t that '''as never pres- 
ent." 'Ve lnust not expect a con1plete history of civ- 
ilization, exhibiting in full detail a picture of the tin1es 
when the language of HOlner and of the \T ecla had not 
yet been fOrIlled. But we shall feel hy SOlne sIl1all but 
significant traits the real presence of that early period 
in the history -of the hUl11an n1Ïnd - a period ,,,hich, for 
reasons that ,viII be clearer hereafter, ,ye identifY ,yith 
the :1\1 ythopæic. 


Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. Gothic. Slavonic. Irish. 
Father: pitár, patnr, 7r a'Tl1 P , pater, fadnr, uthair. 
Mother: mãtár, mâtnr, p..
TYJP, mater, mati (gen. matere), mnthair. 
Erother: bhrdtar, brñtar, (cþpart]p), frater, brõthar, brat', brathnir. 
Sister: 8 vlisar, qnnhar, BOror, 8vistar, se!'trn, siur. 
Daughter: duhiUí.r, dughdhar, OvyáTr]p, dauhtar, (Lith.) dukte, dear. 


The lnere fact, that the Barnes for father, rnother, 
brother, sister, and daughter are the same in 1nost of the 
Aryan languages, n1ight at first sight seen1 of inllnate- 
rial significance; yet, even these ,vords are fun of im- 
port. That the name of L'lther .was coined 
at that 
early period, sho,vs that the father acknowledged the 
off"-'pring of his wife as his OWJl, for tInts only had he a 
right to clain1 the title of f
lÌher. "Father" is derived 
from a root P A, ,vhich means not to beget, but to pro- 
tect, to support, to nourish. The father as progenitor, 
,vas called in Sanskrit, " ganitár," hut as protector and 
supporter of his off....;pring he was called "pitár." 
IIence, in the Veda thesc two naUIeS are used together, 
ill order to express the full idea of father. Thus the 
p>ct says (1. 164, 33) : - 
,. DyaÚ!'I me pitÁ. gnnitã." 
".10(' i)s mei patf'r genitor." 
ZeuS' i,....ov r.ari)p yel'eT
p, 
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In a similar n1anner, "mâtár;' mother, is joilied 
with" ganitr'ì," genitrix (Rv. III. 48, 2), which sho",,,"s 
that the ",vord "lnâtár " must soon have lost its etvmo- 
oJ 
logical meaning, and have become an expression of re- 
spect and endearment. Among the earliest Aryans, 
"mâtar" had the Ineaning of Inaker, from J\lA, to 
fashion; and, in this sense, and ,vith the sam
 accent 
as the Greek ft
T1}P, mâ'tar, not yet determined by a 
feminine affix, it is used in the Vec1a as a masculine. 
Thus ,ve read, for instance, Rv. VIII. 41, 4:- 


" 8áh mâtâ pûn-yám padám." 
"He, V aruna (U ranos), is the maker of the old place." 
N o,v, it should be observed, that "mâtar," as ,veIl 
as " pitar," is but one out of ll1any names by'which the 
idea of father and mother might have been expressed. 
Even if we confined ourselves to the root P A, and took 
the granting of support to his offspring as the most 
characteristic attribute of father, many words might 
have been, and actually 'v ere fornled, all equally fit 
to become, so to say, the proper names of father. In 
Sanskrit, protector can be expressed not only by P A, 
follo\ved by the derivative suffix" tar," but by "pâ-la," 
" pâ-laka," "pâ-yú," all meaning protector. The fact, 
that out of many possible forms, one only has been ad- 
mitted into all the Aryan dictionaries, shows that there 
nust have been something like a traditional usage in 
language long hefore the separation of the Aryan f:'lnl- 
ily took place. Besides, there 'vere other roots from 
which the nanle of ['"ttller might have been fornl(
d, 
such as GA
, from which we have "ganitár," genitor, 
ïEVET
P; or TAR, from which the Greek TOKEV
; as PAR, 
from which the Latin parens
' not to mention many 
other names equally applicable to eypress some promi- 
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nent attributf\ of a father in his relation to his children. 
If each Aryan dialect had fornled its o,vn llame for 
father, from onp of the lllany roots ,,'hich all the Aryan 
dialects share in COlllmon, 'we should be able to say that 
there ,vas a radical comn1unity behveen all these lan- 
guages; but ,,'e should never ::;ucceed in proving, ,,
hat 
is most essential, their historical conlmunity, or their 
divergence fi'om one language which had alreadyac- 
quired a decided idiolnatical consistency. 
I t happens, ho,vever, even with these, the most es- 
sential tenns of an incipient civilization, that one or 
the other of the Aryan dialects has lost thf\ ancient 
expression, and replaced it by a ne,v one. The com- 
Inon Aryan names for brother and sister, for instance, 
do not occur in Greek, ,vhere hrother and 
ister are 
called à8
Àcþó,> and à8
Àcþ
. To conclude from this that 
at the time .when the Greeks started from their Aryan 
home, the names of brother and sister had not yet been 
fraIned, ,vould be a mistake. "r e have no reason to 
suppose that the Greeks ,yere the first to leave, and, if 
we find that nations like the Teutonic or Celtic, 'who 
could have had no contact w'ith the natives of India 
after the first separation had taken place, share the 
name of brother in con1mon .with Sanskrit, it is as cer- 
tain that this name existed in the prin1Ïtive ..Aryan lan- 
guage, as the occurrence of the same ,,'ord in 'Val1a- 

hian and Portuguese ,voukl prove its Latin origin, 
though 110 trace of it existed in any other of the other 
ROlnance dialect
. No doubt, the growth of language 
is goyerned by inl1nutable la,vs, but the influence of 
accident is Inore considerahle here than in any other 
branch of natural science; and though in this case it 
.lS po
sible to find a principle which detcrnlÍnes the ac.. 
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cidentalloss 1 of the ancient names for brother and sig. 
ter in Greek, yet this is not the case alw"ays, and ,,"e 
s11all frequently find that one or the other Aryan dialect 
does not exhibit a tern1 ,vhich vet, on the strenoth of 

 0 
our general argument, ,yO shall feel justified in ascrib- 
ing to the 1110st ancient Périod of Aryan speech. 
The mutual relation bebveen brother and sister had 
been hallowed at that early period, and it had been 
sanctioned by nan1es ,vhich had becolne traditional be- 
fore the Aryan family broke up into different colonies. 
The original Ineaning of "bhrâtar" seen1S to me to 
have been he who carries or assists; of" savasar," she 
who pleases or consoles, - " svasti " llleaning in San- 
skrit joy or happiness. 
In "duhitar," again, ,ve find a name ,vhich must 
have become traditional long before the separation took 
place. It is a nanle identically the same in all the dia- 
lects, except Latin, and yet Sanskrit alone could have 
preserved a consciousness of its appel1ative po,ver. 
"Duhitar," as Professor Lassen ".as the first to show, 
is derived from DUH, a root ,vhich in Sanskrit nleans 
to milk. It is perhaps connected with the Latin düco, 
and the transition of meaning ,vould be the sanle as 
between "trahere," to draw, and "traire," to n1Ïlk. 
N O\V, the name of n1Ïlkmaid, given to the daughter of 
the house, opens before our eyes a little idyl of the 
poetical and pastoral life of the early Aryans. One of 
the few things by ,vhich the daughter, before she ,vas 
married, might make herself useful in a nomadiC' house- 
hold, ,vas the n1Ïlking of the cattle, and it discloses a 
kind of delicacy and hurfior, even in the rudest state 
of society, if we imagine a father calling his daughter 
1 See Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1851, p. 3'lO. 
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his little mi1klnaid, rather than "sutâ," his begotten, 
or "filia," the suckling. This nleaning, however, 
must haye been forgotten long before the Aryans 
separated. "Duhitar" ,vas then no longer a nicknan1e, 
but it had become a technical tenn, or, so to say, the 
proper name of daughter. That Inany ,vords ,vere 
fOrIned in the same spirit, and that they ,yere applicable 
only during a nonlaclic state of life, 'vo shall have fre- 
quent opportunity of seeing, as ,ye go on. But as the 
transition of words of such special nleaning into gen- 
eral terms, depriyed of aU etymological vitality, may 
seem strange, ,ve may as ,veIl give at once a fe\v anal- 
ogous cases ,vhere, hehind expressions of the most 
general currency, ,ve can discover, by nleans of ety- 
mology, this peculiar background of the ancient nOlnad 
life of the Aryan nations. The very ,vord "peculiar" 
may serve as an illustration, taken from more modern 
times. Peculiar, no,v means singular, extraordinary, 
but originally it meant ,vhat was private, i. e. not conl- 
mon property; being derived froln peculium. N O\V, 
the Latin peC'Ulium stands for pecudium (like consilium 
for considium) ; and being derived from pecus, pecudis, 
it expressed originally '\vhat ,ve should call cattle and 
chattel. Cattle constituting the chief personal property 
of agricultural people, we may ,veIl understand ho\v 
peculiar, meaning originally ,vhat refers to one's o,vn 
property, came to mean not-common, and at last, in 
our lllodern conversation, passed into the meaning of 
strange. I need hardly Inention the well-kno\vn ety- 
mology of pecunia, ,vhich being derived from the sarno 
,vord, pecu, and therefore signifying "flocks," took 
gradually the meaning of ,Co money," in the 'SaIne man- 
ner as the Anglo-Saxon" feoh," the German" Vieh," 
cattle (and originally according to Grimm's law', thA 
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same word as pecu), received in the course of tinle the 
sense of a pecuniary remuneration, a fee. What takes 
place in modern languages, and, as it 'were, under our 
o\vn eyes, lnust not surprise us in more distant ages. 
Now', the most useful cattle have always been the ox 
and the Co\V, and they seem to have constituted the 
chief riches and the most in1portant means of subsis- 
tence among the Aryan nations. Ox and co,v are 
caneel in Sanskrit "go," plur. "gâvas," ,vhich is the 
same ,vord as the Old High-Gern1an "chuo," plur. 
" chuo,vi," and ,,,ith a change from the guttural to the 
labial media, the classical ßovs, ßó
s, and bôs, bôves. 
Some of the Slavonic languages, also, have preserved a 
few traces of this ancient name: for instance, the Let- 
tish "gôws," co,v; the Slavonic "govyado," a herd; 
Servian " govedar," a co,vherd. From ßovç, we have 
in Greek ßOVKÓÀOÇ, ,vhich meant originaHy a co,vherd, 
but in the verb ßovKoÀlw, the meaning of tending cows 
has been absorbed by the more general one of tending 
cattle, nay, it is used in a n1etaphorical sense, such as 
ÈÀ7TÙn ßOVKOÀOVp.ut, I feed myself on vain hopes. It is 
used ,vith regard to horses, and thus ,ve Dnd for horse- 
herd, í.7T"7T"OßO'IJKOÀOÇ, originally a cowherd of horses, - an 
expression ,vhich ,ve can only compare to Sanskrit 
"goyuga," meaning a yoke of oxen, but afterwards 
any pair, so that a pair of oxen ,vould be called " go- 
go-yuga." Thus, in Sanskrit, " go-pa " means originally 
a cowherd, but it soon loses this specific meaning, and 
is used for the head of a cow-pen, a herdsman, and at 
last, like the Greek 'T.O'P.
I' Àaôw, for a king. From 
" gopa " a new verb is formed, "gopayati," and in it 
all traces of its original meaning are obliterated; it 
means simply to protect.. As" gopa" meant a co,v- 
herd, "go-tra," in Sanskrit, was originally a hurdle, 
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and meant the inclosure by "Thich a herd was protected 
against thieves, and kept froln straying. "Gotra," 
ho,vever, has almost entirely lost its etymological power 
in the later Sanskrit, "There the feminine only, "gotrâ," 
preserves the meaning of a llerd of kine. In ancient 
times, ".hen most ,val'S ,vere carried on, not to maintain 
the balance of po,ver of Asia or Europe, but to take 
possession of good pasture, or to appropriate large herds 
of cattle,l the hurdles gre,v naturally into the ,valls of 
fortresses, the hedges becalne strongholds; Anglo- 
Saxon "tûn," a close (Gernlan "Zaun ").. became a 
town; and those ,vho lived bphind the same ,valls were 
called a "goh'a," a :f:'unily, a tribe, a race. In the 
Veda, "gotra" is stiIJ used in the sense of folds or 
hurdles (III. 39, 4) : - 
&I K ákilt êshâm nindita márhyeshu 
Y é asmãkam pitárah gósh
 yodhM 
Indrah eshâm drimhitlt mfthinâvân 
Út gotrã.ni sasrige damsánâvân." 

, There is not alnong IHen one scoffing at them ,vho 
were our fathers, ,vho fought al110ng the co,vs. lndra, 
the Inighty, is their defender; he, the po,yerfl1l, spread 
out their hurdles,2 (i. e. their po
se
sions)." 
" Fighting 
unong or for the co,vs," \o
 goshu-yúdh," 
is used in the Veda as a nalne for ,varrior, in general 
(I. 112.. 2
); and one of the most frequent ,yords for 
l.attle is " gáv-ishti," literally" striving for cows." In 
the later Sanskrit, however, "gaves]lalla" meaus, 
:-,illlPly.. rl'search (physica] or phi1osophical), "gavcsh," 


1 'Y1T
p VOIA-

 
 ).
ía
 lA-axólA-
(}a. Toxar. 36. Grimm, History of the German 
Lan.'1ua,qe. p. 17. 
2 HunHe s('em
 to be connected with tl1e Vaidik H khardis," house, i. e. 
inclo!'ure, and from the Mme root we have Gothic U hairda," Anglo-Saxon 
'& heord," U hiörò," a herd. The original root wou1cl have been h kllard," . 
which stands for" skard," and thf' initial s is dropt. Another explanatic,Q 
18 given by Aufrecht in Kuhn's ZeitschriJt, vol. i. p. 3G2 
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to inquire. Again," goshtha " llleans co\v-pen or stabl
 
(ßovuTuBp..ov); but, ,vith the progress of ti
ne and civil- 
ization, "goshtlÚ" becalne the nan1e of an assembly, 
nay, it .was used to express discussion and gossip, as 
gossip in English too llleant originally a godfather or 
godlnother, and then took the abstract sense of idle 
con versation or tattle. 
All these ,vords, con1posed ,,
ith "go," cattle, to 
which 111any lllore 111ight have been added if ,ve ,vere 
not afraid of trying the patience of our less skeptical 
readers, proyed that the people ,vho forlned them must 
have led a half nOllladic and pastoral life, and ,ye may 
,veIl understand ho,v the same people carne to use 
" duhitar" in the sense of daughter. Language has 
been called a map of the science and manners of the 
people ,,,ho speak it, and \ve should probably find, if 
we examined the language of a maritime people, that 
instead of cattle and pasture, ships and ,vater 'would 
form part of many ,vords ,vhich after,vards ,vere ap- 
plied in a more general sense. 
'Ve proceed to exan1Îne other terms ,vhich indicate 
the state of society previous to the separation of the 
Aryan race, and 'v hich ,ve hope ,viII give to our dis- 
tant picture that expression of truth and reality ,vhich 
can be appreciated eyen by those ,vho have never seen 
the original. 
"r c pass over the words for son, partly because their 
etymology is of no interest, their meaning being simply 
tha.1 of 

atu8, born,1 partly because the position of the 


1 For instance, Samk. " sûnú," Goth. "sunus," Lith. " sunu8," all from 
II sU," to beget, whence Greek vi.ó
, but by a different suffix. Sansk. 
II putra," son, is of doubtful origin. It was suppo
ed to be shared by the 
Celtic branch {Bret. "paotr," boy; "paotrez," girl}, but it has been shoWQ 
that the Breton" paotr" comes from " paltr," a
 "aotrou" is the Corn. 
" altrou." 
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son, or the successor and inheritor of his fat her
s ,vealth 
and po,ver, would claim a name at a much earlier time 
than daughter, sister, or brother. All th('se relations 
in fact, expressed by father and nlother, son and 
daughter, brother and sister, are fixed, "Te should say, 
by the Jaws of nature, and their acknowledgment in 
language ,vould not prove any considerable ad,-ance in 
civilization, ho,vever appropriately the nalnes thenl- 
selves might have been chosen. But there are other 
relations, of Jater origin, and of a more conventional 
character, sanctioned, it is true, by the laws of socjety, 
but not proclailued by the voice of l1ature, - relations 
which are aptly expressed in English by the addition 
of in-law, as father-in-Ia,v, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, and sister-in-law'. If the names for these re- 
lations could be vindicated for the earliest period of 
Aryan civilization, ,ve should have gained sOlnething 
considerable, for though there is hardly a dialect in 
Africa or Australia in ,vhich ,ve do not find ,yords for 
L'lther, mother, son" daughter, brother, and sister, and 
hardly a tribe in ,vhich these natural degrees of rela- 
tionship are not hallo,ved, there arc languages in ,,,hich 
the degrees of affinity have neycr received expression, 
and tribes who ignore their very Ineaning.1 


Silnskrit. Greek, Latin. Gothic. Slavonic. Celtic. 
Father-in-law: øvásuru. 
KVpÓ
 I!occr I!vaihra svekr W. chwegnB 
Mother-in law: øvurú 
KVpá. socrUB svaihrð sveknj 'v. chwegyr 
Son-in-law: ga1mãtar "'Iap.ßpó
 gcner Bret. gcver 
Daughter-in-law: I!nushä vvó
 nurus 
B th . 1 d A ' S 
aJjp 
. 
ro er-lD- IlW: "Vllr 
(àJl8pá
I!Àtþo
H leur 
. SyáÀw
 
 
8iater-in-Iaw : (nnnandar) 
 (àJlôpaðÉÀrfrq) S glo8 
ydtaras (wives 
 . . janitrices 
of brothers) S ELJlaffpE
 . . 
syñ!â (wife's ( àiÀLOt and 
brother) S 
syãlÍ (wife's , l!iÀLÓJlt"
 (h
ø- 
 
shòter) 
 bands of SIS- . . 
C ten). 


SO.n.G.
 h 

 ønùr S Bnoc 0. 
S A.S. t4- 
 Lith.cIe-- 
 

 cor S wer!-s S 
. . S O. .ßohem, 
 

 Belva S 
S Poln. 
o.- 
 

 trew S 


1 See Sir J. Lubbock, Tramact. of Ethnol. Society, vi. 337. 
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The above table shows that, before the separation of 
the Aryan race, everyone of the degrees of affinity had 
received expression and sanction in language, for, al- 
though sonle spaces had to be left empty, the coinci- 
dences, such as they are, are sufficient to warrant one 
general conclusion. If \ve find in Sanskrit, the word 
" putra,'" son, and in Celtic, again, "paotr," son, root 
and suffix being the same, ,ve must remen1ber that, al- 
though none of the other Aryan dialects has preserved 
this .word in exactly the saIne fonll, yet the identity of 
the Celtic and Sanskrit tern1 can only be eXplained on 
t
le supposition that "putra" was a comnlon Aryan 
ternl, ,yell known before any .branch of this family was 
severed froln the COIllInon steIn. 
In modern languages ,ve nlight, if dealing with 
similar cases, feel inclined to adn1Ít a later cOInmunica- 
tion, but fortunately, in ancient languages, no such in- 
tercourse ,vas possible, after the southern branch of the 
Aryan family had once crossed the IIinlâlaya, and the 
northern branch set foot on the shores of Europe. 
Different questions are raised where, as is the case 
with gâmâtar and yap.ßpór;, originally bridegroolll or 
husband,! then son-in-la,v, we are only able to prove 
that the same root .was taken, apd therefore the 
ame 
radical idea expressed by Greek and Sanskrit, while 
the derivation is peculiar in each language. Here, no 
doubt, we must be more careful in our conclusions, but 
generally we shaH find that these fonnal differences are 
only such as occur in dialects of the same language, 
when out of many possible forms, used at first promis- 
cuously, one was chosen by one poet, one by another, 
and then became popular and tradi.tional. This at least 
1 rO,.JJ.ßpÒf; "a.
.îT(1t Õ 'Y1Í/J.a.f; V1TÒ TÙW oi.f(f!iwil 
f; 'Ya.wqÐEÚrT]
. 
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is. more likely than to suppose that to express a relation 
which might be expressed in such various ways, the 
Greek should have chosen the sanle root yap- to fonn 
yap-póc; and yap,ßpóç, independently of the Hindu, who 
took that root for the same purpose, only giving it a 
causal form (as in "bhrâtar" instead of " bhartar)," 
and appending to it the usual suffix, "tar; " thus form- 
. ^ f ^ ". 1 f " " , " 
lng "ga matar, lnsteac 0 gmnara or' yamara. 
The Latin word gener is more difficult still, and if it is 
the same ,vord as the Greek yup,ßpóc; for yap,póc;, the 
transition of m into n can only be eXplained by a proc- 
ess of assin1i1ation and by a desire to give to the an... 
cient ,vord gemer a more intelligible form. \Vhen, as 
it happens not unfrequently, one of the Aryan lan- 
guages has lost a common term, ,ye are sOlnetimes en- 
bled to prove its former existence by means of deriva- 
tives. In Greek, for instance, at least in the classical 
language, there is no trace of nepos, grandson, ,vhich 
"we have in Sanskrit "nåpât," German "nefo"; nor 
of neptis, Sanskrit "náptî," GenTIan " nift." Yet 
there is in Greek å-Jl
tllLóc;, a first cousin, i. e. one ,vith 
whOln ,ve are grandsons together, as the uncle is called 
the little-grandfather, avunculus from avus. This word 
å-VEtþLÓ
 is formed like Latin consobrinus, i. e. consorori- 
nus, one ,vith whom ,ye are sister-children, our mod- 
ern cousin, Italian cugino, in ,vhich there remains very 
little of the original .word soror, froIlI which, ho,veyer, 
it is derived. 'AJlOþLó
 therefore proves that in Greek, 
also, some ,vord like 1'
7rOVC) must have existed in the 
sense of child or grandchild, and it is by a sitnilar proc- 
ess that we can prove the former presence in' Greek, 
of a term corresponding to Sanskrit" syâla," a ,,,ife's 
brother. In Sanskrit a husband calls his wife's brother 
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"syâla," his ,vife's sister "syâlî." Therefore, in 
Greek, Peleus ,vould call Amphitrite, and Poseidon 
Thetis, their "syâlîs": having married sisters, they 
'would have " syâlìs" in common, - they ,vould be 
,vhat the Greeks call àÉÀtOt, for "sy" behveen two 
vo\vels is generaIIy dropt in Greek; and the only 
anol11aly consists in the short; representing the long 
â in Sanskrit. 
There are still a fe\v ,vords \v hich thro\v a dim light 
on the early organization of the Aryan falnily life. 
The position of the wiclo\v was acknowledged in lan- 
guage and in law, and we find no trace that, at that 
early period, she .who had lost her husband ,vas doolned 
to die ,vith him. If this custom had existed, the 'vant 
of having a name for wido,v would hardly have been 
felt, or, if it had been, the ,vord ,vould most likely 
have had some reference to this a ,vful rite. N O'Y, hus- 
band, or man, in Sanskrit is " dhava," a ,vord ,vhich does 
not seem to exist in the other Aryan languages, for dea, 
which Pictet brings for,yard as Celtic, in the sense of a 
man or person, is a word that has never been authenti- 
cated. From" dhava," Sanskrit forms the name of the 
widow by the addition of the preposition "vi," ,vhich 
means ,vithout; therefore "vi-dhavâ," husbandless, ,vid- 
ow. This compound has been preserved in languages 
,yhich have lost the sinlple ,vord "dhava," thus showing 
the great antiquity of this traditional term. \Ve have it 
not only in Celtic "feadbh," but in Gothic "viduvo," 
Slavonic "vdova," Old Prussian "widdewû," and 
Latin vidua. If the custom of wido,v-burning llad ex- 
isted at that early period, there ,vonId have been no 
"vidhavâs," no husbandless women, because they ,vould 
an have follo,vcd their husband into death. Therefore 
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the very naì
e indicates, what ,ve are further enabled to 
prove by historical evidence, tne late origin of .widow- 
burning in India. It is true, tbat ,vhen the English 
Government prohibited this mcJancholy custom, as the 
Emperor J ehángir had done before, and ,vhen the ,vhoJe 
of India was said to be on the verge of a religious rev- 
olution, the Brahulans ,yere able to appeal to the Vedn. 
as the authority for this sacred rite, and as they had 
the pronlise that their religious practices should not 
be interfered with, they claimed respect for the Suttee. 
Raghunandana and other doctors had actually l{uoted 
chapter and verse frmn the Rig-veda, and Colebrooke,1 


1 "On the Dutips of a Faithful'Virlow," Asiatic Researclles, yol. iv. pp. 
209, 219. Calcutta, n!J5. The principal authorities of this Essay are to be 
seen in Colebrooke's Digest, book Ï\? cap. 3. sect. 1, which is a literal trans- 
lation of a section of Gagannâtha's "Vivâda-bhangârnava," to be found in 
IUS. 'Vilson, 2Û, vol. iii. p. 62. See some interesting remarks on this sub. 
ject, and the correction of a mistake in my notes, in the third volume of the 
Joul'nnl oj the Royal Asiotic Suciety, Part. I., Art. VII., the source of Cole- 
brooke's ESRay, On the Duties of a Faitliful lIindu Widow, by Fitzedward 
Hall, Esq., :\1. A., D. C. L., Oxon. The reasons which I ga,'e at a meeting 
of the Uoyal A
iatic Society for my opinion that Colebrooke availed him- 
self of the "Viyftda-bhangârnaya," while writing his Essay on The Duties 
oj a Faithful lIindu 
Vidow, were as follows: U On page 117, Colebrooke 
quotes: - 
1. A passage from Vishnu; 
2. A passage from Praketas; 
3. A passage from the Sml'iti. 
The same passages, in exactly the same order, aTe quoted as Nos. 133, 134, 
1
5 of the Digest. 
This argument has been, if not inyalidated, at least modified, by tllP fact 
that the same passages occur likewise in the same orùer in Ra
h unandana 's 
"Sudùhitatt,-a," a work which was consulted by Gagannfttha in the com. 
pilation of his COI1JUS Juris. 
My 
econd reason was: U On page 119: Colebrooke quotes: _ 
L A saying ascribed to Xûraùa (i. e. taken from the "Bl'ihun Nftradíya 
Purf11la" ); 
2. A pa:-sagc from Bl'ihaspati. with which, at the end, a line of Raghunan- 
dalla's commentary is mixed up. 
3. A pas
age :"upported by the authority of Gotuma (or Gautama). Tho 
8ame pa!':saw's. in exactly the Rame order. form No!!. 127, 1
8, 12tl of tbe U Vi- 
VOL. II. 3 
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the most accurate and learned Sanskrit scholar we have 
ever had, has translated this passage in accordance with 
their views: - 
" OIn! let these women, not to be widowed, good 
wives adorned with collyrium, holding clarified butter, 
consign thelnselves to the fire! Immortal, not child- 
less, not husbandless, well adorned ,vith gems, let theln 
pass into the fire, whose original elelnent is water." 
(From the Rig-veda.) 


Now this is perhaps the most flagrant instance of 
what can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood. 
Here have thousands and thousands of lives been sac- 
rificed, and a fanatical rebellion been threatened on the 
authority of a passage which was mangled, mistrans- 
lated, and misapplied. If anybody had been able at 
the time to verify this verse of the Rig-veda, the Brah- 
mans might have been beaten with their own 'weapons; 
nay, their spiritual prestige might have been consider- 
ably shaken. The Rig-veda, which no,v hardly one 
Brahman out of a hundred is able to read, so far from 
enforcing the burning of wido,vs, shows clearly that 
this custom ,vas not sanctioned during the earliest pe- 
riod of Indian history. According to the hymns of the 
Rig-veda and the Vaidik ceremonial contained in the' 
Grihya-sûtras, the wife accompanies the corpse of her 


vâda-bhangârnava." The line from Raghunandana folJows in the "Vhrâda- 
bhangârnava," as in Colebrooke's Essay, immediately after the extract from 
Brihaspati, and the mistake of mixing the words ofRaghunandana with those 
of Brihaspati could only have arisen because, instead of mentioning Ra- 
ghunandana's name, the MS. of the "ViV'âda-bhangârnava" reads: "iti 
Smârtâh." Neither the" Suddhitattva," nor any other work that I have 
met with, gives these three passages with the extract from Raghunandana 
In the same order as the" Vi\'âda-bhangârnava .. anù Col
broukt:'.. E88ay. 
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husband to the funeral pi]e, but she is there addressed 
with a verse taken from the Rig-yeda, and ordered to 
leave her husband, and to return to the ,vorld of the 
living.! "Rise, woman," it is said, "colne to the 
world of life; thou sleepest nigh unto him ,,-hose life 
is gone. COIne to us. Thou hast thus fulfilled thy 
duties of a wife to the husband who once took thy 
hand, and made thee a Inother." 
This verse is preceded by the very verse which the 
later Brahmans have falsified and quoted in support of 
their cruel tenet. The reading of the verse is beyond 
all doubt, for there is no various reading, in our sense 
of the word, in the .whole of the Rig-veda. Besides, 
,ve have the comlnentaries and the ceremonials, and no- 
".here is there any difference as to the text or its mean- 
ing. It is addressed to the other women ,vho are pres- 
ent at the funeral, and ,vho have to pour oil and butter 
on the pile: - 
" l\Iay these women ,,,ho are not ,vidows, but have 
good husbands, draw near .with oil and butter. Those 
who are mothers nlay go up first to the altar, ,vithout 
tears, without sorro"., but decked ,vith fine jewels." 
N ow the word, H the mothers may go first to the al. 
tar," are in Sanskrit,- 
" Á rohantu 9anayo yonim agre; " 
and this the Brahlnans have changed into, - 
" Â rohantu yanayo yonim agneh; " 
1 See Grimm's Essny on The Burning 0/ the Dead; Roth's article on 
Tht Burial in India; Profcssor """il!':on's article on Tlte Bupposed Vaidik au- 
thority for the Buming of Hindu JViJows; and my own trans]atlOn of the 

omp]ete documentary eviùence publi
bed by Professor \Vi]son at the end 
of his article, and by myself in the Jourl1al of the German Oriental Society, 
vol. ix. fasc. 4. Profcssor 'Yilson was the first to point out the fa]sitication 
of the text, and the change of U YOllim agre" into" yunim agile!!." 
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- a smaU change, but sufficient to consign many lives 
to the ,yomb (yonilu) of fire (agneh).t 
The most inlportant passage in Vedic literature to 
prove the decided disapproyal of wido,v-burning on 
the part of the ancient Brahn1ans, at least as far as 
their own caste ,vas concerned, occurs in the Brihad- 
devatâ. There "\ve read:- 


" U dîrshva nârîty anayâ mritam patny anurohati, 
Bhrâtâ kaniyân pretasya nigad.ra pratishedhati 
Kuryâd etat karma hotâ. devaro na bhaved yadi, 
Pretânugamanam na syâd Hi brâhmanasåsanât. 
Varnânâm itareshâm ka stridharmo 'yam bhaven l1a vâ." 
"With the verse' Rise, ,volnan,' tIre wife ascends to 
follow her dead husband; the younger brother of the 
departed, repeating the verse, prevents her. The 
Hotri priest performs that act, if there is no brother- 
in-Ia,v, but to fûllo\v the dead husband is forbidden, so 
says the la,v of the Brâhmans. '''
ith regard to the 
other castes this la,v for women may be or may not 
be. " 2 


1 In a similar manner the custom of widow-burning has been introduced 
by the Brahmans in an interpolated passage of the" Toy-Cart," an Indian 
drama of king Sûdraka. which was translated by Professor Wilson, and 
has lately been performed at Paris. Le Chariot d'Enfant, Drame en 
vers en cinq actes et 8ept tableaux, traduction du Drame Indien du Roi 
Soudraka, par 1\1:\1. ::\Iéry et Gerard de Nen'al. Paris, 1850. 
2 Part of this passage is wanting in l\ISS. n. b. but it is found in A. C. 
See also 11. 1\1., "Die Todtenbestattung bei den ßrahmanen," Zeifscltl'Ul 
der Deufschen N01'!Jenlãndischen Gesellsclwft, yol. ix. p. vi. whel'e the ritual 
is !':omewhat differc>ni. 
T adù a few extracts from Mr. H, J. Bushby's work on 'Yidow-Rllrning, 
p. 21, " Long ago, oriental scholars, both nath"e and European, had shown 
that the rite. of widow-burning was not only unsanctioned, but imperatively 
forbirlden, by the earliest and most authoritatin IIinrloo !"criptLm>s. Xay, 
Colonel Tod, in his book on Rajpootåna (Annals of Rajasthan, 182!), voJ. i. 
p. 635), had actually indicated this anomaly in Hindoo doctrine as the best 
point of attack for abolitionists to select." P. 22, " Scholars, it is true, had 
proved Suttee to be an innovation and a heresy; but it was an innovation 
of 2,000 years IStaniling, and 8 heresy abetted by the priesthood since the 
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After this digression, we return to the earlier period 
of history of which language alone can gi,?e us any 
infonnation, and, as ,ve have clailned for it the name 
of 'wido,v, or the husbandless, ,ye need not ,vonder 
that the naIne for husband, also, is to this day in most 
of the Aryan languages 
he same which had been fixed 
upon by the Aryans before their separation. It is 
" pati " in Sanskrit, lneaning original1y strong, like Latin 
potis or pot ens. In Lithuanian the fornl i=, exactly the 
same, " patis," and this, if ,ve apply Grinlnl's la,v, be- 
comes" faths," as in Gothic 'It bruth-t'1ths, " bridegroom. 
In Greek, again, ,ve find 7rÓ(T1S instead of 7rón
. N O'V, 
the feminine of Co' pati " in Sanskrit is" patnî," and there 
is no doubt that the old Prussian " pattin," in the accu- 
sative "" wais-pattin," and the Greek -;rÓ7VLU are lnere 
transcripts of it, all meaning the Inistres::;. 
vVhat the husband 'vas in his house, the lord, th(\ 
strong protector, the king ,vas anlong his people. 
Now, a common name for people was" vis" in San- 
skrit, fronl which the title of the third caste, the house- 
holders, or " Vaisyas" is derived. It comes fronl the 


days of Ale
ander. Though unnoticed by Manu, the supplementary writ- 
ings with which the Hindoos, like the Jews, have o,'erlaid their primitive 
books, are profuse in its praise." P.29, " Major Ludlow determined, if 
pos!'ilJle, to induce two or three trustworthy and influential natives to un- 
dertake the causej to ply them with the critical objection drawn from the 
older Scriptures." :For further particulars as to the efforts made for the 
suppression of Suttee I may refer to the interesting narrative of Mr. H. J. 
Bu
hby, on "\Vidow-ßurning," published original1y in the CJ.um.it'l'ly 
Review, and afterward'i as a separate pamphlet. (London: Longmans, 
18:j5.) It shows how much has been done, and therefore, ho\V much more 
'Tlay be done, by appealing to the most ancient and most sacred Sanskrit au- 
lhorities in discu<:sions with the natives of India. If the fa{'t that i\Janu ncver 
sanctions the burning- of widows could produce such an impression on the 
Vakeels of TIájputána n
 de
cribed by 'fro nushby, how much more pow. 
erful would be an appeal to the Veda, the authority of which, whenever a 
discrepancy occurs, invariably overrides that of Manu! 
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same rvot from which we have in Sanskrit "vesa," 
house, OTKOÇ, vicns, Gothic "veihs," German ",,,ieh," 
and the modern English termination of many names of 
places. Hence" vispati " in Sanskrit meant king, i. e. 
lord of the people, and that this cOIn pound had become 
a title sanctioned by Aryan etiquette before the separa- 
tion, is confirmed in a strange manner by the Lithua- 
nian " wiêsz-patis," a lord, "wiêsz-patene," a lady, as 
compared with Sanskrit "vis-patis" and "vispatnî." 
There was therefore, at that early period, not only a 
nicely organized falnily life.. but the family began to be 
absorbed by the state, and here again conventional titles 
had Leen fixed, anù \vere handed do,vn perhaps two 
thousand years before the title of Cæsar was heard of. 
Another name for people being" dâsa " or " dasyu," 
" dâsa-pati " no doubt was an ancient name for king. 
There is, ho,vever, this great difference between" vis" 
and "dâsa," that the fornler nleans people, the lat- 
ter s-nbjccts, conquered races, nay originally eUérnies. 
" Daf3Yu" in the Veda is enemy, but in the Zend-A vesta, 
where \ve have the saIne word, it Incans provinces or 
gentes,. and Darius calls himself, in his mountain 
records, "king of Persia and king of the provinces" 
(" kshâyathiya Pârsaiya, kshâyathîya dahyunâm "). 
lIenee it is hardly doubtful that the Greek úECT-7TÓn]t; 
represents a Sanskrit title" dâsa-pati," lord of nations; 
but "e cannot admit that the title of Hospodar, which 
has In lely become so notorious, should, as Bopp says, be 
the Sf .me as Sanskrit" vis-pati " or " dâsa-pati." The 
word is "gaspadorus" in Lithuanian; in Old Slav. 
" g03J
d," " gospodin," and" gospodar ;" Pol. "gos- 
podaL
;" Boh. " hospodár." A Slavonic g, however, 
doe3 
ot correspond to Sanskrit v or d, nor could 
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the t of "pati" become d. l Benfey, 'who derives 
" gospod.,' from the Vaidik "gâspati, -, a\yoids the for- 
mer, but 110t the latter difficulty; and it is certainly 
better to state these difficulties than to endeavor to 
smuggle in some ancient Aryan tenus in defiance of 
laws which can never be violated \yith impunity. 
A third comlnon Aryan ,vord for king is ,,, râg " in 
the Veda; rex, regis, in Latin; "reiks" in Goth ic, 
a ,vord still used in German, as "reich," regnum, 
" Frank-reich," regnum Francorurn,. in Irish" riogh ; " 
'Velsh " ri." 
A fourth name for king and qupen is simply fat.her 
and mother, " Ganaka" in Sanskrit means father, from 
G AN, to beget; it also occurs, as the nanIC of a well- 
known king, in the Veda. This is the Old German 
" chuning," the English" king." l\Iother in Sanskrit is 
. " , ,," I G k I G I . . ^" 
., ganl or' ganl, tIe ree - YVJ.l
, t Ie ot lIC " qluno, 
the Slavonic "zena," tIll' English" quecn." Queen, 
therefore, means originally mother, or lady; and thus, 
again, we see ho\v the language of family life gre,v 
gradually into the political language of the oldest 
Aryan state, and ho\v the brotherhood of thp family 
became the cþpaTp{a of the state. 2 
We have seen that the nan1e of housc ,vas known 
before the Aryan f
unily broke up towards the south 
and the north, and ,ve Inight bring further c\yidence to 
thi
; effect by comparing Sanskrit" dama " with Greek 

 ' L . d Sl " 1 .." C I . " 1 . I " d 
oO}l-(J
, ahn omus, avo (OffiU, e tIc ( :1.lIn 1, an 
Gothic .., timljan," to build, fronl which Engli
h "tiru- 


1 See S
hleichcr's excellent remarks in his FOTme1l1eltre der Kirchen. 
.lawisclten SpTaclte, 1852, p. 107. 
2 See Lectures on ti,t Science of Lnn.9unge, Second Seri('
, p. 255, and 
particularly the German translation. where objections to this derivation 
have been answered. 
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bel'," though \ye may doubt the iden6tyof the Slavonic 
" grod " and" gorod," the Lithuanian" grod" with the 
Gothic" gards," Latin hort-us, Greek XÓPTut;, all mean- 
ing an inclosed ground. The most essential part of a 
house, particularly in ancient tilnes, being a door well 
fastened and able to resist the attacks of enemies, we 
are glad to find the ancient name preserved in Sanskrit 
"dvar," "dvâras," Gothic" danl'," Lithuanian" dur- 
rys," Celtic" dol'," Greek ()úpa, Latinfores. The builder 
also, or architect, has the san1e nallle in Sanskrit and 
Greek, "takshan " being the Greek TiKTWV. The Greek 
åUTV, again, has bpen cOlnpared with Sanskrit" vâstu," 
house; the Greek KJJP.'Y) with Gothic" haims," a village; 
the English "home." Still more conclusive as to the 
early existence of cities, is the Sanskrit " puri," town, 
preserved by the Greeks in their name for to\vn, 7TóAtç ; 
and that high-roads also \vere not unkno,vll, appears 
from Sanskrit "path," "pathi," "pan than," and 
"pâthas," all nan1es for "road," the Greek 7TáTOÇ, the 
Gothic "fad," \vhich Bopp believes to be identical 
with Latin pons, pontis, and Slavonic "ponti." 
It would take a volume were \ve to examine aU the 
relics of language, though no doubt every ne'v word 
would strengthen our argument, and add, as it \vere, a 
ne,v stone from \vhich this ancient and venerable ruin 
of the Aryan mind might be reconstructed. The evi- 
dence, however, 'which we have gone through must be 
sufficient to sho\v that the race of men \vhich could 
coin these \vords, - words that have been carried down 
the stream of time, and washed up on the shores of so 
many nations, - could not have been a race of savages, 
of mere nOlnads and hunters. Nay, it should be ob.. 
served, that most of the tenns connected with chase 
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and ,varfare differ in each of the Aryan dialects, while 
words connected with more peaceful occupations be- 
long generally to the cornmon heir-loom of the Aryan 
language. The proper appreciation of this fact in its 
general bearing will sho\v ho\v a similar rpmark made 
by Niebuhr ,vith regard to Greek and Latin, requires a 
very different explanation from that which that great 
scholar, ti'on1 his more restricted point of view, ,vas 
able to give it. It will sho'v that all the Aryan na- 
tions had led a long life of peace before they separated, 
and that their language acquired individuality and na- 
tionality, as each colony started in search of new 
homes, - ne,v generations fornling ne,v terll1S co
- 
nected with the 'varlike and adventurous life of their 
on\vard migrations. Hence it is that not only Greek 
and Latin, but aU Aryan languages have their peaceful 
,vords in comnlon; and hence it is that they all differ 
so strangely in their warlike expressions. Thus the 
domestic aninlals are generally known by the same 
name in England and in India, ,vhile the ,vild beasts 
have different names, even in Greek and Latin. I can 
only give a list, which Blust tell its own story, for it 
,votlld take too Inuch tilne to enter into the etymolog- 
ical formation of all these words, though no doubt a 
proper understanding of their radical Jneaning ,yould 
make then1 more instructive as living 'witnesses to the 
,vorld of thought and the primitive hou sehold of the 
Aryan race: - 
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Sanskrit and Zenda Greek. Italian. Teutonic. Lithuanian Slavonic. Celtic. 
Cattle: pllSU pasu 7TWV? pecu i G. faihu i Prus/!. 
 
O.li.G. fihu pecku 
O:xand i go (nom. 
!!âO f30vi bos O.ll.G. chuo Lett. gow govjaùo Ir. bó 
cow: gaus) Þ 
Ox: uk,;hall ukhshan vacca? G. auhsan taura:; tour.' W. ych 
Steer: 8th ûca Btaora '1'4VPOi tallru8 stillr lr. tor 
Heifer a .tari UTEtP4 (sterilis) stairo 

 h. ech 
Horse , â6u,alVa aspa t'/T7TOi eq u IlS A.S. eoh aszua, fern. Galllish,. 
cpo-s 
Foal: 7TWÀOf> pulllls G. fllIa 
Dog: .van spa 
' cahi
 G. hund szü I R. sobaka 
( , ) ICVWJI Blllg. kuce 
 1.. cu 
U'/T41C4 
Sheep I avi õi:i ovis \ G. avi-str 
 avi-s Slav. ovju.. 1(.oi 
l E. ewe 
Calf: vatsa tTaÀüÇ vitulus Ir. fithnl 
lie-goat I lCá7Tp O i caper O.lI.G. haft Ir. cabha. 
She-goata agå 
i:
 ozi-s Ir. aighe 
Sow: sû (kara) Vi BUS O.ILG. 8Û svinia 1:'. suig 
dog: 7TÓplCüÇ porcus O.li.G. farah parsza-s Pol. prosie Ir. pore 
Pig: ghl"ish vi XOtPOi 
 O.N. gris 
 
Scott ,gris 
Donkey: ÕJlOi asinu.. asÏlu asila-s osilu 1'''"' asyn 
11". lI.8uil 
!\louse: mß.sh P:Ûi mus o.n.G. mß.s Pol. mysz 
Fly: makshikll. makhshi P.Vt4 m usca O.H.G. micco muse R. m ucha 
Goose: hamsa X I}JI anser O.H.G. kans zasi-s Boh. hus, G. ganr. 


Of wild animals some were known to the Aryans 
before they separated, and they happen to be anirllals 

l.ách live both in Asia and Europe, the bear and the 
"..If: - 


Bear : 
Wolf: 


Sanskrit. 
riksha 


vrika 


Greek. 
Õ.plCTüÇ 
ÀVICOi 


Italian. Teutonic. 
ursus 
S lupus 
 

 (v)irpus 5 G. vulf 


Slavonic. Celtic. 
Lith. loky-s Ir. art 
Lith. wilka-s Jr. brech 


To them should be added the serpent: - 


Sanskrit. 

 ahi 
-.rpent : 
snrpa 


Greek. Italian. Teutonic. Slavonic. Celtic. 

 Ë
ti 
 aT\gUi
 
 O.H.G. unc 
 I4ith. nngi-s 
 .. 
(EYXEÀVi) (anguilla) .. (angury-s) .. 
Ëp7TETOJl serpens.. .. W. mrfl" 


Without dwelling on the various names of those ani- 
mals \vlrich had partly been tamed and domesticated, 
while others .were then, as they are now, the natural 
enemies of the shepherd and his flocks, we proceed at 
once to mention a fe\v words \\'hich indicate that this 
early pastoral life \vas not \vithout some of the most 
prin1itive arts, such as ploughing, grinding, weaving, 
and the \vorking of useful and precious metals. 
The oldest term for ploughing is AR, \vhich we find 
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in Latin arare, Greek, åPOÛl', t.o par, Old Slav. "ol'ati," 
Gothic "arjan," Lithuanian" arti," and Gaelic "ar." 
From this verb \ve have the common name of the 
plongh, å.pOTpOV, aratrum, Old Saxon " erida," Old 
Norse "ardhr," Old Slavonic "oralo" and" oradlo," 
Lithuanian "arkla-s," 'Velsh "aradyr" and" arad," 
Cornish "aradar." .f Apovpa and arvum come probably 
from the same root. But a more general name for field 
. S k . d " G k I
 U b . " 
IS ans nt "pa a, ree r 7T'WOV, n1 rIan "perum, 
Latin pedu'Jn in oppidum, Pol. " pole," Saxon" folda," 
O. H. G. "feld," "field;" or Sanskrit" agra," åypóç, 
ager
 and Gothic "akr-s." 1 
The corn which ,vas gro\vn in Asia could not we]] 
have been the same ,vhich the Aryan nations afte1'- 
,yards cultivated in more northern regions. Some of 
the names, ho\vever, have been preserved, and may be 
supposed to have had, if not exactly the same, at least 
a silnilar botanical character. Such are Sanskrit 
"yava," Zend "yava," Lithuanian "javai," ,vhich in 
Greek rnust be changed to 
ia. Sanskrit" 8\.eta " 
lTIeanS \vhite, and corresponds to Gothic "hvcit," O. 
II. G. " huiz" and" \viz," the Anglo-Saxon "hvÎt." 
But the name of the color became also the nalne of the 
white grain, and thus \ve have Gothic" hvaitei," Lith. 
"k\vêty-s," the English "wheat," with which some 

('holars have compared the Slav. "shito," and the 
(+rpek o-îTIJÇ. The name of corn signified originally 
\\That is crushed or ground. Thus" kûrna "in San- 

krit means ground, gÎrna," pounded, and f1'01n the 
same radical element ,ve must no douht derive the 
Russian "zerno," the Gothic "kaurn," the Latin 
granum. In Lithuanian, "girna" is a Inillstone, and 
1 Lectuu3 on the Science of Language, fifth edition, vol. i. p. 283. 
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the plural" girn6s " .is the name of a hand-mill. The 
Russian ",.ord for millstone is, again, "zernov," and 
the Gothic nallle for min, " qvairnus," the later" quirn." 
The English name for mill is Iike,vise of considerable 
antiquity, for it exists not only in the O. H. G. "muli," 
but in the Lithuanian "maluna-s," the Bollemian 
"mlYll," the 'Velsh " melin," the Latin mola, and the 
Greek fhvÀYJ. 
'Ve might add the names for cooking and baking, 
and the early distinction between flesh and 11leat, to 
sho\v that the same aversion which is expressed in later 
tilues, for instance, by the poets of the Vecla, against 
tribes eating ra,v flesh, ,yas felt already during this 
primitive period. "J{ravya-ad" (Kplaç-Èðw) and" âma- 
ad" (WpÓÇ-ÈðW) are names applied to barbarians, and 
used ,vith the same horror in India as wfhOcþáyOl, and 
Kpf.wcþáYOL in Greece. But ,ve can only no,v touch on 
these points, and must leave it to another opportunity 
to bring out in full relief this old picture of human life. 
As the name for clothes is the saIne among all the 
Aryan nations, being "vastra" in Sanskrit, "vasti" 
in Gothic, vestis in Latin, ÈCYe
ç in Greek, "fassradh ., 
in Irish, "gwisk" in Welsh, ,ve are justified in ascrib. 
ing to the Aryan ancestors the art of 'yea ving as well 
as of sewing. To weave in Sanskrit is "ve," and, in 
a causative form, " vap." With" ve" coincide the 
Latin vieo, and the Greek raàical of F
-Tpl(;JI; ,vith 
" vap," the O. H. G. " wab," the English " weave," the 
Greek vcþ-aívw. 
To sew in Sanskrit is "siv," from which "sûtra," a 
thread. The same root is preserved in Latin SllO, in 
Gothic" siuja, -, in O. H. G. "siwu," the English "to 
" L . h . " " G k ' í' , 
sew, It uanlan 'SIUV-U, ree - Ka(YCY1'W lor KaTauvw. 
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.Another Sanskrit root, with a very similar meaning, 
is KAH, which nlust have existed also as "nabh" and 
" nadh." From" nah " ,ve have Latin neo and necto, 
Greek vlw, German "nâhan" and'" nâvan," to sew; 
fi'um ,
 nadh," the Greek v
ew ; fi'om ,
 nabh," the San- 
skrit '
nâbhi" and "nâbha" or "ûrnallâbha," the 
spider, literally the ,vool-spinner. 
rrhere is a fourth root which seems to have had orig- 
inally the special Ineaning of se,ving or weaving, but 
,vhich afterwards tuok in Sanskrit the more genpral 
sense of making. This is '
rak, " ,yhich may corre- 
spund to the Greek pá7rTW, to stitch together or to wea ve ; 
nay, 
vhich might account for another name of the 
spider, åpáxvf} in Greek, and aranea in Latin, and for 
the classical nalne of woven ,vool, Àáxvoç or Àáx vr ), and 
the Latin lana. 
That the value and usefulness of some of the metals 
,vas known before the separation of the Aryan race, 
can be proved only Ly a few" ords; for the nalnes of 
l110st of the Jnetals differ in different countries. Yet 
there can be no doubt that iron 'was known, and its 
value appreciated, whether for defense or for attack. 
'Vhatever its old Aryan name may have been, it is 
{'leal' that Sanskrit" ayas," Latin altes in aheneu8, and 
f'ven tll(
 contracted form, æs, æris, the Gothic "ais," 
the Old IIigh-German "er," and the Engli
h " iron," 
are HaIneS cast in the same mould, and only slightly 
corroded even 110\V by the rust of so Inany centuries. 
The nmnes of the precious Jnctals
 such n
 gold and 
siIvel", have suffered more in passing through the hands 
of so many generations. nut
 notwithstanding, ,ve 
are able to discover even in the Ce1tic " airgiod 
. the 
traces of the Sanskrit " ragata, 

 the Greek ùpyvpu
, tlle 
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Latin argentum; and even in the Gothic "gulth," 
gold, a similarity ,vith the Slavonic" zlato " and Rus.. 
sian" zoloto," Greek xp-úa-oç and Sanskrit" hiranyam," 
although their formative elements differ widely. The 
radical seems to have been" har-at," from whence the 
Sanskrit" harit," the color of the sun and of the dawn, 
as aurum also descends from the same root ,vith aurora. 
SOlne of the iron implements used, ,vhether for peace- 
ful or ,varlike purposes, have kept their original nanIe, 
and it is extremely curious to find the exact similarity 
of the Sanskrit" parasu " and the Greek 7rlÀf:KVÇ, axe, 
or of Sanskrit" asi," s,vord, and Latin ensis. 
N e\v ideas do not gain ground at once, and there is a 
tendency in our mind to resist new convictions as long 
as we can. Hence it is only by a gradual and careful 
accumulation of facts that ,ve can hope, on this linguis- 
tic evidence; to establish the reality of a period in tbe 
history of n1ankind previous to the beginning of the 
most ancient known dialects of the Aryan .world; 
previous to the origin of Sanskrit as well as Greek; 
previous to the time when the first Greek arrived on 
the shores of Asia Minor, and looking at the vast ex- 
panse of sky and sea and country to the west and north, 
called it "Europa." Let us examine one other wit- 
ness, ,vhose negative evidence will be important. Dur- 
ing this early period, the ancestors of the Aryan race 
must have occupied a more central position in Asia, 
whence the southern branches extended towards India, 
the northern to Asia Minor, and Europe. It ,vould fol- 
low, therefore, that before their separation, they could 
not have known the existence of the sea, and hence. if 
our theory be true, the name for sea must be of later 
growth, and different in the Aryan languages. And 
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this expectation is fuBy confirmed. \Ve find, indeed, 
identical names in Greek and Latin, but not in the 
northern and southern branches of the Aryan family. 
And even these Greek and Latin n;tmes are evidently 
metaphorical expressions, -l1anJes that existed in the 
ancient language, and were transferred, at a later time, 
to this new phenomenon. Pontll
 and 7TÓJlTOÇ mean 
sea in the same sense a
 Homer speaks of vypà KiÀEv8a, 
for pontus comes fi..om the saIne source from which we 
have puns, pontis, and the Sanskrit "pantha," if not 
" pâthas." The sea ,vas not called a barrier, but a 
high-road, - more useful for trade and travel than any 
other road, - and Professor Curtius 1 has well pointed 
out Greek expressions, such as 7TÓJlTO
 áÀò
 7TOÀt
Ç and 
()ÚÀauua 7TÓJlTOV, as indicating, even an10ng the Greeks, 
a consciousness of the original import of 7TÓJlTOÇ. Nor 
.can words like Sanskrit" sara," Latin sal, and Greek 
åÀç, åÀót), be quoted as proving an acquaintance ,vith 
the sea among the early Aryans. "Sara" in Sanskrit 
means, first, ,vater, after,vards, salt made of water, but 
not necessarily of sea-water. \Ve might conclude froB1 
Sanskrit "sara," Greek iJ.Àç, and Latin sal, that the 
preparation of salt by evaporation ,vas known to the an- 
cestors of the Aryan faInily before they separated. But 
this is all that could be proved by cThç, sal, and Sanskrit 
'" sara" or " salila ; " the exclusive application of these 
words to the sea belongs to later times; and though the 
Greek 
JláÀwç means exclusively marine, the Latin in-- 
8ula is by no means restricted to an island surrounded 
by salt ,vater. The same remark applies to words like 
æquor in Latin or 7TÉÀayoç in Greek. 0áÀauua has long 


1 See Kuhn's JO'Urnn[ of Comparative Philology, i. 34. Prc.fes8ot 
Curtius gives the eQuation: 1TO..TOÇ: 1Tó'TOÇ=1Ti..Ooç: 1TÓ,tJ OÇ =ß...Ooç: ßó'Ðoço 
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De en proved to be a dialectical form of BápaCTCTa or Tá- 
paCTG'a., expressing the troubled w"aves of the sea (lTapa
E 
öÈ 7rÓVTOV IIoCTE:l.ðwv), and if the Latin mare be the same 
S I . " . " ^ .". S k . d 
as ans 
nt " van, " van In ans rnt oes not mean 
" sea," but .water in general, and could, therefore, only 
confirm the fact that all the Aryan nations applied 
terms of a general meaning ,vhen they had each to fix 
their names for the sea. Mare is more likely a name 
for dead or stagnant ,vater, like Sanskrit "maru," the 
desert, derived from" mn," to die; and though it is 
identical with Gothic "marei," Slav. "more," Irish 
" muir," the application of all these ,vords to the ocean 
is of later date. But, although the sea had not yet 
been reached by the Aryan nations before their com- 
mon language branched off into various dialects, navi- 
gation was well kno,vn to them. The ,vords " oar" 
and "rudder " can be traced back to Sanskrit, and the 
name of the ship is identically the saIne in Sanskrit 
(" nans," "nâvas "), in Latin (navis), in Greek( lIaûç), 
and in Teutonic (Old High-German" nacho," Anglo- 
Saxon" naca "). 
It is hardly possible to look at the evidence hitherto 
collected, and which, if space allo,ved, n1Ïght have 
been considerably increased, I without feeling that these 


1 A large collection of common Aryan words is found in Grimm's His- 
wry çf the Gcrman Language. The first attempt to use them for histor- 
ical purposes was made by Eichhof; but the most useful contribution
 have 
Eince been made by ,,-rinning in his Manual (If Compm'ative Pltilulu.'lY, 1838; 
by Kuhn, Curtius, and Förstemann; and much new material is to be found 
in Bapp's Glussal'ium and Pott's Etymologische F01'sdl'lln.qen. Pirtet's great 
work. Les Origines lndo-Eurvpéennes, 2 ,"018. 1859 and 186
. brings to- 
gether the most complete mass of materials, but requires also the most care- 
ful sifting. 1Vith regard to Sanskrit words in particular, the greatest 
caution is required, as M. Pictet bas not paid to it the same attention as to 
Celtic, Latin, Greek, and Slavonic. 
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words are the fragment
 of a real language, once 
spoken by a united race at a titHe which the historian 
has tiH lately hardly ventured to realize. Yet here 
\ve have in our own hands, the relics of that distant 
time; ,ve are using the same ,vord:, which were used 
by the fathers of the Aryan race, changed only by 
phonetic influences; nay, we are as 11(.'ar to them in 
thought and speech as the French and Italians are to 
the ancient people of Rome. If any more proof ,vas 
,vanted as to the reality of that period which 111ust 
have preceded the dispersion of the Aryan race, ,ve 
Inight appeal to the Aryan numerals, as irrefragable 
evidence of that long-continued intellectual life which 
characterizes that period. Here is a decimal system 
of numeration, in itself one of the most n1arvelous 
achipvements of the human mind, based on an abstract 
conccption of quantity, regulated by a spirit of philo- 
sophical classification, and yet conceived, n1atured, and 
finished before the soil of Europe ,vas troddcn by 
Greek, Roman, Slave, or Teuton. Such a system 
could only have been f(>rn1ed by a very small com- 
nlunity, and more than any part of language it seem
 
to necessitate the a<.hni:,sion of what might almost be 
called a conventional agreelnent aT110ng those who 
first fralned and adopted the .L\.ryan n
unes for one to 
hundred. Let us ÍInagine, as well as we can, that at 
the present n10111ent we wcre suddenly call1>d upon to 
invent new names for one, two, three, and we 111ay then 
begin to feel what kind of ta:-;k it ,vas to form and fix 
sueh words. "7" e conld easily supply nc>w expressions 
for material objects, because they always have some 
vJtributes which language can render either nlctaphor- 
jeany or periphrastically. 'V c could can the sea" the 
YOLo II. 4 
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salt. water;" the rain, "the water of heayen ;,. t1-e 
rivers, "the daughters of the earth." Numbers, ho\v- 
ever, are, by their very nature, such abstract and 
empty conceptions, that it tries our ingenuity to the 
utmost to find any attributive elelnent in thenl to 
which expression might be given, and \vhich nlig}lt 
in time becolne the proper name of a Inerely quantita- 
tive idea. There might be less difficulty for one and 
Ì\vo; and hence, these t\vo numerals have received 
n10re than one name in the Aryan f:'1mily. But this 
again 'would only create a ne,v difficulty, because, if 
different people were a1lo\vecl to use different names 
for the same numeral, the very object of these names 
"pould be defeated. If five could be expressed by a 
term nleaning the open hand, and might also be ren- 
dered by the sinlple plural of the word for fingers,. 
these two synonynlous terms ,yould be useless for the 
purpose of any exchange of thought. Again, if a 
word meaning fingers or toes might have been used to 
express five as ,ve1l as ten, all comInerce between indi- 
viduals using t]le same word in different senses, ,vould 
haye been rendered impossible. Hence, in order to 
form and fix a series of words expressing one, t\\"o, 
three, four, etc., it was necessary that the ancestors of 
the Aryan race should have COlne to S0111e kind of un- 
conscious agreement to use but one term for each num- 
ber, and to attach but one meaning to each term. This 
,vas not the case with regard to other wórds, as may be 
seen by the large proportion of synonynlous and poly- 
onymous tenns by which every ancient language is 
characterized. The ,veal' and tear of language in 
literary and practical usage is the only means for re- 
ducing the exuberance of this early gro,vth, and for 
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giving to each object but one name, and to each name 
hut one pow.er. An<l all this nlHst haye been achieved 
.with regard to the Aryan numerals before Greek was 
Greek, for tInls only can 'YC account for the coinci- 
dences as exhibited in the suhjoined table: _ 


8anFkrit. Greek. Latin. Lithuanian. Gothic. 
I. ekas, etç (oi.vq), nnus, wi
nas. ains. 
II. dvau, 
vw, duo, du, tvai. 
III. trayas, -rpetç, tres, try!'!, threis. 
IV. katvâras, -rÉT'Tapeç, quatuor, keturi, fidvôr. 
(Æolic,7ríCTVpeç), (Oscan, petora). 
V. panka, 7riv'Te, quinque, penki, timf. 
(Oscan, pomtis). 
VI. ahash, ;
, sex, szeszi, saihs. 
TH. sapta, E7r-rå, septem, septJni, sibun. 
VIII. ashtau, ÒICTW, octo, aszt
ni, ahtau. 
IX. nava, Evvia, DOt'em, dewJni, DiuD. 
X. dasa, UlCa, decem, deszimt, taihun. 
XI. ekâdasa, ËvðtlCa undecim, wieno-lika, ain-lif. 
XII. dvâdasa, ðwðelCa, dnodecim, dwy-lika, tva-lif. 
XX. vinsati, etICOCTL, viginti, dwi-deszimti, hai tig-jus. 
C. satam, ElCa-róv, cen tum, szimtas, taihun taihund. 
M. sahasram, XíÀLOL, rnme, tukstantis, th usundi. 


If ,ve cannot account for the coincidences behyeen 
the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese., and ",'T a11a- 
chi an numeral
, ,vithout admitting that an "
ere deri'
ed 
from a COlnmon type, the Latin, the 
amc conc1usion is 
forced upon us hy a conlparison of the n10re ancient 
nlunerals. They must have existed ready Hlade in tllat 
]angnagc frOlo ,vhich Sanskrit as "
en a
 'Velsh is de- 
ri,'C'd; but only aç; f:'lr as hundred. Thon
and had not 
received expression at that ea,'ly period, and hence 
the nanles for thousand differ, not, however, ,,
ithont 
giying, by their very di
:1.greeJnellt, some further in- 
dications as to the subsequent history uf the ..A.ryan 
race. ",V e 
ee Sanskrit and Zend share tIle Jl:1.!ne tor 
thousand in comnlon (Sanskrit "sahasra," Zend "ha- 
7.anra "), which shows, that after the southern branch . 
had been severed fr01n the northern, the ancestors of 


\ 
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the Brahmans and Zoroastrians continued united for a 
time by the ti
s of a COml110n language. The sallIe 
conclusion Inay be drawn froln the agreement between 
the Got.hic " thusundi " and the Old Pru
:,ian "tûsim- 
tons" (acc.), the Lithuanian "tukstantis," the Old 
Slavonic " tüisa
ta ;" ,,'hile the Greeks and the Ronlans 
stand apart from all the rest, and seem to have formed, 
each inllependently, their o,vn name for thousand. 
This earliest period, then, previous to any national 
separation, is ,vhat I call the mythopæic period, for 
everyone of these COmlTIOn Aryan .words is, in a cer- 
tain sense, a myth. These words were all originally 

ppeUative ; they expressed one out of many attributes, 
,vhich seemed characteristic of a certain object, and the 
selection of these attributes and their expression in lan- 
guage, represents a kind of unconscious poetry, which 
mocIern languages have lost altogether. 
Language has been caned fossil poetry. But as the 
artist does not know that the clay which he is l)andling 
contains the remnants of organic life, woe do not feel that 
when we address a father, ,ye can hiln protector, nor did 
the Greeks, ,vhen using the word ða
p, brother-in-law, 
know that this term applied originally only to the 
younger brothers of the husband, who stayed at hOlne 
with the bride ,vhile their elder brother was out in the 
field or the forests. The. Sanskrit "devar" Incant 
originally playmate, - it told its own story, - it was 
a nlJ'th; but in Greek it has dwindled down into a 
mere name, or a technical terra. Yet, eVèn ill Greek 
it is not allowed to form a feminine of ða17P' as little 
as we should venture even now to form a masculine of 
" daughter." 
Soon, ho,vever, languages lose their etymological 
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conscience, and thus ,ve find in Latin, for instance, not 
only vidua, husLalldle
s \" PÐnelope taln diu vidua 
viro suo caruit "), but 
'idtlil8, a fonuation ,vhich, if 
analyzed etymologically, is as absurd a
 the Teutonic 
"a widower.
' It Blust be confessed, howe,-er, t}u
t 
the old Latin viduuS, l a name of Orcus, who had 
temple outside Rmne, Inakes it doubtful ,vhether th{. 
Latin 'l1Ù.lua is really the Sanskrit" vi-dhavâ," ho" ever 
great their sin1ilarity. .At all events we should have 
t'J aùn1Ít that a verb vÙluare ,vas derived froln vidua, 
and that afterwards a new adjective ,vas fonned with a 
Inore general sense, so that viduU8 to a Roman ear 
Incant nothing more than privatu.s. 
But, it may be asked, how does the fact, that the 
Aryan languages possess this treasure of ancient names 
in connnon, or even the discovery that all these names 
}lad originally an expressive and poetical power, ex- 
plain the phenomenon of mythologi('allanguage among 
all the members of this fan1i1y? IIo,v does it render 
intelligible that phase of the human mind which gave 
birth to the extraordinary stories of gods and herol's,- 
of gorgons and chimæras, - of things that no lllllnan 
eye had ever seen
 and that no IHunan Inind in a 
healthy state could ever have conceived? 
Before ,ve can answer this question, ,ve nlust enter 
into some more preliminary observations as to the 
formation of words. Tedious 
lS this IIlay seen1, we 
believe that while engaged in these considerations the 
mist of Inythology will gradually clear away, and en- 
able us to discover behind the floating c10uds of the 
da\vn of thought and language, that real nature which 
mythology has so long veiled and disguised. 
1 Hartung, Die Religion der Rörner, vol. ii. p. 90. 
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All the comnlon Aryan 1vords 1vhich \ve ha,'e hith.. 
erto exan1Ïned referred to definite objects. They are 
all substantives, they express sOlnething substantial, 
sOll1ething open to sensuous perception. N or is it in 
the pow.er of language to express originally anything 
except objects as nouns, and qualities as verbs. Hence, 
the only definition we can give of language during that 
early state is, that it is the conscious expression in 
sound, of impressions received by all the senses. 
To us, abstract nouns are so familiar that 1ve can 
hardly appreciate the difficulty ,vhich men experienced 
in fonning theIne 'Ve can scarcely Í1nagine a language 
1vithout abstract nouns. There are, however, dialects 
spoken at the present day 'which have no abstract 
nouns, and the more we go back in the history of lan- 
guages, the slnalle1' ,ve find the number of these use- 
ful expressions. As far as language is concerned, an 
abstract ,vord is nothing but an adjective raised into a 
substantive; but in thought the conception of a quality 
as a subject, is a Inatter of extreme difficulty, and, in 
strict logical parlance, impossible. If 1ve say, "I love 
-virtue," ,ve seldom connect any definite notion with 
" virtue." Virtue is not a being, however unsubstan- 
tial ; it is nothing individual, personal, active; nothing 
that could by itself produce an expressible ill1pression 
on our n1ind. The ,vord " virtue" is only a short-hane1 
expression; and ,vhen men said for the first tiolC "I 
love virtue," ,vhat they meant by it originalJy ,vas, '
I 

ve all thinO's that become an honest Inan, that are 
o 
I . " 
man y, or vIrtuous. 
But there are other words, which 1ve hardly call 
abstract, but which, nevertheless, w'ere so originally, 
and are so still, in form; I mean in words like "day" 
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and "night," "spring" and ,. winter," 
'llawn" and 
"twilight" ,. stOrIn" and "thunder." For ,vhat do 
',"e mean i
 ,ve speak of day and night, or of 
priHg 
and ,vinter? 'Ve Inay answer, a season, or any other 
portion of time. But what is tillie, in our conceptions? 
It is notl1ing c;;uLstantial, nothing individual; it is a 
quality raised by language into a substance. There- 
fore if ,ye say "the day dawns," 
. the night ap- 
proaches," ,ve predicate actions of things that cannot 
act, ,ve affirm a proposition which, if analyzed logically, 
would have no definable subject. 
The saIne applies to collcetiye words, such as " sky" 
and" earth," "de,v " and" rain," - even to "rivers .. 
and" luountains." For if ,ye say, " The earth nourishes 
Inan," ,ye do not mean any tangible portion of soil, but 
the earth, conceived as a whole; nor do we IDean by 
the sky the small horizon w hie h our eye ('an scan. 

 L 
'Ve inlagine S01l1cthing ,vhich does not fall under our 
senses, but whether ,ve call it a ,vhole, a po,ver, or an 
idea, in speaking of it we change it una wares into 
sOlnething indiyidnal. 
N o\v in ancient languages everyone of these words 
had necessarily a tennination expressive of gender, and 
this natural1y produced in 
he Inind the corresponding 
idea of sex, so that these names received not only an 
individual, but a sexual charaeter. There ,,'as no :-,ub- 
stantive which ,vas not cither Inasculinc or fen1Ïnillc; 
neuters being of later growth, and (listinguishable 
chiefly in the nominative.} 


1 .. It is with the world, a
 with each of us in our individual life; for as 
we lca\'e childhood and :routh behind us, we bill adieu to the vivitl impres- 
sions things once made upon Uf:, and become colder and morE' f:peculative. 
To a little child, not only are all living cr('atures endowed with human in- 
tdligence, but tl'eI'!Jt/tiu!J is ((lice. In Jâs Kosmos, Pussy takes rank wit1
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\Vhat lnust have been the result of this? As 10llg 
as people thought in language, it was silnpIy impossible 
to speak of 11lorning or evening, of spring and winter, 
,vithout giving to these conceptions sOlnething of an in- 
dividual, active, sexual, and at last, personal characte.... 
They were either nothings, as they are nothings to our 
\vithered thought, or they were sOluething; and then 
they could not be conceived as luere powers., but aß 
heings po'werful. Even in our time, though \ve have 
the conception of nature as a power., what do ,ve 111ean 
by po\yer, except sOll1ethillg powerful? No,v, in early 
language, nature 'vas Natura, a 111ere adjective Inade 
substantive; she ,vas the ßlother al ways '
going to 
bring forth." 'Vas this not a 1110re definite idea than 
that ,yhich we connect with nature? ...\.nd let us look 
to our poet
, who still think and feel in language, 
- that is, ,vho use no word \vithout having really en- 
livened it in their mind, who Jù not trifle ,vith lan- 
guage, but use it as a spell to can forth real things? 
full of light and color. Can they speak of the sun, or 
the dawn, or the stonns as neutral powers, without 


Pa and lVIa, in point of intelligence. He beats the chair against which he 
has knocked his head; amI afterwards kisses it in token of renewed friend- 
ship, in the full belief, that like himself, it is a moral agent amenable to re- 
warrls and puni
hments. The fire that burns his finger is" Naughty Fire," 
and the stars that shine through his bedroom window are Eyes, like 
Mamma's, or Pussy's, only brighter. 
" The same instinct that prompts the child to personify everything remains 
unrheckerl in the savage, and 
rows up with him to manhood. Henct in 
all simple and early languages, there are but two genders, masculine and 
feminine. To deyelop such an idea as that of a muter, requires the slow 
growth of civilization for its accomplishment. \Ve see the same tendency 
to class everything as masculine or feminine among even civilized men, if 
they are uneducated. To a farm laborer, a bundle of hay is" lu:," just as 
much as is the horse that eats it. He resolutely ignores" it," as a pronoun 
for which there is not the slightest necessity." -Printer's Register, Feb. 6, 
1868. 
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don rg vioIe41ce to their feelings? Let us open Words... 
worth, and ,ve shall hardly find him use a single ah.. 
stract tenn without some life and blood in it: - 


Religion. 
" Sacred Re1igion, mother of form and fear, 
Dread arbitress of mutable respect. 
New rites ordaining when the old are wrecked, 
Or cea
e to plea!'e the fickle worshipper." 
Winter. 
"Humanity, delighting to behold 
A fond reflection of IH'r own decay. 
Hath painted "Tinter like a h'ayeller old, 
Propped on a f:taff, and, through the sullen day, 
In hooded mantle. limping o'er the plain, 
As thoug-h his weakness were disturbed by pain! 
Or, if a j uster fancy should allow 
An undisputed !'ymbol of command, 
The chosen sceptre is a witht>rerl bough. 
Infirmly gra
perl within a palsied hand. 
These emblems suit the helpless and forlorn; 
But might:r "Yinter the de\-jre shall 
corn. 
For he it was - dread 'Vinter! - who beset, 
Flinging round van and rear his ghastly net, 
That host, when from the regions of the Pole 
They shrunk, insane Amhition'R barren goal,- 
That host. as hug-e and strong as e'er defied 
Their God, and placed their trust in human pride! 
Af'o fathers pro!'ecute rebel1ious sons, 
He smote the blos
oms of their warrior youth; 
He called on Prost's inexorable tooth 
Life to consume in manhood's firmest hold . . . . 
And bade the Snow their ample backs bestride, 
And to the battle ride." 


So, again, of Age and the Hours:- 
" A!/e! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers, 
And call a train of laughing [JOUTS, 
And bid them dance, and bid them sing; 
And thou, too, mingle in the ring! " 
Now, w hen writing thes
 lines, 'V ordsworth could 
hardly have thought of the classical Horæ: the con- 
ception of dancing flours caIne as natural to his mind 
as to the poets of old. 
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Or, again, of /)'torrns and Seasons:- 
" Ye Storms, resound the prai
es of your King: 
And ye mild Seasons, - in a sunn}. clime, 
Midway, on some high hilI, while father Time 
Looks on delighted, - meet in festal ring, 
And loud and long of "Tinter's triumph sing! " 
'Ve are ,vont to call this poetical diction, and to 
Inake allo,vance :fin' ,vhat seenlS to us exaggerated lan- 
guage. But to the poet it is no exaggeration, nor ,vas 
it to the ancient poets of language. Poetry is older 
than prose, and abstract speech 111 ore difficult than the 
outpouring of a poet's sYlnpathy "Tith nature. It re- 
quires reflection to divest nature of her liying expres- 
sion, to see in the swift-riding clouds nothing but 
vaporous exhalations, in the frowning 1110U11 tail1s masses 
of stone, and in the lightning electric sparks. 'V ords- 
worth feels what he says, 'v hen he exclaims, - 
"l\Iountains, and Vales, and Floods, I call on you 
To share the passion of a just disdain; " 


and ,vhen he speaks of "the last hin that parleys with 
the setting sun," this expression came to him as he ,vas 
cOlnu1uning with nature; it ,vas a thought untranslated 
as yet into the prose of our traditional and emaciated 
speech; it was a thought such as the men of old \vould 
not have been asharned of in their common every day 
conversation. 
There are sorne poems of this modern ancient 
,vhich are all mythology, and as ,ve shall have to refer 
to theln hereafter, I shall give one more extract, which 
to a Hindu and an ancient Greek would have been 
more intelligible than it is to us : - 
" Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night! 
Thou that canst shed the bliss of gratitude 
On hearts, howe'er insensible or rude; 
Whether thy punctual visitations smite 
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The haughty towers where monarchs dwell, 
Or thou, impartial Sun, with presence bright 
Cheer'st the low threshold of the peasant's cell! 
Not unrejoiced r see thee climb the sky, 
In naked splendor, clear from mist and haze, 
Or cloud approaching to divert the rays, 
Which even in deepest winter testify 
Thy po\\er and majesty. 
Dazzling the vision that presumes to gaze. 
'Veil does thine aspect usher in this Day; 
As aptly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That thou shou]dst trace, __ 
TiU, with the heavens and earth, thou pass away t 
Nor le

, the stillne
s of these frosty plains - 
Their utter stillness, and the si]ent grace 
Of yon ethereal summits. white with snow, 
(\Yhose tranquil pomp and spotless purity 
Report of storms 
one by 
To us who tread below)- 
Do with the serdce of this day accord. 
Divinest object which th' upJifted eye 
Of mortal man is suffereù to behold; 
Thou, who upon these snow-dall Heights has poured 
)feek ]ustre. nor forgE't'st the humble Vale; 
Thou who dost warm Earth's unÌ\-ersal mould, 
And for thy bount.r wert not unaùored 
ny pious men of 01<1 ; 
Once more, heart-cheerin
 Sun, I bid th
e hail ! 
Bright be thy course to-day, -let not this promise fail! " 
'Vhy then, if \YC ourselves, in 
reaking of the Sun 
or the Storms, of Sleep and Death., of Earth and Daw"n, 
connect either no distinct idea at an with these names, 
or allow thPffi to cast over our lllind the fleeting 

hadows of the poetry of old; ,vl,y, if we, when speak- 
ing with thp ,varmth ,vhich is natural to the hUluan 
heart, ca}} upon the "Tinds and the Sun. the Ocean 
and the 
k
T. as if they would still hear us 
 ,vhy, it 
plastic thought cannot rcrre
ent any 011(' of these 
beings or powers, without giving thein, if Bot a hUlllan 
form, at least hUlnan life and hUluan feeling, - '" hy 
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should \ve wonder at the ancients, with their language 
throbbing \vith life and reveling in color, if instead 
of the gray outlines of our modern thought, they threw 
out those living forms of nature, endowed with 
uman 
po,vers, nay, with powers more than human, inasmuch 
as the light of the Sun 'was brighter than the light of a 
human eye, and the roaring of the Storms louder than 
the shouts of the luunan voice. We may be able to 
account for the origin of rain and de\v, of :storm and 
thunder; yet, to the great majority of Inankind, all 
these things, unless they are mere nalnes, are still 
what they \vere to HOlne}', only perhaps less beautiful, 
less poetical, less real, and living. 
So nluch for that peculiar difficulty \vhich the human 
mind experiences in speaking of collective or abstract 
ideas, - a difficulty ,vhi('h, as ,ve shall see, will explain 
Inany of the difficulties of 
lythology. 
'Ve have no'y to consider a similar feature of ancient 
Janguages, - the auxiliary verbs. They hold the saIne 
position alnong verbs, a
 abstract nouns among sub- 
stantives. They are of later origin, and had all origi- 
Jlal1y a Inore material and expressive character. Our 
auxiliary verbs have had to pass through a long chain 
of vicissitudes before they arrived at the withered and 
lifeless form whieh fits them so ,veIl for the purposes of 
our abstract prose. Habere, which is now used in all 
the ROlnance languages simply to express a past tense, 
"j'ai aimé," I loved, ,vas originally, to hold fast, to 
hold back, as we luay see in its derivative, habenæ, the 
reins. Thus tene're, to hold, becomes, in Spanisl1, an 
auxiliary verb, that CRn be used very much in the same 
manner as habe1'e. The Greek ;xw is the Sanskrit 
" sab," and meant originally, to be strong, to he able, 
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or to can. "fhe Latin JUt, I was, the Sanskrit" bhû," 
to be, corresponds to the Greek cþvw, and t11ere sho\vs 
still its original and material power of growing, in an 
intransitive and transitive bense. 
, 1\S," the radical of 
thp Sanskrit" as-mi," the Greek Êp.-fJ.{, the Lithuanian 
" as-mi,
' I an1, had probably the original meaning of 
breathing, if the Sanskrit "as-u," breath, is correct1y 
traced back to that root. Stare, to stanù, sinks do\vn 
in the ROlnance dialects to a mere auxiliary, as in H fai- 
été," I have been, i. e. habeo-statum, I have 
tood; 
"j'ai-été convaincu," I have stood convinced; the pho- 
netic change of stattun into ét{ being borne out by the 
transition of ::5latu."3 into état. The Gern1an " ,verden," 
which is used to {()l'm futures and passives, the Gothic 
" varth," points back to the Sanskrit" vrit," the Latin 
verto. " "Till," again, in "he will go," has lost its 
radical nleaning of .wishing; and "shall" used in the 

amc tense, "I 
haH go," hardly betrays, even to the 
etynlologist, its original po\ver of legal or Inoral obliga- 
tion. " SC'hulel," however, in GerInan 111eans debt and 
sin, and H soIl," has there not yet taken a Inerely teln- 
poral 
ignification, the first trace of which Inay be dis- 
covered, however, in the name5 of the three Teutonic 
Parcæ. These are called" V urùh," " V erdhandi
" and 
"Skuld," - Past, Present, and Future.] But what 
could be the original conception of a v(.rh which, e"cn 
in its earliest application, hns nll"cacly tlw ahstrfl('t 
meaning of moral dut:, or legal ohligation? \Vhere 
could lanO"uarre , which can onIV' draw U } )on the materÌal 
00, 
world for its nOlninal and v('rhal treasures:_ find some- 
thing analogou5 to the abstract iell':) of he shan pay, or, 
he ought to yield? nrilnn1
 who ha
 endeavored to 
1 Kuhn. Zeitsch1'{ft.fur ,'ergleichende Sprac}!fors( hung. vol. iii. p. 449 
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follo\v the German language into its most secret re 
cesses, propof'es an explanation of this verb, which 
deserves serious consideration, however strange and 
incredible it n1ay appear at first sight. 
Shall, and its preterite should, have the following 
forms in Gothic:- 


Present. 


Preterite. 


Skal, 
Skalt, 
Skal, 
Skulum, 
Skuluth, 
Skulun, 


Skulda. 
Skuldês. 
Skulda. 
Skuldedum. 
Skuldeduth. 
Skuldedun. 


In Gothic this verb "skal," ,vhich seems to be a 
present, can be proved to be an old perfect, analogous 
to Greek perfects like oIóa, ,vhich have the form of the 
perfect but the po,ver of the present. There are sev- 
eral verbs of the saIne character in the German lan- 
guage, and in English they can be detected by the 
absence of the s, as the termination of the third person 
singular of the present. " Skal," tben, according to 
Grimm, means, " I o\ve," "I am bound;" but origi- 
nally it Ineant " I have killed." The chief guilt pun- 
ished by ancient Teutonic la\v, was the guilt of 111an- 
slaughter, - and in many cases it could be atoned for 
by a fine. Hence, "skal" meant literally, "I am 
guilty," " ich bin schuldig; " and afterwards, ,vhen this 
full expression had been ground do\vn into a legal 
phrase, ne\v expressions became possible, such as I 
have killed a free man, a serf, i. e. I am guilty of a free 
man, a self; and at last, I owe (the fine for having 
slain) a free man, a serf. In this manner Grimm ac- 
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counts for the still later and lTIOre anomalous expres- 
sions, such as he shall pay, i. e. he is guilty to pay (
. er 
ist schuldig zu Lahlen ") ; he shaH go, i. e. lIe Blust go j 
and last, I shall withdra\v, i. e. I feel bound to with- 
dra \v . 
A change of meaning like this seems, no doubt, 
yiolent and fanciful, but 'we should feel more inclined 
to accept it, if \ve considered ho\v almost every "
ord ,,'e 
use discloses sinlilar changes as soon as \ve analyze it 
etymologically, and then foHow graduaHy its historical 
growth. The general conception of thing is in "r al1a- 
chian expressed by "lucru, " the Latin lucrunl, gain. 
rrhe French "chose" '''as originally causa, or cause. 
If \ve say, "I am obliged to go," or "I am bound to 
pay," we forget that the origin of these expressions 
carries us hack to times ,y hen Dlen ,vere bound to go, 
or bound over to pay. Hoc me fallit means, in Latin, 
" it deceives me," "it escapes n1e." Afterwards, it took 
the sense of "it is removed from lne," I ,vant it, I 
must have it: and hence, 1.1. i1 me fant," I must. 
Again, I may is the Gothic 
Mag, roaht, mag, magum, maguth, magun; 
and its primary signification \vas, "I am strong." 
N O\V, this verb also was originally a pn>terite, and 
derived frUln a root which meant, "to beget," ,,"hence 
the Gothic "nlagus," son, i. e. begotten, the Scotch 
"
Iac," and Gothic "magath-s," daughter, the Eng- 
li
h "nlaid." 
In mythological language ,ve Inust make due allow- 
ance for the absence of nlcrely auxiliary \vords. Every 
\vord, ,,'hether noun or verb, 1Iad still its full original 
po.wer during the Inythop(
ic ages. 'V ords \vere 
heavy and unwieldy. They said lnore than they 
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ought to say, and hence, much of the stral1geness 
of the lnythological language, ,vhich \ve can only un- 
derstand by watching the natural growth of speech. 
'Vhere \ye speak of the sun following the dawn, the 
ancient poets could only speak anù think of the Sun 
loving and elnbracing the Da,vn. 'Vhat is with us 
a sunset, 'vas to them the Sun gro,ving old, decay- 
ing, or dying. Our sunrise was to them the Night 
giving birth to a brilliant child; and in the Spring they 
really saw the Sun or the Sky embracing the earth 
\vith a \\yarm em brace, and showering treasures into 
the lap of nature. There are Illany tnyths in Hesiod, 
of late origin, \vhere we have only to replace a fun 
verb by an auxiliary, in order to change mythical 
into logical language. Hesiod cans Nyx (Night) the 
mother of .1\loros (Fate), and the dark I(êr (Destruc- 
tion); of Thanatos (Death), Hypnos (Sleep), and the 
tribe of the Oneiroi (Drean1s). And this her progeny 
she is said to have borne without a father. Again, she 
is called the mother of l\Iômos (Blame), and of the 
,vofni Oizys ('V oe), and of the Hesperides (Evening 
Stars), who guard the beautiful golden apples on the 
other side of the far-fam<,d Okeanos, and the trees that 
bear fruit. 8h0 also bore N ell1csis (Vengeance), and 
Apatê (Fraud), and Philotes (Lust), and the perni- 
cious Geras (Old Age), and the strong-minded Eris 
(Strife). N o,v, let us use our Inodern expressioll
, 
'Heh as "the stars are seen as the Jlight approaches," 
"-.f'C sleep," ",ve drealn," "\ve die," "\ve run danger 
during night," "nightly revels lead to strife, angry 
discussions, and ,voe," "many nights bring old age, 
and at last death," "an evil deed concealed at first by 
the darkness of night ,vi}] at last be revealed by the 
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day," H Night herself will be reyenged on lhe criminal," 
and we have translated the language of IIesiod - a 
lanf,ruage to a great e
t('nt uIH.1erstood Ly the people 
wh01n he addresse(l- into our nlodern fOrI}) of thought 
HHI speech. 1 ....-\.11 this is hardly luythologic'allanguage, 
hut rather a poetical and proyerbial kind of expression 
known to all poets, whether 1110dern or ancient, and fn-'- 
quently tu be founel in the language of COlnnlon people. 
Dranos, in the language of Hesiod, is used as a lUlllle 
for the :-:;ky; lIe is Blade or born that "he should be a 
finn place for the blessed gods." 2 It is said twice, 
that Uranos ('overs everything (v. 127), and that 
"yhcn he brings tIle niglIt, he is stretched out every- 
where , eInLraeino' the earth. This sounds aln10st as if 
t"' 
the Greek nlyth had still preserved a recollection of 
the etymological po\ver of Uranos. For" Uranos " 
is the Sanskrit "V aruna " and this is derived from a 
root V AR, to ('oyer; "V aruna" being in thp Veda 
also a name of the firmalncnt, but especially connected 
with the night, and oppo
ed to ":\Iitra," the day. At 
all events, the name of "Uranos" retained with the 
Greek something of its original meaning, which 'was 
not the casfi with nanlCS Jike "....\.pollo" or "Diony- 
sos;" and Wh(,11 we see hin1 called åCTT
p(
nç, the starry 
1 As to Philotes being the Child of Night, Juliet understood what it 
meant when 
he !;aid: - , 
U Sprcad thy dose curtain, love-performing r\ight! 
That unawares eycs may wink j and I
()meo 
Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen! - 
Loyers ('an gee to do their amoroll';; rites 
By their own beauties j or, if Love be blind, 
It best 8g-rces with Xight." 
I Hcsiod, Theng, 128: - 
rata 

 'TOt 7T'pW'TOII P.ÈII È'YEílla'TO Tcroll 
a Tjj 
OVpa.IIÒIl åU'TEPOEIIO', ilia P.tll 7T'
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. heaven, we can hardly believe, as 1\11'. Grote say
, that 
to the Greek, "U ranos, K yx, H ypnos, and Oneiros 
(Heaven, Night, Sleep, and Dream) are persons, just 
as much as Zeus and Apollo." 'Ve need only read a 
fe\v lines further in Hesiod, in order to see that the 
progeny of Gæa, of \yhich Uranos is the first, has not 
yet altogether arrived at that lTIythological personifica- 
tion or crystallization which makes most of the Olym- 
pian gods so difficult and doubtful in thcir original char- 
acter. The poet has asked the l\luses in the introduc- 
tion how the gods and the earth \vere first bon1, and 
the rivers and the endless sea, and the bright stars, and 
the wide heaven above (olJpa;'òç ElJPVÇ V7rEpeEY). The 
,vhole poeln of the "Theogony" is an ans.wer to this 
question; and ,ve can hardly doubt therefore that the 
Greek sa\v in some of the names that fo11ow, sinlply 
poetical conceptions of real objects, such as the earth, 
and the rivers, and the mountains. Uranos, the first 
off."pring of Gæa, is afterwards raised into a deity,- 
endo\ved ,,
ith human feelings and attributes; but the 
very next offspring of Gæa, Olipta J1uKpá, the great 
Mountains, are even in language represented as neuter, 
and can therefore hardly claim to be considered as per- 
sons like Zeus and A polIo. 
Mr. Grote goes too far in insisting on the purely lit- 
eral nleaning of the .whole of Greek nlythology. Sonle 
mythological figures of speech remained in the Greek 
language to a very late period, and \vere perfcctly 
understood,- that is to say, they required as little ex- 
planation as our expressions of" the sun sets," or " the 
sun rises." Mr. Grote feels compe11ed to admit this, 
but he declines to dra\v any further conclusions from it. 
" Although snme of the attributes and actions ascribed 
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o these persons," he says
 "are often explicable by 
allegory, the ,vhole series and system of them never 
are so: thp theorist w'ho adopts this course of explana- 
tion finds that, after one or two sirnple and obvious 
steps, the path is no longer open, and he is forced to 
clear a ,yay for himself by gratuitous refinements and 
conjectures." IIere, then, 
Ir. Grote admits ,vhat he 
calls allegory as an ingredient of mythology; still he 
make
 no further use of it and leaves the whole of 
mythology as a riddle, that cannot and ought 110t to he 
solved, as something irrational- as a past that ,yas 
never present - declining even to attenlpt a partial 
explanation of this important problenl in the JIistory of 
the Greek mind. IIÀfOJ' 
fJ.L(TV 7rQVTÓÇ. Such a ,yant of 
scientific courage would have put a stop to many sys- 
ten1S which have since grown to completeness, but 
,yhich at first had to nlake the most tilnid and uncer- 
tain steps. In palæontological sciences 've must learn 
to be ignorant of certain things; and ,v]mt Suetonius 
says of the grammarian, "boni gramnlatici est non- 
nulla etiam nescirc," applies ,,,ith particular force to 
the tnythologist. It is ill vain to attempt to solve the 
secret of every name; and nobody has expressed this 
'with greater modesty than he ,vho has laid the n108t 
lasting foundation of Conlparative 
I.rthology. Grimm, 
in the introduction to his" Gennan ßlythology," says, 
without Ji
guisc, "I shall indeed interpret all that I 
can, but I canJlot interpret all that I should like." But 
surl'ly Otfrieù l\IüIIcr had opened a path into the laby- 
rinth of Greek mythology, which a scholar of 1\11'. 
Grote's power and genius might have foHo,ved, and 
\V hich at least he ought to have proved a
 either right 

r wrong. flow late Inythological language was in 
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vogue among the Greeks has been shown by O. 
Iüller 
(p. 65) in the myth of I\:yrene. The Greek town of 
Kyrene in Libya ,vas founded about Olymp. 37; the 
ruling race derived its origin froln the 1\linyan
, ,vho 
reigned chiefly in 101kos, in Southern Thessa1y; the 
fúundation of the colony ,vas due to the oracle of 
-LL\.pollo at Pytho. Hence, the Inyth, -" The heroic 
maid I{yrene, ,vho lived in Thessa1y, is loved by 
Apollo and carried off to Libya;" while in modern 
language ,ve should say, -" The to,vn of I{yrene, in 
Thcssaly, sent a colony to Libya, under the auspices of 
Apollo." J\lany more instances n1Ïght be given, where 
the luere substitution of a more matter-of-fact verb 
divests a Inyth at once of its miraculous appearance.! 
Kaunos is called the son of 1\1i1etos, i. e. ICretall colo- 
nists froin 
liletos had founded the town of K:aunos in 
Lycia. Again, the myth says that I\:aunos fled froin 
l\liletos to Lycia, and his sister Byblos was changed, 
by sorrow over her lost brother, into a fOlll:tain. 
Here J\rli1etos in lonia, being better kno,vn than tIle 
:l\Iiletos in I{reta, has been brought in by mistake, 
Byblos being siInp1y a small river near the Ionian 
l\Iiletos. Again, Pausanias tells us as a luatter of 
history, that 1\liIetos, a beautiful boy, fled froIn ICreta 
to Ionia, in order to escape the jealousy of 1\linos,- 
the fact being, that l\Iiletos in Tonia was a colony of the 
:\1 iIetos of I\:reta, and J\linos tIle most hunou,; king of 
that island. Again, l\larpessa is called the dangh tel' 
of Evenos, and a myth represents her as c3lTied away 
by 1das, - 1das being the name of a famous hero of the 
to\vn of illarpessa. The f.'lct, inlplied by the myth and 
confirmed by other evidence, is, that colonists started 
1 Kanne's 
Mythology, 
 10, p. xxxii. 
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from the riyer Eyenos, and founded :\Iarpessa in l\Ies- 
sina. And here again, the Inyth add
, that Evenos, 
after trying in vain to reconquer his daughter from Idas, 
\yas changed by sorro'v into a riyer, like Byblos, the 
sister of l\Iiletos. 
If the Hellenes cal1 themselves aVTóx9m'
ç, "
e fancr 
we understand what is nleant by this expres"ion. But, 
if \ve are infonued that 7rvppá, the red, was the oldest 
l1fiDIC of Thessaly, and that lIeHen ,vas the son of 
Pyrrha, 1\11'. Grote would say that wc have here to 
deal with a myth, and that the Greeks, at least, never 
doubted that there really ,vas onp individual called 
Pyrrha, and another caned Hellen. N o\V, this may be 
true with regar(l to the later Greeks, such as IIonler 
and I-Icsiod; but 'vas it so - could it havc Leen so 
originally? Language is always language, - it alw"ays 
meant something originally, and he, ,,,hoever it ,vas, 
.who first, instead of caHing tIle lIe]Jenes born of the 
soil, spoke of Pyrrha, the 1110ther of I-Iellen, must have 
Dleant something inteIIigiLle and rational; he could not 
have meant a friend of 11is ,vhom he knew by the 
name of Hellen, and an old lady caIled P.rrrha; he 
meant ,vhat \ve mean if \ve speak of Italy as the n10tller 
of Art. 
Even in more modern times than those of which Ot- 
fried l\IüIler speaks, we find that "to speak nlytho- 
logicany," \vaf) the fashion among poets and philoso- 
phers. Pausanias cOlnplains of those" who genealogize 
everything, and make Pythis the son of Dclphos." 
The story of l
ros ill the u Ph:pdros " is called a myth 
(p.vOor;, 2:")4 D; À(;yor;, 2:')7 B) ; yet Sokrates says iron- 
icaUy, "that is one of those which you Inay believe or 
t " ( ' 
'>lt ' 'IJ fj Jlé 
" ) A 0" . n 
'10 TOVTotÇ OT} (,=
(],TL P.
I' 7rfC.U
(]'{lat, 
':.E(]'Tt o
 U"Y)' o"u t 
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\vhen he tells the story of the Egyptian god Theuth, 
he calls it a "tradition of old" (àKo
1I -/ É.XlIJ At/up 
'fWV 7rpOTÉpWV), but Phædros kno\vs at once that it is 
one of Sokrates' o\vn making, and he says to him, 
'
Sokrates, thou makest easily Egyptian or any other 
stories" (AÓ)'OL). ""'-hen Pindar calls Apophasis the 
daughter of Epimetheus, every Greek understood this 
mythological language as ,veIl as if he had said "an 
after-thought leads to an excuse." 1 Nay, even in Ho- 
nler, when the lame Litæ (Prayers) are said to follo\v 
Atê (l\lischief), trying to appease her, a Greek under- 
stood this language as well as .we do, when \ve say that 
" Hell is paved with good intentions." 
'Yhen Prayers are called the daughters. of Zeus, \ve 
are hardly as yet \vithin the sphere of pure mythology. 
For Zeus was to the Greeks the protector of the sup- 
plian ts, ZE:V
 íKE:TÉ(nO
, - and hence Prayers are called 
his daughters, as ,ve might call Liberty the daughter of 
England, or Prayer the offspring of the soul. 
All these sayings, however, though mythical, are 
not yet Inyths. I t is the essential character of a true 
nlyth that it should no longer be intelligible by a ref- 
erence to the spoken language. The plastic character 
of ancient language, \vhich we have traced in the for- 
mation of nouns and verbs, is not sufficient to explain 


1 o. 
rü11er has 'Pointed out how the different pnrents giyen to the" Erin- 
yes" by .different poets were sug-gested by the character which each poet 
ascribed to them. "Evidently," he says, in his Essay on tile Eum
lIÙles, 
p. 184-, " this g-enealogy answered better to the yiewg anrl poetical objects 
of Æ
ch.rlos than one of the current genealogies bv which the Erinyes are 

erived from Skütos and Gæa (Sophokles), Kronos and Eurynome (in a 
work ascribed to Epimenides), Phorkys (Euphorioll), Gæa Eurynome (Is- 
tron), A(,heron and Night (Eudemos), Hades and Persephone (Orphic 
h:rmns)
 Hades and Styx (Athenodoros and Mnaseas). See, however, 
.Ares, by H. D. :Mûller, p. 67. 
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how a myth could have lost its expressive power ur its 
life and consciousness. l\Iaking due aIlowance for the 
difficulty of forming abstract nouns antI abstract verbs, 
'ye should yet be unable to account for anything beyond 
al1egorical poetry an10ng the natiuns of antiquity; 
mvtholocrv would still rClnain a riddle. Here, then, \ve 
" c-.J 
must call to our aid another powerful ingredipnt in the 
formation of ancicnt speech, for \vhich I find no better 
name than Polyonymy and SYllonymy.l l\Iost nouns, as 
\ve have seen before, were originally appellatives or 
prc(1icates, expre:,sive of .what seeIned at the time the 
most characteristic attribute of an object. But as Illost 
ohjects have more than one a ttrihute, and as, under dif- 
ferent aspects, one or the other attribute might seeIll 
nlore appropriate to forn1 the name, it happened by np- 
cessity that nlost objects, during the early period of lan- 
guage, had 0101'e than one nmne. In the course of tiIne, 
the greater portion of these naInes became useless, and 
they \vcre mostly replaced in literary dialect') by one 
fÎÀed nan1e, \"hich Inight be called the proper nalnc of 
such objects. The n10re ancient a language, the richer 
it is in 
ynonyn1s. 
Synonyms, again, if used constantly, must naturally 
gÎY'c rise to a nun1ber of honlonYIns. If \VC n1ay ('all 
the sun by fifty names expressiye of different qualitieg, 
some of thc::,c nanlCS \vill Lc applicable tu other ubjects 
also, which IJ:1ppl'n to POSSl'SS the satne quality. These 
different ohject
 \\'ouhl tlwn be calIC'd by the F'
une 
nan1e - they would heC(HHC homonynls. 
In the Veda, thè earth is calle({ Hurvî" (wide), 
"pritln-î" (hr0ad)," lnahî " (great), and many more 


1 See the 
.\ uthor's 1etter to Chevalier ßun
en On the Turanian Lan.. 
glUt! 
B, p. 21) 
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names, of 'which the Kighantu mentions hventy-one. 
These twenty-one words ,vould be synonyms. But 
" urvi " (wide) is not only given as a name of the 
earth, but also means a river. " Prithvî " (broad) 
nleans not only earth, but sky and dawn. " l\Iahî ., 
(great, strong) is used for CO\y and speec1), as well as 
for earth. Hence, earth, river, sky, da,yn, CO\V, and 
speech, ,vould become homonyms. All these nan1es, 
however, are siinple and intelligible. But most of the 
old tertn
, thro,yn out by language at the first burst of 
youthful poetry, are based on bold metaphors. These 
metaphors once forgotten, or the n1eaning of the roots 
whence the ,yords w'ere derived once dimmed and 
changed, many of these 'words ,vould naturally lose 
their radical as ,yell as their poetical 111eaning. They 
,vould beco)ne lnere naines handed dO\Vll in the con- 
versation of a hln1Ïly; understood, perhaps, by the 
grandfather, familiar to the father, but strange to the 
son, and misunderstood by the grandson. This Inisun- 
derstanding may arise in various manners. Either the 
radical meaning of the word is forgotten, and thus what 
was originally an appellative, or a name, in the etyn10- 
logical sense of the word (nomen stands for gnomen, 
" quo gnoscimus res," Eke natus for gnatus), dwindled 
down into a n1ere sound - a name in the modern sell
e 
of the word. Thus 'EVÇ, being originally a name of the 
sky, like the Sanskrit "dyáus," became gradually a 
proper name, which betrayed its appeHative meaning 
only in a few proverbial expressions, such as ZEVÇ VEl, 
or "sub Jove frigido." 
Frequently it happened that after the true etymolog- 
ical meaning of the word had been forgotten, a new 
meaning was attached to it by a kind of etymological 
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instinct ,vhich exists even in lllodern languages. 'rhus, 
AW\."Y)Yf.Jlqç, the son of light - ÂI)ollo, ,vas changed into 
a son of Lycia; 

Àwç, the bright one, gave rise to the 
myth of the birth of A polIo in Delos. 
Again, where hvo nanll 3 S existed for the same object, 
two persons would spring up out of the two names, and 
as the s
une stories could be told of either, they would 
naturally be represented as brothers and sisters, as pa- 
rent and child. Thus ,vo find Selene, the moon, side 
by side with 
I('ne, the moon; Helios (Sûrya), the Sun, 
and Phæbos (Bhava, a different form of Rullra); and 
in nlost of the Greek he)'oo" wo can discover hun1an- 
ized fornlS of Greek gods, ,yith names w hie h, in many 
instances, ,vere epithets of their divine protot}1)es. 
Still more frequently. it happened that adjectives con- 
nected \vith a ,vord as applied to ono object, ,vere used 
.with the sanle word even though applied to a different 
object. 'Vhat ,vas told of the sea ,vas told of the sky, 
and the sun once being called a lion or a ,volf, was 
soon endowed with claws and n1ane, even where the 
animal metaphor ,,"as forgotten. Thus the Sun with 
his golden rays rnight be caIJed " golden-handed," lland 
being expressed by the same word as ray. But when 
the same epithet ,vas applied to ApoHo or lndra, a 
n1yth ,vould spring up., as ,ve find it in German and 
Sanskrit mythology, telling us that lndra lost his hand, 
and that it was replaced by a hand nlade of gold. 
IIcre we have some of the keys to 1l1ythology, but 
the manner of handling them can only be learnt from 
comparative philology. As in French it is difficult to 
find the radical Ineaning of Inany a ,vord, unless "
e 
compare it ,vith its corresponding forms in I ta1ian, 

paJlish., or Provencal; we shoul(1 IÎw I it impossible to 
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discover the origin of many a Gre
k ,vord, without 
comparing it ,,
ith its more or less corrupt relatives in 
GenTIan, Latin, Slavonic, and Sanskrit. Unfortunately 
,ve have in this ancient circle of languages nothing 
corresponding to Latin, by ".hich ,ye can test the more 
or less original form of a word in French, Italian, and 
Spanish. Sanskrit is not the mother of Latin and 
Gree k, as Latin is the mother of French and Italian. 
But although Sanskrit is but one alnong "many sisters, 
it is, no doubt, the eldest, in so far as it has preserved 
its ,vords in their most primitive state; and if ,ve once 
succeed in tracing a Latin and Greek ,yord to its cor- 
responding form in Sanskrit, we are gencra11y able at 
the saIne tilno to account for its formation, and to fix 
its radical Ineaning. 'Vhat should we kno,y of the 
original meaning of 7ranlP. J1v
TrJP' and flvyán7P,1 if ,ye 
were reduced to the kno,yledge of one language like 
Greek? But as soon as ,ve trace these \\Tords to San- 
skrit, their primitive power is clearly indicated. O. 
MülIer ,vas one of tho first to see and acknowledge 
that classical philology n1ust surrender aU etymological 
research to c01l1parative philology, and that the origin 
of Gre{' k ,vords cannet be settled by a Il1ere reference 
to Greek. This applies with particular force to mytho- 
logical names. In order to become Inythological, it 
"Tas necessary that the radical n10aning of certain names 
should have been obscured and forgotten in the lan- 
guage to which they belong. Thus wlIat is nlytholog- 
ical in one language, is frequently natural and intelli- 
gible in another. 'Ve say, "the sun sets," but in our 


" 


] Here is a specimen of Greek etJ
m010gy, from tl e Etymologicum ..:Hag- 
num : evyá.TT}p Trapà TÒ eVEUI lCaì. òpp.âJl lCaTà yauTp6 ç o 
" TOV evw Kaì. TOÛ yauT
p' 
ÀÉYETaL yàp Ta e-ríÀEa Tá.XLOJl ICLJlEÎ. u 8 a , ;JI TÔ P.
Tp9' 
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own Teutonic mythology, a seat or throne is given to 
the sun on which he 
its do\vn, as in (jreek" E03 " is 
caUed xpVUÓepOl oç, or a
 the lnodern Greek speaks of the 
setting sun as 
^WÇ ßau(^
vt. \Ye doubt about "IIe- 
kate," but "
e undl'rstand at once C'EKaTor; and rEKaT
ß()- 
,\oç. 'Ve hesitate about Lucina, but ,,
e accept imIne 
diately what is a mere contraction of Lucna.. the Latin 
Luna. 
'Vhat is commonly caned Hindu m,vthology is of lit- 
tle or no avail for comparative purposes. The stories of 
Siva, Vishnu, 
IahâdeYa, Pârvati, l{ali, l\:li;hna, etc., 
are of late growth, indigenous to India, and full of 
wild and fanciful conceptions. But ,vIti1e this late my- 
thology of the Purâuns and even of the Epic l'oenlS, 
offer
 uo assistance to the conlparativc Inythologist, a 
whole world of prinlitive, natural, and intelligible my- 
thology ha
 been preserved to U
 in the Veda. The 
mythology of the ,r eda is to comparative' mythology 
what San,krit has been to comparative gralnnlar. 
There is, fortunately.. no 
y:-.teln of religion or mytlloI- 
ogy in the VecIa. K:l1lles are nsC'cI in oue hYlnn as 
appellati ves, in another as nanle
 of gods. The same 
god is somctiIncs represented ae;; 
llrren1e, s01netimcs as 
equal.. 
olnctilne::) as inferior to othC'I"s. The whole 
nature of these so-called god
 is still tran
parcnt; their 
n.r,t conception, in many ca
l'
, clearly perccptihlE1. 
Tll<'re are as yet no gencalogic
.. no settled nlarriagcs 
hetween gocls and goddesses. l"'he father is sometillles 
the son, the brother is the husband, and she who in one 
hY11111 is the mother, is in another the ,,-ife. As the 
conceptions of the poet yaried.. so yaried the nature of 
these' gods. Nowhere is the wide distancC' w hie-h sep- 
arates the ancient pOf:ffiS of India froln the most ancient 
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lit 
rature of Greece 11l0re clearly felt than ,vhen we 
compare the growing nlJ'ths of the Veda with the full- 
grown and decayed myths on ,vhich the poetry of 
Homer is founded. The Veda is the real Theogony 
of the Aryan race8, ,yhile that of Hesiod is a distorted 
caricature of the original inlage. If ,ve ,vant to kno\v 
,vhither the hunlan Inind, though endo\ved with the 
natural consciousness of a di,?ine po,ver, is driven 
necE'ssarily and inevitably by the irresistible force of 
language as applied to supernatural and abstract ideas, 
we nlust read the Veda; and if ,ve want to tell the 
Hindus 'what they are ,yorshipping, - mere nalnes of 
natural phenomena, gradually obscured, personified, 
and deified, 
 we nlust make them read the Veda. 
It was a mistake of the eady Fathers to treat the 
heathen gods 1 as delnons or evil spirits, and we lnust 
take care not to conul1it the sanle error "Tith regard to 
the IIindu gods. Th
ir gods have no more right to 
any substantive existence than Eos or Hemera, - than 
Nyx or Apatê. They, are masks ,yithout an actor
 
- the creations of lnan, not his creators; they are 
nornina, not numina,. nanles \vithout being, not beings 
without nalnes. 
In SOlne instances, no doubt, it happens that a Greek, 
or a Latin, or a Teutonic myth, may be eXplained from 
the resources \vhich each of these languages still pos- 
sesses, as there are many ,vords in Greek which can be 
eXplained etYlnologicalIy,vithout any reference to 8a11- 


1 Aristotle has given an opinion of the Greek gods in a passage of the 
Metaphysics. He is attacldng the Platonic ideas, and tries to show their 
contradictory character, calling them ai u 8."Tà åt
La, eternal uneternals, i. e. 
things that cannot have any real existence; as men, he continues, maintain 
that there are gods, but give them a human form, thus making them really 
, "immortal mortals," i. e. nonentities. 
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skrit or Gothic. "T e ðhall begin ,vith some of these 
Inyths, and then proceed to the Inore difficult, \vhich 
!llU3t reeeivl
 light fì'0111 more di
tant regions, whether 
fi'OITI the snowy rocks of Iceland and the songs of the 
.. Edda," or froln the Lorders of the" Seven Rivers," 
anli the hymns of the Veda. 
The rich iInagination, the quick perception, the in- 
tellectual \.i\Tacity, and ever-varying filllCY of the Greek 
nation, Inake it easy to understand that, after the sep- 
ara
ion of the J.\ryan race, no language \vas richer, no 
Inythology more varied, than that of the Greeks. 
\V urds ,,-ere created with \vonderfill filcility, and \yere 
furgotten again with that carelessness ,,-hich the COll- 
SLiouslle")s of inexhaustible power inlparts to lllen of 
genius. The creation of every ,vord "as originally a 
poem, enlbudyillg a bold Inetaphor or a hright concep- 
tion. Dut like the popular pOt'try of Greece, these 
words, if they were adopted by tradition, and lived on 
in the language of a fanlily, of a ('ity, of a tribe, in the 
dialects, or in the national speech of Greece, soon forgot 
the fiüher that had given theIll Lirth, or the poet to 
\\"huln they owed their cxistcncp. Theil' gencalogical 
de
ccnt and nativc character were unknown to the 
Gn'el\.
 thelllselves, and thcir etynlological nleaning 
woul(f have Lamed the most ingenious antiquarian. 
The Greeks, however, cared as little about the etynlo- 
]og'ical individuality of t lu.ir ".01'(1:-; as tlll>Y cared to 
know the HaIne of every hard that lwd first 
ung the 

. \..ri:-;tl'ia ,. of ì\Ienclaos or Dimnedes. One lImBer ,vas 
enough to 
atisfy their curiosity, and any ctYll1ology 
that e}..plaincd any part of the nleaning of a ,yord "
as 
welcome, no historical cunsiderations Ix'ing l'YCr al- 
lo\ved to interfere with ingenious guesse
. It is kno\vn 
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llOW Sokrates changes, on the spur of the nlonlellt, 
Eros into a god of wings, but HOlller is quite as ready 
with etyulologies, and they are usefUl, at least so far as 
they prove that the real etYlllology of the nalnes of the 
gods hat! been forgotten long before Homer. 
"r e can best enter into the original meaning of a 
Greek nlyth ,,-hen sonIC of the persons who act in it 
have preserveù nallles intelligible ill Greek. "\Vhen 
,ve find the names of Eos, Selene, Helios, or Herse, we 
have ,yords which tell their own story, and we have a 
"1rUV UTW for the rest of the myth. Let us take the 
beautiftù myth of Selene and EndynIion. EndYlnion 
is the son of Zeus and J\:alyke, hut he is also the son of 
Æthlios, a king of Elis, who is hilllself called a son of 
Zeus, and 'Vl10111 Endyn1Ïon is said to have succeeded 
as king of Elis. This localizes our 11lyth, and shows, 
at least, that Elis is its birthplace, and that, according 
to Greek custoln, the reigning race of Elis derived its 
origin fronl Zeus. The saIne custonl prevailed in 
India, and gave rise to the t,vo great royal families of 
ancient India, - the so-called Solar and the Lunar 
races: and Purûravas, of .whom Inore by and by, says 
of hilllself, - 


, The great king of day 
And monarch of the night are my progenitors; 
Their grandson I." . . . . 


There may, then, have been a king of Elis, Æthlios, 
and he nlay have had a son, Endyn1Ìon; but what the 
(nyth tells of El1dYlllion could not have happened to 
t1Ie king of Elis. The nlJtll transfers Endymion to 
Karia.. to 
Iount Latmos, because it was in the Lat- 
mian cave that Selene sa\v the beautiful sleeper, loved 
l1im and lost him. Now about the meaning of Selene
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there can be no doubt; but even if tradition had only 
preserved her other nalne, Asterodia, ".e should have 
had to translate this synonym, as :ß[oon, as ,,"Tan_ 
derer among the stars." But ,vho is Endymion? It 
is one of the many names of the sun, but with special 
reference to the setting or dying sun. It is derived 
frOlll 
vòvw, a verb which, in classical Greek, is never 
used for setting, because the simple verb Dvw had be- 
come the technical tern1 for sunset. 
1J(JJJ.aì 
Àíov, the 
setting of the sun, is opposed to åvaToÀat, the rising. 
No,v, ÒVW Ineant originally, to dive into; and expres- 
sions like 
I.ÀLO
 ò' å.p' lòv, the sun dived, presuppose an 
earlier conception of ;ov 7rÓVT01', he dived into the 
sea. Thus Thetis addresses her companions (" 11." 
xviii. 140) :- 
, Y1J.EÎ.
 1J.ÈII IIVII ðVTe Oa.MCT
; wpÉa. 1(6).11"011. 
" You may now dive into the broad bosom of the sea." 


Other dialects, particularly of maritime nations, have 
the saUle expression. In Latin we find,! " Cur mer- 
gat scras æquore flanllnas." In Old N orsc, "Sôl 
gengr i ægi." Slavonic nations represent the sun as a 
'woman stepping into her bath in the evening, and 
rising refl'eshed and purified in the Illorning; or they 
speak of the Sea. as the Inother of the Sun (the '
apâm 
napât "), and of the Sun as sinking into her mother's 
anllS at night. "r e nlay suppose, therefore, that in 
SOlne Greek dialect ÈvOV(JJ was used in the same SPTIse; 
and that from bòvw, (vovp.a was fornled to express sun- 
set. FrOln this was formca 
;Svp.{wv,2 like ovpm{wJ from 
ovpavó
, and like most of tne names of the Greek 


1 Grimm's Deutsche ."yfhowgie, p 'i0-1. 
i Lauer, in his System of Greek 1lytholog'J, explains Ecdymion as the 
Diver. Gerhard, in his G1'eek ..Uytlwlogy, gives, 'EI'
v1J.Uùl' 8S Ò è., ðV1J.l1 .
.,. 
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months. If ;f;cvjJ-a had beC0111e the conunonly re- 
ceived name for sunset, the Inyth of Elld.rn1ion could 
ne\?er ha Vp arisen. But thê original n1cm;ing of Encly- 
Iniull being once forgotten, what was told originally of 
thl' setting sun ,vas now told of a nalue, ,d1ich, in 
order to have any nleaning, had to be changed into a 

od or a hero. The setting sun once slept in the Lat- 
luian cave, the cave of night - " Latlnos" being 
deri,
ed from the sanle root as "Leto," "Latona," 
the night; - but now he sleeps on :ßloullt LatInos, in 
J{aria. Endymion, sinking into eternal sleep after a 
life of but one day, was once the setting sun, the son 
of Zeus, the brilliant Sky, and of J{alyke, the coyer- 
inO" Ki('l'ht ( froll1 KQÀV7rTW ) ; or, accordin('l' to another 
b b 0 
saying, of Zeus and Protogeneia, the first-born god- 
dess, or the Da,vn, ,vho is alw"ays represented, either 
as the n10ther, the si
ter, or the forsaken ,vife of the 
Sun. N o'v he is the son of a king of Elis, probably 
for no other reason except that it ,vas usual for kings 
to take names of good OIl1en, connected with the sun, 
or the Inoon, or the stars, - in which case a myth, 
connected with a solar nalne, ,vouId natural1y be trans- 
ferred to its hunlan namesake. In the ancient poetical 
and proverbial language of Elis, people said "Selene 
loyes and watches Endymion," instead of " it is getting 
late; " " Selene enlbraces EndYInioll," instead of" the 
sun is setting and the moon is ri
ing ;" "Selene kisses 
Endyn1ion into sJeep," instead of " it is night." These 
expressions remained long after their meaning had 
ceased to be understood; and as the hun1an mind is 
generally as anxious for a reason as ready to invent 
one, a story arose Ly COlnmon consent, and \vithout any 
persona
 effort, that EndYlnion must have been a young 
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lad loycd by a young lady, Selene; and, if children 
WE're anxious to kno\\7 still. more, there would always 
be a grandmother happy to teJI theln that this young 
Endymion was the son of tIle Protogeneia, - she half 
meaning and half not lueaning by that name th(' da\vn 
,vllo gave birth to the sun; or of K:alyke, the dark and 
covering Night. This name, once touched, would set 
n1any chords vibrating; three or four different reasons 
might he given (as they rea]Jy ,,-ere given by ancient 
poets) why Endymion fell into this everlasting sleep, 
and if anyone of these ,vas alluded to by a popular 
poet, it becan1e a mythological fact, '("epeated by later 
poets; so that Endymion grew at last almost into a type, 
no longe.r of the setting sun, but of a handsome boy be- 
loved of a chaste maiden, and therefore a most likely 
narne for a young prince. l\Iany myths have thus been 
transferred to real persons, by a mere similarity of 
n
une, though it must be admitted that there is no his- 
torical evi(lence whatsoever that tJwre ever was a 
prince of Eli
, called by the HaBle of Endymion. 
Such is tll(\ growth of a legend, originalI,Y a mere 
word, a /J..v8or;, probably one of those Inany words which 
have but a local CIUTl'I1C'y, and lose their value if they 
are taken to distant places, ,vords useless f()r thp daily 
interchange of thought, spurious coins in the hand
 of 
the n1any, -yet not thrown away, Lut preserved as 
curiosities and ornanlent
, and deciphered at last Ly the 
antiquarian, after the lapse of 11lany ccnturies. U n- 
fortunately, we do not possess the
c legends as they 
pas
ed original1y fi'om mouth to l110nth in yiI1ages or 
Inountain castl('
, -lcO'cnds f'llch as Gritnm has ('01- 

 
Iccted in his "
r ytholo
v," frJHH the lal1O'uaO'o of the 
. , . 
 
 
poor people in Gl.nnany. 'Ve do not know tholn, as 
VOL. II. 6 
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they were told by the older lnelnbers of a family, who 
spoke a language half intelligible to themselves and 
strange to their children.. or as the poet of a rising city 
embodied the tradition
 of his neighborhood in a con- 
tinuous poem, and gave to thenl their first fonn and per- 
lnanence. Unless where IIomer has preserved a local 
myth, all is arranged as a system; with the "Theog- 
ony" as its beginning, the "Siege of Troy" as its 
centre, and the "Return of the Heroes" as its end. 
But ho,v lllany parts of Greek mythology are never 
nlcntioned by Honler! "\Ve then COlne to Hesiod- 
a moralist and theologian, and again 've finù but a 
snlall segment of the mythological language of Greece. 
Thus our chief sources are the ancient chroniclers, ,vho 
took mythology for history, and used of it only so nluch 
as answered their purpose. And not even these are 
preserved to U
, but we only believe that they fornled 
the sources from which later writers, such as Apollo- 
doros and tlle scholiasts, borrowed their information. 
The first duty of the mythologist is, therefore, to dis- 
entangle this clustpr, to renlove all that is systematic, 
and to reduce each myth to its primitive unsystematic 
form. Much that is unessential has to be cut a,vay al- 
together, and after the rust is relnoved, ,ve have to de- 
termine first of all, as with ancient coins, the locality, 
and, if possible, the age, of each myth, by the charac- 
ter of its ,vorkmanship; and as ,ye arrange ancient 
medals into gold, silver, and copper coins, ,ve have to 
distinguish most carefully bebveen the legends of gods, 
heroes, and men. If
 then, ,ve succeed in deciphering 
the ancient nam('s and legends of Greek or any other 
mythology, 've learn that the past which stands before 
our eyes in Greek mythology, has had its present, that 
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there are traces of organic thought in these petrified 
relics, and that they once fonned the sUlface of the 
Greek language. The legend of EndYlllioll ,vas pres- 
ent at the tilue when the people of Elis understood 
the old saying of the :ßloon (or Selene) rising under 
the cover of Kight (or in the LatInian cave), to see and 
adnlÍre, in silent love, the beauty of the setting Snn, 
the sleeper Endymion, the son of Zeus, who had 
granted to hill1 the double boon of eternal sleep and 
everlasting youth. 
Endynlion is not the Sun in the divine character of 
Phoibos A pollon, but a conception of the Sun in his 
daily course, as rising early froln the wOlnb of Da,vn, 
and after a short and Lrilliant career, setting in the 
evening, never to return again to this mortal life. 
Sin1Ílar conceptions occur in most lnythologies. In 
Betshuana, an African dialect, "the sun sets" is ex- 
pressed by "the sun dies." 1 In Aryan mythology the 
Sun viewed in this light is sometimes represented as 
divine, yet not imnlortal; sometin1es as living, but 
sleeping; son1etimes as a mortal beloved by a goddess, 
yet tainted by the fhte of lnunanity. Thus," Titho- 
nos," a natuc that has been identified ,vith the Sanskrit 
,
 dìclhyânalt," 2 brilliant, expressed originally thE' idea 
of the Sun in his daily or yearly character. He also, 
like Endymion, does not enjoy thp full iUlIllortality of 
Zeus and Apollon. EndYlnion retains his youth, but 
is domned to sleep. Tithonos is n1ade inlnlortal, but 
as Eos forgot to ask for his eternal youth, he pines 
away as a decrepit old n1an, in the anns of his eyer 
youthful wife, who loved him \vhen he wag young, and 


1 See Pott, Kuhn's Zeítschlifl, vol. ii. p. 109. 
2 See Sonne, U On (,hari
," in Kuhn's Leil$chrift, vol. x. p. 178. 
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is kind to him in his old age. Other traditions, care.. 
less about contradictions, or ready to solv
 them some- 
times by the most atrocious expedients, ("all Tithonos 
the son of Eos and I{ephalos, as Endymion ,vas the 
son of Protogeneia, the Da,vB; and this very freedom 
in handling a myth seems to show', that at first, a 
Greek knew what it meant if Eos was said to leave 
every morning the bed of Tithonos. As long as this 
expression was understood, I should say that the myth 
was present; it was passed when Tithonos had been 
changed into a son of Laomedon, a brother of Pria- 
mos, a prince of Troy. Then the saying, that Eos 
left his bed in the morning, became 11lythical, and had 
none but a conventional or traJitional meaning. Then, 
as Tithonos was a prince of Troy, his son, the Ethio- 
pian 
lelnnon, had to take part in the Trojan ,val'. 
And yet how. strange! - eyen then the old myth 
seenlS to float through the dim memory of the poet! - 
for when Eos weeps for her son, the beautiful l\Iem- 
non, her tears are caned "lllorning-dew," - so that 
the past may be said to have been still half-present. 
As \ve have mentioned I{ep]lalos as the beloved of 
Eos, and the father of Tithonos, w'e may add, that 
Kephalos also, like "rithonos and Endyn1Ïon, ,vas one 
of the many nanlCS of the Sun. I
ephalos, ho\veyer, 
was the rising sun - the head of light, - an expression 
frequently used of the snn in different mythologies. 
In the Veda, ,vhere the sun is addressed as a horse, 
the head of t1,,
 horse is an expression Il1eaning the 
rising sun. 1.nus, the poet says CRy. 1. 163, 6), "I 
have known through my mind thysdf when it ,vas 
still far - thee, the bird flying up froin belo,v the sky; 
I saw a head with wings, toiling on smooth and dust- 
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less paths." The Teutonic nations speak of the sun 
as the eye of \Vuotan, as Hesiod speaks of- 
lIállTa l
WII 
LÒÇ õrþ(}a).J.l.òç Kat 7TállTa 1I0
(Taç; 


and they also call the sun the hlce of their god. 1 In 
the Veda, again, the sun is called (1. 115, 1) "the 
filce of the gods," or "the hwe of Aditi" (I. 113, 
19); and it is said tlult the winds oLscure the eye of 
the sun by showers of rain (V. 59, 5). 
A siluilar idea led the Greeks to fornl the name of 
I{ephalos ; and if Kephalos is called the son of IIerse 
- the De,v, - this patronyn1ic Inean t the same in 
mythological language that ,ve should express by the 
sun rising OYer dewy fields. 'Vhat is told of l{epha- 
Ius is, that he \vas the husband of Prokris, that he 
loved her, and that they vo,ved to be faithful to one 
another. But Eos also loves I(ephalos; she tells her 
love, and I\:ephalos, true to Prokris, does not accept 
it. Eos, ,yho kno\vs her rival, replies, that he ll1ight 
remain fhithful to Prokris, till Prokris had broken her 
vow. I{ephalos accepts the challenge, approaches his 
,vift' disguised as a stranger, and gains her lo\"e. Pro- 
kris, discovering her sha1ue, flies to I\:reta. I-Iere 
Diana gives her a dog and a spear, that never Iniss 
their ain1, and Prokris retnrns to J{epllalos disguised 
as a huntslnall. 'Vhi1e hunting \vith I\:ephalos, she is 
asked by hinl to give hilll the dog and the spear. She 
promises to do so only in return for his love, and ,vhen 
he has assented, she discloses herself, and is again 
accepted by I{ephalos. Yet Prokris fears the charrns 
of Eos; and ".hile jealuusly ,vatching her husband, 
she is killed by him unintentionally, by the Epear that 
never misses its ainl. 


1 Grimm, Deutsche Jfythol"gie, p. t)66. 
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Before we can explain this lnyth, which, ho\\'ever, 
is told 'with Inal1Y variations by Greek and Latin poets, 
we must dissect it, and reduce it to ib; constituent 
elell1ents. 
The first is ,.. I(ephalos loves Prokris." Prokris ,ye 
nlust explain by a reference to Sanskrit, ,vb ere "prush " 
and "prish" 111ean to sprinkle, and are used chiefly 
with reference to rain-drops. For instance (Rv. I. 
168, 8): "The lightnings laugh down npon the earth, 
'when the ,vinds sho",rer forth the rain." 
The same root in the Teutonic languages has taken 
the sense of" frost;" and Bopp identifies "prush" 
,vith O. H. G. "frus," "frigere." In Greek "re lnust 
refer to the s
une root :ïtJûJ
, "'p:DK.'Jr;, a dew-drop, and 
also" Prokris," the dew.! Thus, the wife of I{ephalos 
is only a repetition of Herse, her mother, - " Herse," 
de 'v , being derived from Sanskrit "vrish, " 2 to 
prinkle ; 


1 I see no rea<:on to modify this etymology of " Prokris." "Prish" in 
Sanskrit means to sprinkle, and ., p
'ishita " occurs in the s('n
e of 
ho\Ver, 
in 
'vidyut-stanayitnu-pl'ishiteshu." "during- lightning'. thun(ler, and 
rain," GoM. 3. 3, 15, where Professor Roth ingeniously, but wIthout nE:- 
cess
ty, suspects the original reading to have bet'n .. prushita." .. Pl'ishat," 
fem. "p,.ishatî," means 
prinkled, and is applied to a speckled deer, a 
speckled cow, a 
peckled horse. "P}"i
hata," too, has the same meaning, 
but is likewise used in the sense of drop!'. "Pru!"h," a cog-nate root, 
means in Sar.skrit to sprinkle, and from it we 11:n-e "pru
hYn," the r,liny 
f'ea!"on, anrl "pru
hvâ," a drop, hut more particularly a frozen drop. or 
frost. Xow, it is perfectly true, that the filial sh of "pl'ish" or ,. pru!'\h " 
is not regularly represented in Greek by a guttural eomonant. But we 
find that in San
krit it
plf the lingnal slt of this root yaries with the pala- 
tal s, for in
tance, in "pl'is-ni," specklpd; and Professor Curtius has rightly 
traced the Greek rrt;plC-véç, spotted, back to the same root as the Sanskrit 
"pris-ni," and has clearly established for rrpó
 an! rrpjKó.<;, thE. (/fi.;inal 
meaning of a specklerl deer. F,'om the same root, therefore, not only 
rrpw
, a dew-drop, but rrpOI(-ptç also ma
' be derived, in the sense of dew or 
hoar-frost, the derh.ative syllable being the same as in Vt;ß-pí.ç, or i:ô-ptç, 
gen. tOç or tôoç. 
2 This derivation of ;PCT71, dew, from the Sanskrit root" vrish " has been 
questioned, because Sanskxit v is generally represented in Greek by the 
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"Prokris," de.w, from a Sanskrit root" prush," having 
the same sense. The first part of our n1yth, therefore, 
means siInply, "tIle Sun kisses the l\Iorning Dew." 
T'he second saying is "Eos loves Kephalos." Th is 
requires no explanation; it is the old story, repeated 
a hundred tiInes in Aryan mythology, "The Dawn 
JOYCS the Sun." 
The third saying was, "Prokris is faitlùess; yet 
her new loycr, though in a different guise, is still the 
same J{cphalos." 'rhis .we may interpret as a poetical 
expression for the rays of the sun being reflected in 
various colors from the de\v-drops, - so that Prokris 
may be said to be kissed by lnany lovers; yet they 
are all the Same Kephalos, disguised, but at last recog- 
nized. 
The last saying "'as, "Prokris is killed by Kepha- 
los," i. e. the de\v is absorbed by the SUIl. Prokris 
dies for her love to I{ephalos, and he must kin her 
becanse he loves her. It is the gradual and inevitable 
ahsorption of the' dew by th(> glowing rays of the sun 
".hich is expressed, with so lunch tnlth, by the uner- 
ring shaft of I(ephalos thrown unintentionally at rro- 
kris hidden in the thicket of the fon:st. l 
'Ve have only to put thcbe four 
ayings together, 
and e\rery poet will at on('e tell us the story of the 
Jove and jealousy of I\:ephalos, Prokris, and Em;. If 


dig-amma, or the spiritus lenis. nut in Grcek we fil1l1 hoth ËpUYI amI ËpUYI, 
a change of frcquent occurrence, though difIicuIt to explaill. [n the same 
manner thc Greek ha... iUTWP al1l1 i.UTwp, from the r(lot U vi",-' ÉUTia 1/111 a 
root U vas "; 3nll the Attic pcculiarity of n
rirating' unaspiratcd initial 
vowc1
 wa
 well kno.rn cycn to ancient grammarianq (Curtius, G'"'lmd- 
eüge, p. G 17). l"orm
 liIu' fEpUYI :P' I å.Epua dearly prove the fornwr pre
 
Ince of a digamma (f:urtiuQ, Grundzü,qe, p. 509). 
U La ru
iada 
Pugna co} sole." - Dante, Purgabwio, i. 121. 
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anythIng was Nantcd Í(\ (.out..rm the solar nature of 
Kephalos, we might point out ho,v the first meeting 
of Kephalos and Prokris takes place on Mount Hy- 
mettos, and ho,v J{ephalos throws himself after,vards, 
in despair, into the sea, froln the Leukadian Il10luÜains. 
N ow, the ,vhole lnyth belongs to Attika, and here the 
sun ,vould rise, during the greater part of the year, 
over Mount Hymettos like a brilliant head. A straight 
line from this, the Inost eastern point, to the most 
western headland of Greece, carries us to the Leuka- 
dian promontory, - and here Kephalos might well be 
said to have drowned his sorrows in the waves of the 
ocean. 
Another magnificent sunset looms in the myth of the 
death of Herakles. His twofold character as a god and 
as a hero is acknowledged even by Herodotos; and 
some of his epithets are sufficient to indicate his solar 
character, though, perhaps, no nalne has been made the 
vehicle of so many mythological and historical, physical 
and llloral stories, as that of Herakles. Names which 
he shares with Apollo and Zeus are 
acþvYJcþópOf), 'AÀett- 
M ' ' 1 "'" ' OÀ ' II ' 
KaKOf), avnf), òaWf), VP:IT"tOÇ, ayyevETWp. 
Now, in his last journey, Herakles also, like J{epha- 
los, proceeds from east to .west. He is performing his 
sacrifice to Zeus, on the Kenæon promontory of Eubæa, 
when Deianeira (" dâsya-narî "= "" dâsa-patnî ") sends 
him .the fatal garment. He thpl1 thro,vs Lichas into 
the sea, ,vho is transformed into the Lichadian islands. 
From thence Herakles crosses over to Trachys, and 
then to Mount Oeta, ,vhere his pile is raised, anù the 
hero is burnt, rising through the clouds to the seat of 
the inlmortal gods - himself henceforth immortal and 
wedded to Hebe, the goddess of youth. The coat 
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which Deianeira sends to the solar hpro is an expres- 
sion frequently used in other mythologies; it is the coat 
which in the Veda, "the n10thers ",'eave for their II 
bright son,"-tlu:) clouds ,,'hich rise froin the ,,?aters and 
surround the sun like a dark rain1ent. IIerakles tries 
to tear it off; his fierce spJel1dOI' breaks through the 
thickening gloOln, but fiery mists elnbrace hint, and 
are n1Ïngled with the parting rays of the sun, and the 
(lying hero is seen throngh the ,;cattered clouds of the . 
sky, tearing his O'VJ1 body to pieces, till at last his 
bright fonll is consnnlcd in a general conflagration, his 
last-beloved being lole, - perhaps th(\ violet-colored 
evening clouds, - a 'YOI'd ,,'hich, as it relninds us also 
of ióç, poison (though the t is long), n1ay perhaps have 
originated the nlyth of a poisoned garment. 
In these legends the Greek language supplies almost 
all that is necessary in order to render these strange 
stories intelligible and rational, though the later Greeks 
- I mean Homer and He
iod - had certainly in 1110St 
cases no suspicion of th(l original import of their o"'n 
traditions. But as there are Greek words which find 
no explanation in Greek, and which, without a refer- 
ence to Sanskrit and the other cognate dialects, ,yould 
have forever renlained to the philologist mere sounds 
,vith a conyentional meaning, there are also nalnes of 
gods and heroes inexplicable frOlll a Greek point of 
vie\v, and which cannot be mad
 to disclose their priln- 
itive character, unless confronted with contenlporary 
,vitnesses from India, Persia, Italy, or Germany. .A.n- 
other myth of the da,vn will best explain this: - 
" Ahan " in Sanskrit is a name of the day, and is 
baid to 'itand for "dahan," like "asru," tear, for 
4' dasru," Greek SáKpV. 'Vhether ,ve have to admit 
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an actual loss of this initial d, or \vhether the d is to 
oe considered rather as a secondary letter, by which 

 the root "all" was individualized to "dah," is a ques- 
tion which does not concern us at present. In San- 
skrit we have the root '" dah," \vhich nleans to burn, 
and from \vhieh a name of the day might have been 
formed in the sanle lnanner as " dyu," day, is fonned 
froIn "dyu," to be brilliant. Nor does it concern us 
here, whether the Gothic "daga," nom. " dag-s," day, 
is the same ,yord or not. According to Grinlffi' s law, 
" daha," in Sanskrit should in Gothic appear as "taga," 
and not as "daga." However, there are several roots 
in \vhich the aspiration affects either the first or the 
last letter or both. This ,yould give us "dhah " as a 
secondary type of "dah," and thus remove the appa- 
rent irregularity of the Gothic" daga. " 1 Bopp seenlS 
inclined to consider "daga" and "daha" identical in 
onglIl. Certain it is that the same root from wl1Ích 
the Teutonic words for day are formed, has also given 
rise to the name for da,vn. In German we say, " der 

iorgen tagt; " and in Old English day ,vas" dawe ; " 
while to da,vn ,vas in Anglo-Saxon" dagian." Now., 
in the Veda, one of the nanles of the dawn is "Ahanâ." 
It occurs only once (Rv. I. 123, 4):- 
" Grihám gl"iham Ahanft ).âti ákkha 
Dh.é dhre ádhi nãma dáùhânâ 
Sísâsantî Dyotanã. såsvat ã. agât 
A' gram agram it bhagate vásûnâm." 


" Ahanâ (t.he da,vn) comes near to every house, - 
she ,vho make
 every day to be kno\vn. . 
'" Dyotanâ (the dawn), the active maiden, comes 


1 This change of aspiration has been funy illustrated, and well explained 
by Grassmann, in Kuhn's Zeítschrift, vol. xii. p. 110. 
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oack for evermore, - she enjoys always the first of all 
goods. " 
\Ve have already seen the Dawn in various rela- 
tions to the Sun, but not yet as the beloved of the Sun, 
flying before her lover
 and destroyed by his embrace. 
This
 however, ,vas a very huniliar expression in the 
old mythologicallangnage of the .Aryans. The Dawn 
ha
 died in the arms of the Sun, or the Dawn is fly- 
ing: bef<')l'e the Sun, or the Sun ha
 
hattered the car 
of the D
nvn, were expressions meaning sinlply, the sun 
has risen, the dawn is gone. Thus, "'e read in the Rv. 
IV. 30, in a h,Vlllll celebrating the achievements of In- 
dra, the ('hief Rolar deity of the Veda: - 


"
\nd this strong ana nlanly deed also thou hast 
perfunlll'd, 0 Indra, that thou struckest the daughter 
of D
raus (the Da W11), a \\'0111al1 difficult to vanquish. 
" Yes, even the daughter of D.raus, the lllagnified, 
the Dawn, thou, 0 Inch'a, a. great hero, hast ground to 
pieces. 
" The D
nvn rushed off from her crushed car, fear- 
ing that I neIra, the bull, nlight strike her. 
" This her car lay there ,yell ground to pieces; s}le 
f: ., 
"'el1t ar a way. 


In this case, Inc1ra behaves rather unceremoniously 
to tlu-. daughter of the s]\y; but, in other r]acc
, slw is 
lov('d hy all the bright gods of heaYen
 not excluding 
11('1' own f:lther. The Sun, it is said (Ry. I. 11,'), 2), 
fi)l1ows her fronl hehind, as a Juan fol1o,vs a woman. 
" SJw, the Dawn, who"e cart is eIrawn by ,vhite horses, 
i:; carried away in trÏtunph by the two l-\s,.ins," as the 
Lcukippidcs are carried off hy the' Dioskuroi. 
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If now' ,ye translate, or rather transliterate, "Da- 
hanâ" into Greek, Dáphne stands before us, and her 
"rhole history is intel1igible. Daphne is young nnd 
beautiful, - Apollo loves her
 - she flies before :lim, 
and dies as he en1braC'es her with his bril1iant rays. 
0/ 
Or, as another poet of the Veda eX. 189) expresses it, 
"The Da,vn comes near to him, - she expires as soon 
as he begins to breathe, - the mighty one irradiates 
the sky." }\.ny one ,yho hns eyes to see and a ])('art to 
feel with nature like the poets of old, may still see 
Dahne and Apollo,-the dawn rushing and trembling 
through the sky, and fading a,vay at the sudden ap- 
proach of the bright suu. Thus eyen in so n10dern a 
poet as Swift
 the old poetry of nature breaks through 
when, in his address to Lord Harley on his lllarriage, 
he writes: - 
" So the bright Empress of the l\Iorn 
Chose for her spouse a mortal born: 
The Godde!':s made adyances first, 
Else what aspiring- hero dur
t? 
Though like a maiden of fifteen 
She blushes when by mortals seen: 
StiH blushes, and with haste retires 
'Vhen Sol pursues her with his fires." 


The metamorþhosis of Daphne into a laurel-tree is a 
continuation of the myth of peculiarly Greek gro,vth. 
Daphne, in Greek, meant no longer the da,vn, but 
it had become the name of the laure1. 1 Hence the 


1 Professor Curtius admits my explanation of the myth of Daphne as the 
dawn, but he says, " If we could but see why the dawn is changed into a 
laurel!" I have explained before the influence of homonymy in the growth 
of early myths, and this is only another instance of this influence. The 
dawn was callerl 
á.qJVYJ, the burning, so wag the laurel, as wood that bums 
easily. Afterward the two, as usual, were supposed to be one, or to have 
some connection with each other, for how, the people would say, could they 
have the same Harne? See Etym. Jf. p. 250. 20, 4SavXJ.lÓII' EVKa 1 '<TTOII ÉÚ'>lOIl: 
Hesych. 
avxJ.lóv' ÉVKaV<T'TOII 
.íÀOII fJá.r:>vYJ
 (1. EVKaV<T'TOII ÉÚÀOII ðátþvYJII, Ahrens, 
mal. G'I'æc. ii. 532). Legerlotz, in Kuhn's Zeì/scJl1'ift, vol vii. p. 292. 
Uct'Ures on the Science of Language, Second Series. p. 502. 
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tree Daphne ,vas considered sacred to the lover of 
Daphne, the da,vn, and Daphne herself was fabled to 
have been changed into a tree whl'll praying to her 
Blother to protect her from the, iolence of ....-\pollo. 
'Vithout the help of the Vecla, the nanle of Dapl1ne 
and the legend attached to her, would IUlvc renlained 
unintelligihl
, for the later Sanskrit supplies no key to 
this nanle. This 
hows the value of the Veda for the 
purpose of comparative lllythology, a science "which, 
,vithout the Veda, would have renlained luere guess- 
,vork, without fixed principles and without a safe 
basis. l 
In order to show in ho,v many different ways the same 
idea Inay he expressed Inythologically, I have confined 
nlyself to the names of the dawn. The dawn is really 
one of the riehest sources of Àr

all mythology; and 
another class of legends, E'lHhodying the' strife between 
winter aUlI SUl1nner, the return of spring, tIlC revival of 
nature, i" in most languages Lut a reflection and am- 
plification of the more ancient stories telIing of the strife 
between night an(l day, the return of the 11101'n, the 
revival of the \\'hol(> world. The 
toril\s. again, of solar 
heroes ficrhting throu!!:h a thunder-stor.ln acraillst tIle 

 
 
 ö 
powers of darkness, are borrowed from the same 
gOlll'CI'; and the cows, so frequcntly alludtd to in tlle 
V eda
 fi
 carried off by V ritra and Lrol1.Q'ht lJfick l)y 
I ndra
 are in reality the sanlC bright cows w Ilich the 
Dawn drives out every nlorning to their pasture 
ground; sometilucs the douds, which, fi'OlH thcir heavy 
udders, send (lown refreshing and fertilizing rain or 


1 For another deyelopment of the same word U Ahanâ," leading ulti- 
mately to the myth of Athene, see Lecturf?s on the Science of Language, 
Sf'cond Seric!;, p. 502. 
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de,v upon the parched earth; sometimes the bright 
days themselves, that seem to step out one by one from 
the dark stable of the night, and to be carried off from 
their ,vide pasture by the dark po,vers of the 'Vest. 
There is no sight in nature lllore elevating than the 
dawn even to us, ,vhorn philosophy would wish to teach 
that nil adjnirari is the highest ,,,iSÙOIIl. Yet in ancient 
times the po,ver of adlniring was the greatest blessing 
bestowed on 111ankind; and ,vhen could ITlan have ad- 
mired more intensely, when could his heart have been 
more gladdened and overpowered with joy, than at the 
approach of- 


" the Lord of light, 
Of life, of love, and gladness! " 


The darkness of night fiBs the human heart ,,,ith 
despondency and a we, and a feeling of fear and anguish 
sets every nerve trembling. There is man like a forlorn 
child, fixing his eye wit.h breathless anxitty upon the 
East, the ,vomb of day, ,,,here the light of the world 
has flamed up so many times before. As the father 
waits the birth of his child, so the poet ,vatches the 
dark heaving Night who is to bring forth her bright son, 
the sun of the day. The doors of heaven seem slowly to 
open, and ,vhat are called the bright flocks of the Dawn 
step out of the dark stable, returning to their wonted 
pastures. \Vho has not seen the gradual ad vance of 
this radiant procession, - the heaven like a distant sea 
tossing its golden waves, - when the first rays shoot 
forth like brilliant horses racing round the \vhole course 
of the horizon, - 'when the clouds begin to color up, 
each shedding her own radiance over her more distant 
sisters! Not only the east, but the ,vest, and the 
south, and the north, the 'whole temple of heaven is 
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illuminated, and the pious worshipper lights in response 
hi" own smalI light on the altar of his hearth, and stam- 
l11crs words ,vhich cxpress but faintly the joy that is in 
nature and in his own throLbino- heart: - 
o 
'
Rise! Our life, our spirit has come back! the dark- 
ness is gone, the light approaches! " 
If the people of antiquity caned these eternal lights 
of heaven their gods, their bright ones (" deya "), the 
Dawn ,vas the first-born among all the gods, - Proto- 
geneia, - dearest to man, and always young and fresh. 
But if not raised to an ilnmortal state, if only admired 
as a kind being, awakening every morning the children 
of man, her life ,vould seem to be short. She soon 
fades away, and dies when the fountain-head of light 
rises in naked splendor, and sends his first swift glance 
through the vault of heaven. 'Ve cannot realize that 
sentinlent with ,vhich the eye of antiquity dwelt on 
-these sights of nature. To us aU is law, orùer, neces. 
-sity. 'rVe calculate the refractory po,ver of the atmos- 
phere, ,ve measure the possible length of the da,vn in 
every climate, and the rising of the sun is to us uc 
greater surprise tIIan the birth of a child. But if 've 
could believe again, that there was in the sun a being 
like our own, that in the da \VB there 'vas a soul open 
to human sympathy, - if ,ve could bring ourselves to 
look for a moment upon these po,vers as personal, free, 
and adorabh.', how different would be our feelings at 
the blush of day! That Titanic assurance ,vith whi('h 
we say, the sun must rise, wa
 unkno,vn to the early 
worshippers of nature, or if ther also began to feel the 
regularity with which the sun and the other stars per- 
form their daily labor, they still thought of free beings 
kept in tenlporary servitude, chained for a tillie>, and 
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bound to obey a higher wiII, but sure to rise, like 
Herakles, to a higher glory at the end of their labors. 
It seenlS to us childish when ,ve read in the Veda such 
expressions as, "'Vill the Sun rise?" "'ViII our old 
friend, the Da,yn, come back again?" ""\Vill the po,v- 
ers of darkness be conquered by the God of light? " 
.\..nd when the SUll rose, they ,volldered ho,v, but just 
born, he ,vas so mighty, and strangled, as it ,vere, in 
his cradle, the serpents of the night. They asked ho.w 
he could walk along the sky? ,,,hy there ,vas no dust 
on his road? \vhy he did not fall back,vard? But at 
last they greeted hiln like the poet of our own time,- 
" Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night! " 
and the human eye felt that it could not bear the bril- 
liant 11lajesty of him \v horn tlley call "the Life, tIle 
Breath, the brilliant Lord and Father." 
Thus sunrise ,vas the revelation of nature, a,vaken- 
ing in the Inunan nlind that feeling of dependence, of 
helplessness, of hope, of joy and faith in higher PO\v- 
ers, \vhich is the source of all wisdom, the spring of all 
religion. But if sunrise inspired the first prayers, 
called forth the first sacrificial RaInes, sunset ,vas the 
odler tinle when, again, the heart of lllan would trem- 
hIe, and his mind be filled \vith a\vful thoughts. The 
shadows of night approach, the irresistible power of 
sleep grasps man in the midst of his pleasures, his 
friends depart, and in his loneliness his thoughts turn 
again to lligher po\vers. 'Vhen tho day departs, the 
poet he,vails the untimely death of his bright friend, 
nay, he sees in his short career the likenes
 of his own 
life. Perhaps, '1'hen he has fallen asleep, his sun may 
never rise again, and thus the place to which the set- 
tino- sun withdraws in the far 'Vest rises before his 
b 
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1111nd as the abode ,,,here he hilllself would go after 
death, where '10 his fathers went before hiln," and where 
all the ,,,ise and the pious rejoice in a "new life with 
Y alBa and Varuna." Or he Inight look upon the sun, 
not as a r-;hort-lived hero, but as young, unchanging, 
and ahv:t)rs the 
an1e, while generations after genera- 
tions of Inortal lllen were pa
sing away. Alld hence, 
hy the luere force of contrast, the first intiluatiun of 
beings which do not ,,-ither and decay - of inll11ortaIs, 
of immortality! Then the poet would inlplore the 
imlnortal sun to come again, to youchsafe to the sleeper 
a new 111orning. The god of day ,vould bec<nne the 
god of tin1e, of life and dC'ath. ..Agaill
 the C'\"ening 
twilight, the sister of the da \Vn, repeating, thongh with 
a more smnbre light, the wonders of the n1ornillg, how 
Juany feelings 111ust it have roused in the Inu-;illg poet 
- how nUl]}}" pOeIns Blust it have elicited in the liying 
language of ancient times! 'Vas it the Dawn that 
'-'mne again to giye a last elnbrace to hin1 who had 
parted froll1 her in the n10rning ? 'Vas 
he the im- 
nlortal, the always returning goddpss, and he the lllor- 
tal, the daily dying sun? Or was r-;he the lnortal, 
hidding a last fh.rew'ell to her iInnlort
11over, burnt, as 
it ,vere, on the same pile which '''ould consume her, 
while he wuuld rise to the 
eat of the gods? 
Lpt us exprc
s these siulple scenes in :In('ient lan- 
guag<-\ and we shan find oursl'lvcs surrounded on cyery 
side by Inythology full of cuntradictions and incongru- 
ities, the f'ànlC being represented as uiortal or in11I10rtal, 
as Jnan or 'von1an, as the poetical eye of Ill.tO shifts its 
point of view, and gives its own color to the Hlysterious 
play of llahu'o, 
One of the myths of the Veda which expresses thi
 
vo
 a 7 
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corrdatloll of the Da,vn and the Sun, this love between 
the iuunortal and the mortal, and the identity of the 

Iorning Da'Vll and the Evening T,vilight, is the story 
of Urvasî and Purûravas. The two nan1es ". Urvasî " 
and " Purûravas," are to the Hindu tHere proper names, 
and even in the Veda their original n1eaning has ahnost 
entirely tl1ded .Hvay. There is a dialogue in the Rig- 
veda between Urvasî and Purûravas, ,vhere both ap- 
pear personified in the san1e Inallner as in the play of 
"K:alidâsa." The first point, therefore, whieh we have 
to prove is that" U rva
3Î " was originally an appella- 
tion, and Incant da,vn. 
The et:Ylnology of " UrvasÎ " is difficult. It cannot 
be derived froin " urva " by Ineans of the suffix" sa, l ., 
bccause there is no such word as " urva," and because 
derivatives in '
sa," like "rolnasá," "yuvasá.," etc., 
have the accent on the last syHable. 2 I therefore acC'cpt 
the C0t11mOn Indian explanation b.r which this nan1ü is 
deriverl from" uru," wide (E:VjYt)), and a root" as," to 
pervade, and thus t'OInpare "uru-asî" ,vith anothel' 
frequent epithet of the Dawn, "urûlcî," the fen1Íllinc of 
" uru-ak," far-going. It ,yas certainly one of the m()
t 
strikinO" features, and one by which the Da\vn \vas dis- 
o v 
tinguished from all the other dw.eIlcrs in the heavens, 
that she occupies the wide cxpanse of the sky, and that 
her horses ride, as it were, ,vith the s\viflness of thought 
rounel the whole horizon. lIenee ,ye find that names be- 
ginning with" urn" in Sanskrit, and with E:VPV in Greek, 
are almost invariably old rnythological names of the 
Dawn or the Twilight. l"he earth also, it is true, 
1 Pânini, V. 2, 100. 
2 Other explanatioas of ,. "Ln-asî" may be 
et'n in Professor Roth's edition 
of the Nirukta, ::Ind in the Sanskrit Dictionary publi:,hed by him and Pro- 
fes
or lloch tlingl::. 
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cJaim:-, thi
 epithet, but ill different cOlllbinatiuns frolll 
tho
e which apply to the bright godde
s. N an1e::, of 
the Dawn are Euryphaé
:')a, the mother or I-Ieli08; 
Eurvk
'de or Eurv r n'le the dauP'hter of En(h:ll1Ïon . 
.J .J .J "' , 
 .T' 
Euryulede, the wife of Glaukos ; EurynOll1C, the lllother 
of the Charites; and Eurydike, the ".ife of Orpheus, 
'whose character as an ancient god will Le discussed 
hereafter. In the Veda the na1ne of U::;has ur EÜ8 is 
hardly ever Inentiuned withuut SOIne allusion to her 
fhr and wide-slJreading 
plelldor; such as "UITiyâ 
vibhâti," she shines wide; "un'iyâ vilcákshe," looking 
fiu' and wide; "varî) asÎ," the widest!, ,vhereas the light 
of the SUll is not represented as ,vide-
tretching, but 
rather as far-darting. 
But there are other indications beside the n1ere nanle 
of U rYa
î, ,vhich lead us to suppose that she was orig- 
inally the goddess of the ùa wn. 
, Vasishtha," though 
host kno,vl1 as the nalne of one of the chief puets of 
the Veda, is the superlative of" ,asu," Lright; and as 
such al
o a. n
une of the Sun. Thus it happ(,ll
 that 
expressions which apply properly to the sun only, 
were transferred to the au('ient poet. lIe is caHcd the 
son of l\litra and Varulla, Bight and day, an cÀpressioll 
which has a meaning only with regard to Vasishtha, 
the sun; and as the ::,un is rrequently called thp off- 


1 The name which approach(>s lI('nrl'
t to L. rrYn
î" in Greek might 8f>Cm 
Ir be \L Europe," bEcause the palntal s is occa
ionall.r rcpresentl-d by a 
Grtt:k 7r. a
 aSvo.=i.7rr.oç. The only ùil1!culty is the IOIJg' w in Greek; other- 
Víi
e Europe, carried away hy the whirè bull (" Yri
h<m," own, bul1, 
tal- 
liolJ, in the Veda a fr('(tuen t appellation of the 
un. and Usn-tn." whitt:', 
upplie<l to the 8ame deity), carrIcd away on his back (the sun bcing' fre- 
fluently n'pre:-ented as behind tiT bdow the IIa\\JI, 
ee p. !J
 and the myth of 
Furydike on p. 127); ll
ain carriell to a di
tant cay!' (the gloaming of the 
evening); antllhother of 4\}Il)1I0, the god of lll1ylight, or of 
Iinos (1\Ianu, 
a murtal Zeus),-all this \\ouM wl.1I agrce \\ith thL' go(Ic..h.<:g of the dawn. 
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spring of the dawn, "\r asishtha, the poet, is said to o,ve 
his birth to UrvasÌ (Rv. VII. 33, 11). The pccul- 
iarity of his birth relninds us strongly of the birth of 
Aphrodite, as told by Hesiod. 
Again, ,ve find that in the fe,v passages ,vhere the 
name of UrvasÎ occurs in the Rig-veda, the sanle attri- 
butes and actions are ascribed to her 'which usually be- 
long to U shas, the Dawn. 
It is frequently said of Ushas, that she prolongs the 
life of man, and the same is said of UrvasÎ (V. 41, 19; 
X. 95, 10). In one passage (Rv. IV. 2, 18) Drvas] is 
even used as a plural, in the sense of many cIa ,vns or 
days increasing the life of nlan, which shows that the 
appellative power of the ,,,ord ,vas not yet quite for- 
gotten. Again, she is called "antarikshaprâ," filling 
the air, a usual epithet of the sun, " brihaddivâ," ,vith 
111ighty splendor, all indicating the bright presence of 
the da,vn. Ho,vever, the best proof that" UrvasÎ'- 
,vas the da ,vn is the legend told of her and of her 
love to Purûravas, a story that is true only of the Sun 
and the Ða,vl1. That" Purûravas" is an appropriate 
name of a solar hero requires hardly any proof. "Purû- 
ravas " meant the same as 7rOÀ1JÚE:1)K

, endowed ,dth 
llluch light; for though "rava" is generally used of 
sound, yet the root "I'u," \vhich lneans originaI1y to 
cry, is also applied to color, I in the sense of a loud or 
crying color, i. e. red (cf. ruber, rufus, Lith. "rauda," 


1 Thus it is said (Rv. VI. 3,6) the fire cries with light, "sokishâ rârapiti; " 
the two Spartan Charites are caUeel K).l1Tcí. (ICÀ'l"jTcí., incluta) and <ÞClfl'Jlá, i. e. 
Clara, clear shining (see Sonne, in Kuhn's Zeitscltrift, vol. x. þ. 363). 
In the Veda the rising sun is said to cry like a new-born child (Rv. IX. 74, 
1). Profe
sor Kuhn himself has evidently misunderstood my argument. I 
do not derive "rayas" from "ran." but I only quote "rap" as illustrat- 
ing the close connection between loudness of sound and brightness of 
light. See also J-lsti, Oricnt 'ltnd Occidf:ut, '-01. ii. p, G9. 
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O. II. G. "rôt;' "rudhira," Èpv9póç; also Sanskrit 


 ray], " sun). Besides, Purûravas caUs hin1self 
" Vasishtha," ,vhich, as \ve kno\v, is a name of the 
Sun; and if he is called "Aida," the son of " Idâ," 
the same name is elsewhere (Rv. III. 29, 3) given to 
" Agni,.' the fire. 
N o\v the story, in its most ancient fornI, is found in 
the Brâhmana of tl1e Yagur-veda. There ,ve read:- 
" UrvasÎ, a kind of fairy, fell in love with Purûravas, 
the son of Idâ, and \v hen she met him, she said: 
'Embrace me three titnes a day, but never against 
my w.ill, and let me never see you ,vithout your royal 
garlllents, for this is the manner of ,vomen.' In this 
Inanner she lived ,vith hin1 a long time, and she 'vas 
\\'itl1 child. Then her former friends, the Gandhar- 
vas, said: 'This U rvasÎ has no\v d we It a long tiule 
alnong mortals; let us see that she come back.' N o,v, 
there 'vas a e,ve, ,vith two lal11bs, tied to the couch of 
U rvasÎ and Purûra vas, and the Gandharvas stule one 
of them. UrvasÎ said: 'They take away UIY darling, 
as if I Jived in a land where there i
 no 11ero and no 
man.' They stole the second, and she upLraided her 
husband again. Then Purûravas looked and said: 
, flow can that be a land ,yithout heroes or 111en where 
I am ? ' And naked, he sprang up; he thought it too 
long to put on his dress. Then the Gandharvas sent a 
flash of lightning, and U rvasî s
nv her husband naked 
as hy (layligl1t. Then she vanished; 'I con1C back,' 
she said - and ,vent. Then he bewailed his vanished 
love in bitter grief; and went near J{urukshetra. 
l'here is a lake there, called "
\nyataltplakshn," full 
of lotus flo\vcrs, and \vhile the king ,valked along its 
bordl'r, the fairies ,,,ere playing there in the ,vater, in 
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the shape of birds. And Urvasî discovered him, and 
said: - 
" 'That is the nlan \vith WhOIll I d\velt so long.' 
Then her friends said: 'Let us appear to him.' She 
agreed, and they appeared before him. Then the king 
recognized her and said:- 
" , Lo! nlY ,vife! stay, thou cruel in lnind! let us 
no\v exchange SOlne ,yords! Our secrets, if they are 
not told no,v, ,viII not bring us luck on any later day.' 
" She replied: '\Vhat shall I do with thy speech ? 
I am gone like the first of the da-wns. Purûravas, go 
home again! I aIll hard to be caught, like the vánd.' 
" He said, in despair: 'Then nlay thy former friend 
no,v fall down, never to rise again; may he go far, far 
a,vay! l\fay he lie do,vn on the threshold of death, 
and n1a.r rabid \""olves there devour him! ' 
"She replied: 'Purûravas, do not die! do not fa}] 
do,vn! let not evil ,volves devour thee! there is no 
friendship with women, their hearts are the hearts of 
,yolves. \Vllen I ,valked among mortals under a dif- 
ferent form - when I d,velt ,vith thee, four nights of 
the autumn, I ate once a day a StllaU piece of butter- 
and even no,v I feel pleasure from it.' 
"Thus, at last, her heart melted, and she said: 
, Come to me the last night of the year, and thou shalt 
be ,vith me for one night, and a son will be born to 
thee.' He \vent the last night of the year to the 
golden seats, and while he ,vas alone, he was told to 
go up, and then they sent U rvasÎ to him. Then she 
said: 'The Gandharvas ,viII to-morrow grant thee a 
.wish; choose!' He said: ' Choose thou for 111e.' She 
replied: 'Say to theIn, let me be one of you.' Early 
the next lllorn, the Gåndharvas gave hinl his choice; 
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but when he said 'Let Ine be one of you,' th:-y sai<! : 
, 1"'hat kind of sacred fire is not yet knO\Yll anlong 111en, 
by which he could perfonn a sacrifice, 
l1d become one 
of ourselyes.' They then initiated Purûrayas in the 
mysteries of a certain sacrifice, and ,vhen he had per- 
fonned it, he becanle hiulself one of the Gnndhar\'as." 
1'his is the silnplc story, told in the Brftlnnn1La, and 
it is told there in order to sho,v the importance of a 
peculiar rite, the rite of kindling the fire by friction, 
,vhich is represented as the one by,vhich Purûravas 
obtained illllnortality.l The verses quoted in the story 
are taken froln the Rig-veda, where ,ve find, in the 
last book, tog
ther with nlany strange relics of popular 
poetry, a dialogue between the two celestial lovers. 
It con
ists of seventeen verses, ,vhile the author of the 
13rûJnnana knew oIlly fifteen. In one of the verses 
vdlÏch he quotes, Urvasî says, "I anI gone forever, 
like the first of the dawns," ,vhich sho\vs a strange 
gliulmering of the old nlyth in the 11lil1d of the poet, 
and relllinds us of the tears ".hich the l110ther of 
Ien1- 
non shed over the corpse of her son, and which even 
by later poets are called rHorning dc,v. Again, in the 
f()urth verse, Urva8Î addressing herself, says: "This 
person (that is to say I), ,,,hen she wa
 wedded to 
hiln, 0 Dawn! she WCIl t to his house, and 'V:1S en1- 
braced by him clay anù night." Again, she tells Purû- 
ra vas that he was created by the gods in ord{'r to slay 
the }>o',"ers of darkness (" dasyuhatyâya"), a ta
k in- 
yariably aseribed to Intlra and other sular beinO's. 
. b 


1 A most intrresting and ingenious explanation of this ceremony is given 
hy })rofc!'sor Kuhn, in his ESf;ay. Die J/17'abkllnft, des Fellers, p. 7g. The 
applj(':1tion of that ceremony to the old myth of rn.nsÎ and PurQ)t\yas be- 
longs eIt.arly to R Inter ngp: it is an after-thou
ht that could only ari!'e with 
Ilt'oplc who wished to find a symbolical significance in c'"er.r act of thcil 
traditional ritual. 
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Eyell the HaInes of the companions of l
 rvasi point. to 
the d::nvn, and Purûravas says: - 
'" 'Vhen I, the mortal, threw my arOlS around those 
flighty ilnUlortals, they trenlbled away [raIn 111e like a 
trembling doc, like horses that kick against the cart." 
No goddess is so frequently ca]]ed the friend of man 
as the Da,vn. "She goes to every house" (1. 123, 
4); " she thinks of the d,velling of Ulan" (I. 123, 
1); "she does not despise th
 SUlan or the great" (1. 
124, 6); "she brings ,vealth" (I. 48, 1); "she is 
a1 ways the sarne, immortal, divine" (I. 124, 4; I. 123, 
8); "she does not grow old" (1. 113, 15); "she is 
the young goddess, but she lllakes nUll1 gro,v old" (1. 
92, 11). Thus Purûravas caned UrvasÎ "the iln. 
lllortal alTIOng the mortals;" and, in his last verse, he 
addressed his beloved in the following words:- 
" I, the brightest Sun, I hold UrvasÎ, her who fills 
the air (with light), who spreads the sky. May the 
blessing of thy kind deed be upon thee! Conle back, 
the heart burns Ine." 
Then the poet says: - 
"Thus the gods spake to thee, 0 son of Idâ; in 
order that thou, bound to death, mayest grow to be 
this (immortal), thy race should ,vorship the gods ,vith 
oblations! 1.'hen thou also ,yilt rejoice in heaven." 
'Ve must certainly achnit, that even in the Veda, 
the poets ,vere as ignorant of the original meaning (Æ 
Urvasî and Purûravas as Homer 'was of Tithonos, if 
110t of Eos. To them they ,vere heroes, indefinite be- 
ings, TIlen yet not men, gods yet not gods. But to us, 
though placed at a B1uch greater distance, they disclose 
their true meaning. As ,V ords\vorth says: - 

, Not unrejoiced, I see thee climb the sky 
In naked splendor, clear from mist and haze"- 
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Antil1uity :spoke of the naked Sun, and of the chaste 
Dawn hiding her :f.'lce when she had seen her husband. 
Yet she says she wilI COlne again. An!1 after the Sun 
has traveIJed through the world in seareh of his be- 
loved, ,vhen he conles to the threshold of death, and is 
going to end his solitary life, she appears again in the 
gloanling, the 
an1e as the dawn,- as Eos in Honler 
hegins and ends the day, - and she carries him away 
to the golden seats of the inUllortab. 1 
I have selected this 11lyth chiefly in order to sho,v 
how ancient poetry is only the faint echo of ancient 
language, and ho,v it ,yas the silnple story of nature 
,yhich inspired the early poet, and held before his mind 
that deep n1irror in which he Blight see reflected the 
passions of his own soul. For the heart of n1an, as 
long as it knows but its own bitterness, is silent and 
sullen. I t does not tell its loye and its los
. There 
l1lay be a Junte poetry in solitary grief, but "
Inelnos- 
rne," the Illusing goddess of recollection, is not a 
nluse herself, though she is the nlother of the 
Iuses. 
It is the synlpathy ,vith the grief of others which first 
gives utterance to the poet's grief, and opens the lips of 
a silent despair. And if his pain ,vas too decp and 
too sacred, if he could not compare it to the f-uffering 
of any other hunlan heart, the ancicnt poet had still 
the heart of nature to COlnmunc with, and in her silent 
suffering he sa,v a noble likeness of what he felt and 
sufferec1 within hilnself. 'Vhen, after a dark night, 
the li(rht of the da y returncd, he thouO'ht of his own 

 0 
light that would never rise again. \VhCll he 
aw the 


1 Od. v. :i!>0. àÀ;\' ÕTt! ðÌJ TplTOII 
/-I.ap iürr;\oICap.ot; Té).
O" 'I1ws-. For different 
explanations of this and 
imjlar . \'erse
, s('e VöJcker, Übu honzerisc/le Geo- 
g,.(tpld
 'llUll WdtkwlIle, Hannonr, 1830, p. 31. 
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Sun kis
illg tile Dawn, he drean1t of days and joys 
g
)ne forever. And ,vhen the Da'Yl1 trelnblecl, and 
grew pale, and departed, and ,yhen the Sun seemed to 
look for her, and to lose her the more his brilliant eye 
sought her, an inlage ,yould rise in his nlind, and he 
would renlenlber his o,vn fate and yet forget it, ,vhile 
telling in measured "yords the love and loss of the Sun. 
Such was the origin of poetry. Nor was the evening 
without its channs. And ,vhen, at the end of a dreary 
day, the Sun seemed to die a,vay in the far 'Vest, still 
looking for his Eastern bride, and suddenly the heavens 
opened, and the glorious ilnage of the Dawn rose again, 
her beauty deepened by a gloanling sadness - lvould 
not the poet gaze till the last ray had vanished, and 
,vonld not the last vanishing ray linger in his heart, 
and kindle there a hope of another life, ,vhere he would 
find again what he had loved and lost on earth? 


,: There is a radiant, though a short-lived flame, 
That burns for poets in the dawning east; 
And oft my soul has kindled at the same, 
'Vhen the captivity of sleep had ceased." 


There is much suffering in nature to those "vho have 
eyes for silent grief, and it is this tragedy - the tragedy 
of nature - ,vhich is the life-spring of all the tragedies 
of the' ancient world. The idea of a young hero, 
,yhether he is called "BaJdr," or "Sigurd,". or 
"Sîfrit," or "Achilles," or " :Nleleager," or "J{epha- 
los," dying in the fullness of youth, a story so fre- 
quently told, localized, and individualized, ,yas first 
suggested by the Sun, dying in all his youthful vigor, 
either at the end of a day, conquered by the po\vers 
of darkness, or at the end of the sunny season, stung 
Ly the thorn of 'Vinter. Again, that L'ltal spell by 
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which these sunny heroes ll1USt ]eaye their first 1()'\"2
 
becon1c unfaithful to her or she to thenl, ,vas b01To\\"l'<Ì 
fi'om nature. The fate of these solar heroes ,yas incyi- 
table, and it ,vas their lot to die by the hand or by the 
llnwiUing treachery of their nearest friends or relatiyes. 
The Sun forsakes the Da\vn, and dies at the end of the 
day according to an inexorable f:'lte, and bewailed by 
the whole of nature. Or the Sun is the Sun of Spring, 
who ,voos the Earth, and then forsakes his bride and 
grows cold, and is killed at last by the thorn of 'Vinter. 
It is an old story, but it is f()1'ever new in the mythol- 

 
 
ogy and the legends of the ancient ,vorld. Thns 
Balch', in the Scandinavian "Edda," the diyinc proto- 
type of Sigurd and Sffrit, is beloved by the whole \Yorlel. 
Gods and men, the ,vhole of nature, aU that grows and 
lives, had s\\"orn to his mother not to hurt the bright 
hero. The mistletoe alone, that does not gro\v on the 
earth
 but. on trees, had been forgotten, and \vith it 
Balch' is killed at the \vinter solstice: - 


" So on the floor lay RaMer, <lead; nnd rounel 
Lay thickly strewn, swords, axe!':, (larts, and 
pears, 
1Vhich all the gods in sport had idly tbrown 
At llaMer, whom no weapon pierced or c)O\-e: 
But in his breast stood fixt the fatal bough 
Of mistletoe, which Luk, the accuser, gave 
To Hoder, and ul1wittin
 Holler threw: 
'Gainst that alone had Balder's life no charm." 


Thus Isfendiyar, in the Persian epic, cannot be 
,younded by any ,,'"capon, yct it is his fhte to be kiI1ed 
by a thorn, \vhich
 as an arrow, is thrown into Lis e
re 
hy RustC1n. Ru
tcnl, again, can only be killed by his 
hrother; IIcrakh.'s, by the n1Ïstakell kindness of his 
wife; Sîfrit, by the anxious solicitude of I\:rielnhiIt, or 
b
r the jealousy of Brunhilt, \\'h0111 he had for:-;akt'll. 
I Ie is vulnerable in onè spot only, like Achille:-;, tllHl it 
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is there ,,-here Hagene (the thorn) strike
 him. All 
these are fragnlents of solar nlyths. · The ,vhole of 
nature ,vas divided into two reahns 
 the one dark, 
cold, ,vintry, and deathlike, the other bright, 'varIn, 
vernal, and fun of life. Sigurd, as the solar hero i
 
called in the "Edda," the desccndant of Odin, slays 
the serpcnt Fafhir, and conquers the treasure on 'which 
Andvari, the (lwarf, had pronounced his curse. This 
is the treasure of the Niflungs or Nihelungs, the treas- 
ure cf the earth, ,vhich the nebulous po,yers of winter 
and darkness had carried a,vay like robbers. The ver- 
nal sun wins it back, and like DeIneter, rich in the 
posse
sion of her rest.ored daughter, the earth becolnes 
f(n' a tiule rich with a11 the treasures of spring.l He 
then, according to the" EeIda," deliyers Brynhild, who 
had been doomed to a maO'ic slee p after bein!! wounded 
'=' .. 
,,-ith a thorn by Odin, but ,,'ho is no,v, like the spring 
after the sleep of winter, brought back to ne,v life by 
the love of Sigurd. But he, the lord of the treasure 
(" vasupati "), is driven on,vard by his fate. He 
plights his troth to Brynhild, and gives her the fatal 
ring he had taken from the treasure. But he must 
lcave her, and when he arrives at the castle of Gunnar, 
Gunnar's wife, Grimhild, 11lakes him forget Brynhild, 
and he malTies ]JCr daughter, Gudrun. Already his 
course begins to decline. He is bound to Gunnar, 
nay, he Inust conquer for hinl his o,yn fornler bride, 
Brynhild, whom Gunnar no,v marries. Gunnar Gju- 
kasoll SeelTIS to signify darkness, and thus ,ve see that 


1 Cf. Rig-veda V. 47, 1: "Pra,yufigatî dh-ah eti bruvânâ mahî mâtâ 
dubituh bodhayantî, âvivâsantî yuvatih manishâ pib'ibhyalL â sadane 
golnn-ânâ." On" mahî mâtâ "=.ftfa[Jna --,
fnter, see Grassmann, in Kuhn's 
Zât.<>.chr{ft, vol. xvi. p. IG!). "Duhitur bodhayanti," inquiring for or find. 
ing her daughter, 
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the a wakening mIll burlding spring is gone, carried 
a way by Gunnar, like Proserpina by Pluto; like Sîtâ 
by Ilâ vana. Gudrnn, the daughter of Grilnhild, and 

OJlletinIes herself called GrinIhiId, whether the latter 
n
\lne 111eant SUlllnler (cf." ghanna " in Sanskrit) or, 
the earth and nature in the latter part of the year, is a 
sister of the dark Gunuar, and though no,v 11larried to 
the bright Signrd, she belongs herself to the nebulous 
regions. Gunnar, who has forced Sigurd to yield hiIll 
Drynhild, is now planning the death of his kinslnan, 
because BrYllhild has discovered in Sigurd her for1ne1' 
lover, and HUlst have her revenge. IIögni dissuades 
his brother Gunnar fi'Olll the murder; but at last the 
third brother IIödr, stabs Sigurd ,vhile he is asleep at 
the ,vinter solstice. Rrynhild has ahvays loved hiln, 
and \vhen her hero is killed she distributes the trcasure, 
and is burnt, like Nanna, on the san1e pile \vith Sigurd, 
a s\vord being placed beÌ\veen the hvo loyers. Gu- 
drun also Lc\vails the death of her husband, but she 
forgets hiln, and Inarries At1i, the brother of BrYHhild. 
A.tli 1l0'V claÍIn
 the treasure froIH Gunnar and IIögni, 
by right of his ,vife, and ,vhen they refuse to give it 
up, he invites theln to his house, and n1akes them pris- 
oners. Gunnar still refuses to reveal the spot ,vherc 
the treasure is buried till h
 sees the heart of Högni, 
his brother. A heart is brought him, but it quivcrs, 
and he says, "This is not the heart of Iny brother." 
'fhe real heart of Högni is brought at last, and Gunnar 
says, "N o,v I alone lnlo,v ,vhere the treasure lies, and 
'"lie Rhine shan rather have it than I ,viII give it up to 
t}lCC." lIe is then bound hy i\tli, and thro\\'n 
un()llg 
Herpents. But eve]} tl1<..' serpents he charn1s Ly play- 
ing on the harp ,,-ith his teeth, till at last one \ iper 
,
nnyls np to hinl, an<l kills him. 
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!-!ow 111uch has this 11lyth been changed, .when we 
find it again in the poetH of the" :Kibelnnge " as it 'vas 
,vritten down at the end of the twelfth century in Ger- 
rnany! AU the heroes are Christians, and have been 
1l1ixed up ,vith historical persons of the fourth, flfth, 
and sixth centlll.ies. Gunther is localized in Burgundy, 
where we know that, in 433, a Gundicarius or Gun- 
daharius happened to be a real king, the same who, ac- 
cording to Cassiodorus, ,vas vanquished first by Aetins, 
nnt! afterwards Ly the Huns of Attila. Hence At1i, 
the brother of Brynhild, and the second husband of 
Gndrun (or I{rienlhilt), is identified with Attila, the 
king of the Huns (453); nay, even the brother of At- 
tila, BIeda, is brought in as Blödeli
l, the first ,vho 
attacked the Burgundial1s, and ,vas killed by Dank"rart. 
()ther historical persons ,yere drawn into the vortex of 
t he popular story, persons for Wh0111 there is no prece- 
dent at all in the " Edda.
' Thus ,ve find in the "Ni- 
Lelunge" Dietrich von Bern, ,vho is no other but The- 
o,lol'ic the Great (455-525), w.ho conquered Odoacer 
iil the battle of Ravenna (the faluous Rabenschlacht), 
and lived at Verona, in Gennan, Bern. Irenfried, 
again, introduced in the poenl as the Landgrave of 
Thuringia, has been discovered to be Hernlanfried, 
tho king of Thnrillgia, married to Alnalaberg, the 
niece of Theodoric. The most extraordinary coil1ci- 
d.cnce, ho,vcyer, is that by which Sigurd, the loyer of 
Brynhild, has been identified ,vith Siegbert, king of 
.t\ustrasia from 561 to 575, who ,vas actuaHy nlarried 
to the famous Brunehault
 who actually defeated the 
Huns, and ,vas actually Inurdered under the In05t trag- 
Ícal cÍrcunlstances by Fredegond, the 111istress of his 
brother Chilperic. This coincidence behvecn lTIJ,th 
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and history is so great, that it has induced SOine euhcnl- 
eristic critics to deriye the ,vhole legend of the "Ni.. 
helunge" from Austrasian history, and to Inake the 
Innrder of Siegbert by Brunehault the basis of the 
Inurder of Sîfrit or Sigurd by Brynhild. Fortunately, 
it is easier to answer these Gernlan than the old Greek 
cllhenlerists, for ,ve find in contemporary history that 
J ul"llandes, ,vho "Tote hi
 history at least bventy years 
Letè.>re the death of the Austrasian Siegbert, kne,v 
already the daughter (\f the Inythic Sigurd, S,vanhild, 
,,,1)0 ,vas born, according to the "Edda," after the 
111 unler of his ['tther, and after,vards kiUed by Jörmull- 
rek, wh01n the pOCIH has again historicized in Hennan- 
ricus, a Gothic king of the fourth c()ntury. 
Let us now apply to the Greek myths ,vhat we have 
l('
rlled froIn the gradual gro,vth of the German nlyth. 
There are cvi(lently historical facts round which the 
nl
Tth of I-Iernkles has crystallized, only we cannot sub- 
Mtantiate thenl so clearly as in the Inyth of the" Nibe.. 
lunge," Lecause we have there no conteulporaneous 
historical doculnents. Yet as the chief Heraklcs is 
represented as Lelonging to the royal Eunily of Argos, 
there lllaY have been a IIerakle
, perhaps the son of a 
king called /unphitryo, ,vhose descendants, after a tel11- 
purary exile, reconl}uer
d that part of Greece ,yhich 
had fonncrly been uuder the sway of Herakles. The 
traditions of the miraculous birth, of nlany of his heroic 
a(hTentures, and uf his death, were as Iittll' hase, L on 
historical faets as the legends of Sîfrit. In IIerakles 
kil1ing the Chilna
ra and 
illli1ar nH>llsters, ,ve see the 
reflpcted inlage of the Delphian Apollo killing the 
WOl'ln, or of Zeus. the god of the hrilliant sky., with 
\VhUln IIcrakles shares in ('Olnlllon the nanll'S of Id:cos, 
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OlYUlpios: and Pangenetor. As the myth of Sigurd 
and Gunnar throws its last broken rays on the kings 
of Burgundy, and on Attila ana Theodoric, the myth 
of the solar Herakles ,vas realized in SOlne selni-his- 
torical prince of Argos and l\fykenæ. Herakles Hlay 
have been the name of the national god of the Hera- 
klidæ, and this ,vould explain the ennlit
. of Hêrê, 
,,,hose worship flourished in Argos before the Dorian 
ilnn1Ígratioll. "That was fonnerly told of a god ,vas 
transferred to Herakles, the leader of the Heraldidæ, 
the ,vorshippers or sons of Herakles, while, at the SaIne 
tilne, nlany local and historical L'lCts connected with th
 
Herak1idæ and their leaders llla}'" have been "
orked up 
with the myth of the di,rine hero. rrhe idea of Hl'ra- 
kles being, as it were, the bond-servant of Eurysthcus, 
is of solar origin - it is the idea of the SUIl fettered to 
his ,york, and toiling fOl' men, his inferiors in strength 
and yirtue.1 Thus Sîfrit is toiling for Gunther, and 
even Apollo is for one year the slave of Laonledon- 
pregnant expressions, necessitated by the absence of 
more abstract verbs, and falniliar even to I1lodern 
poet.s : - 


" As aptly suits therewith that modest pace 
Submitted to the chains 
That bind thee to the path which God ordains 
That thou shouldst trace." 


The later growth of epic and tragical poetry may 
be Greek, or Indian, or Teutonic; it n1ay take the dif- 


1 The Peruyian Inca, Yupanqni, denied the pretension of the sun tt- "'e 
the doer of all things, for if he were free, he would go and visit other parts 
of the heavens where he had never been. U He is," said the Inca, " like a tied 
beast who goes ever round and rouml in the same track." Garcilaso de la 
Vega, part I. viii. 8. Acosta, llistorirt del Nuero Orbe, cap. v. Tylor, Early 
lIistory of J[ankind, p. 343. Brinton, The Jfyths of the NelO fVorld, p. 
55. 
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ferent colors of the different skies, the different warmth 
of the different dilnes; nay, it Inay attract and absorb 
H1l1Ch that is accidental and hi
torical. But if we cut 
into it and analyze it, the blood that runs through all 
the ancient poetry is the sarne blood; it is the ancient 
Inythicul spee
h. The atlll<Jsphere in ,yhich the carly 
poetry of the 
\.r'yans grew np was Inythological, it ,vas 
inlpl'cgnated with :SOlllcthing that could not be resisted 
hy thuse who breathed in it. It was like the siren 
,"oice of the IllodeI'll I'hYlne, which has suggested so 
many C<Hunlon ideas to poets "Titing in a conlll1on 
lanO'ua(re. 
z-- M 
'Ve know what Greek and Teutonic poets haye made 
of their cpic heroes; let us see no,v ,vhl'ther the 
s\varthy Hindu has been able to throw an equally beau 
tiful haze around the l1
unes of his luythical traditions. 
The story of the loves of Pllrûra vas and U rnvå has 
fj'cquently been told hy Hindu poets. \V c find it in 
their epic poeuls, in their Purânas, and in the Brihat. 
kathâ, the ,,, Great Story," a coHection of the popular 
legends of India. It has suffere(llnany ("hange
, yet 
('ven in l\:alidâsa's 1 play, of which I shall give a 
short abstract, ,ve recognizc the distant background, 
and ,ve lnay a(hnirp the skill "rith ,yhich this poet has 
hreathed Hew life and Innnan fcplincr into the withered 
o 
nalnes of a languagc long forgotten. 
'rhe first act opens with a :-;cene in tIle I-linlrtlaya 
nlountaillS. The nyn1phs of heaven, on rpturning fronl 
an asselnhly of the go(l
, have been attacked, and are 


1 Prof('!'sor "rilson ha
 g'iycn tilt' lìrst and r('ally beautiful tmnslation of 
this play in hi
 llinrln Theatre. The ori
illal \\ as pllhli
h{'d first at Cal
 
cuttu, and ha", sinec heen rep,'illted sevcral times. The hest cdition is that 
publislll>d hy Profc
sor llollcllsen. 
VOL. II. 8 
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nlourlling oyer the loss of U ryasÎ, "rho has been carried 
off bv a deulon. l{iua Purûravas enters on his chariot , 
oj ð 
and on hearing the cause of their grief, hastens to the 
rescue of the nymph. He soon returns, after having 
vanquished the robber, and restores U rvasî to her 
hea\genly conlpanions. But ,vhile he is carrying the 
nYlnph back to her friends in his chariot, he falls in 
love ,,,ith her and she ,,,ith hilll. He describes how. he 
saw her slowly recovering froll1 her terror: - 


" She recovers, though but faintly. 
So gently steals the moon upon the night, 
Retiring tardily; so peeps the flame 
Of coming fires through smoky wreaths; and thus 
The Ganges slowly dears her troubled wave, 
Engulfs the ruin that the crumbling bank 
Has hurled across her ag'itated course, 
And flows a clear amI stately stream again:' 


""Vhen they part, U rvasÎ ,,,ishes to turn round once 
more to see Purûravas. She pretends that "a strag- 
gling vine has caught her garland," and while feigning 
to disengage herself, she calls one of her friends to help 
her. Her friend replies, - 


" No easy task, I fear: :you seem en tang-led 
Too fast to be set free: but, come what may, 
Depend upon my fricndship." 


The ere of the king then 111eets tbat of UrvasÎ, and he 
exclaims, - 
" A thousand thanks, dear plant, to whose kind aid 
I owe another instant, and behold 
But for a moment, and imperfectly, 
Those half-a,'erted charms." 


In the second act we nlect the king at Allahabad, 
his residence. He walks in the garden of the palace, 
accOlnpanied by a Brahuwn, wbo acts the part of the 
gracioso in the Indian clraula. lIe is the confidential 
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eOlnpanion of the king, and know
 his love for Ur\.
t;iì. 
But he is so afraid of betraying ,,"hat lllust rcnlain a 
SeCl'èt to everybody at court, and in particular to the 
queen, that he hides hilllself in a retired temple. 
l"l1ere a fClnale servant of the queen discoyers hinI, 
anù "as a secret can no 1nore rest in his br
ast than 
nIorning de\v upon the grass," she soon finds out fi'mn 
hi III why the king is so changed since hi8 return frum 
the battle with the dP-lllOU, and carries the tale to the 
queen. In the lllCal1 tillie, the king is in despair, and 
pours out his grief, - 


" Like onc contending with the stream, 
.And still bornc lJackwarJs by the current's force." 


I
ut UrvasÎ also is sighing for Purûravas, and ,vo sud- 
denly see her, ,vith her fricnd, descending through the 
air to nleet the king. Both are at first inyisible to 
hiln, and listen to the confes5ion of his love. Then 
Urva8Î ,vrites a verse on a birch-leaf, and lets it fall 
near the bower ,vherc her beloved reclines. Next, 
her friend becon1es visible; and, at last, U rvasÎ her- 
self is introduced to the king. After a few 1l10nIcnts, 
huwever, both Urva,sÎ and her fi'ienù arc called Lack 
l,,v a Incssenger of the gods, aud Purûravas is left 
alonc with his jester. lIe looks for the leaf on whieh 
Urvasî had first disclosed her luve, but it is lost, car- 
ried a way by the ,vind : - 
h Breeze of the 
outh, the friend of lovc ami spring, 
Though from tlH' Hower you steal the fragrant down 
To scatter perfume. yet why plulHlrr me 
Of these dear charach>rs, her own fair hand, 
In proof of her ntl"cctioll, traced? Thou knowe:;t, 
The lonely lover that in ah
('nce pines, 
Lives on such fond ml'lUorials." 


But ,vorse than this, the leaf is pieked up by the 
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queen, ,,
ho cOInes to look for the king in the garden. 
'There is a scene of nlatrilnonial upbraiding, and, after 
a while, her majesty goes off in a hurry, like a river in 
the rainy season. 'rhe king is doubly llliserable, for 
though he loves Urvasî, he acknowledges a respectful 
deference for his queen. At last he retires: - 
" 'Tis past midday: exhausted by the heat, 
The peacock plunges in the scanty pool 
That feeds the tall tree's root; the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus. 
Darkened with closing petals; on the brink 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks 
Amongst the sedgy shades; and, even here, 
The parrot from his wiry bower complains, 
And calls for water to allay his thirst." 


At the beginning of the third act we are first in- 
formed of ,vhat befell Urvasî, when she ,yas recalled 
to Inch'a's heaven. She had to act before Indra - her 
part ,vas that of the goddess of beauty, ,vho selects 
Vishnu for her husband. One of the names of Vishnu 
is Purushottama, and poor Urvasî, ,vhen called upon 
to confess \v hOlll she loves, forgetting the part she has 
to act, says, "I love Purûravas," instead of "I love 
Purushottalna." The author of the play ,vas so much 
exasperated by this mistake, that he pronounced a 
curse upon U rvasÎ, that she should lose her divine 
kno,vledge. But ","hen the perforlnance was over, 
Indra observing her as she stood apart, ashamed and 
disconsolate, called her. The mortal ,vho engrosseJ 
her thoughts, he said, had been his friend in the hours 
of peril; he had aided llinl in conflict ,yith the enemies 
of the gods, and ,,,as entitled to his acknowledgn1ents. 
She nlust, accordingly, repair to the monarch, and 1'e- 
1nain ,vith him" till he beholds the offspring she shall 
bear hinl." 
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A second sccne opens, in the garden of the palace. 
The king has been engaged in the business of the 
.state, and retires as the evening approaches: - 
" So ends the day, the anxious cares of state 
Have left no interval for private sorrow. 
But how to pass the night? its dreary length 
Affords 110 promise of relief." 
A messenger arrives frOln the queen, apprising his 
m
jesty that she desires to see hiln on the terrace of 
the pa.vilion. The king obeys -and ascends the crys- 
tal steps ,vhile the Illoon is just about to rise, and the 
east is tinged ,vi th red. 


" King. - 'Tis even so; i1lumined by the rays 
Of his jTct unseen orb, the evening gloom 
On either hand retires, and in the midst 
The horizon glows, like a fair face thnt smiles 
Betwixt the jctty curls on either brow 
In clusters pendulous. I could gaze forever." 
As he is waiting for the queen, his desire for U rvasÎ is 
a,vakenecl again:- 
" In truth, my fond desire 
Becomes more fervid as enjoyment seems 
Remote, and fresh impediments ob
truct 
1\ly happiness - like un impetuous torrent, 
That, checked uy adverse rocks, awhile delays 
Its course, till hig-h with chafing' waters swollen 
It rushes past with aggra,oated fury. 
As spreads the moon its lustre, so my love 
Grows with advancing night." 


On a sudden Urva.sî enterA on a. heavenly car, accom- 
panied by her friend. They aro in visible again, and 
listen to the king; but the 11101nent that Urvasî is 
about to withdra\v her veil, the queen appears. She 
is dressed in ,,,hitc, ,vithont any ornaments; and comes 
tu propitiate her husband, by taking avow. 
" King. - In truth she pleases mc. Thus chR
tely robed 
In modest white, her clustcring tresses decked 
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acred flowers alone, her haughty mien 
Exchanged for meek devotion: thus arrayed 
She mo,res with heightened charms. 
"Queen. - 1\ly gracious lord, I would penorm a rite, 
Of which you are the {)
ject, and must beg you 
Bear with the inconvenience that my presence 
May for brief time occasion .:you. 


"King. - You do me wrong; your presence is a favor, 
. . . Yet trust me, it is needless 
To wear this tender form, as slight and delicate 
As the lithe lotus stem, with rude austerity. 
In me behold your slave, whom to propitiate 
Claims not .rour care, - your favor is his happiness. 
., Queen. -Not vain my vow, since it already wins me 
1\ly lord's complacent speech." 
Then the queen perfonl1s her solelnn vow; she calls 
upon the god of the moon- 


" Hear, and attest 
The sacred promise that I make my husband! 
\Vhatever nymph attract my lord's regard, 
And shale with him the mutual bonds of love, 
I henceforth treat with kindness and complacency." 
"The Brahman, the confidential friend of the king, (apart to Purftravas). 
The culprit that escapes before his hand is cut off determines never to 
run such a risk again. (Aloud.) What then; is his majesty indifferent to 
:rour grace? 
"Queen. - Wise sir, how think you, -to promote his happiness 
I have resigned my own. Does such a purpose 
Prove him no longer dear to me? 


" King. - I am not what you doubt me; but the power 
Abides with you; do with me as you will. 
Give me to whom you please, or if you please, 
Retain me still your slave. 
, Qucen.-Be what you list; 
My YOW is plighted - nor in vain the rite, 
If it afford you satisfaction. Come 
Hence, girls; 'tis time we take our leave. 
" King. -- Not so: 
So soon to leave me is no mark of favor. 


" Queen. -- You mU8t excuse me; I may not forego 
The duties I l
ave solemnly incurred." 
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It does not bring out the character of the king under 
i1 very favorable light, that this scene of D1atrilnonial 
reconciliation, ,vhe'll the queen acts a part ,vhich ,ve 
should hardly expect on an oriental stage, should be 
followed inunediately by the apparition of Urva.sÎ. 
She has been present, though invisible, during the pre- 
ceding conversation betwcen hinl and his queen, and 
she no\v advances behind the king, and covers his eyes 
wi th her hands. 


,. It must be Urvast (the king says); 
Xo other hand cou1d shed such ecstasy 
Through this emaciate frame, The solar ray 
Wakes 110t the night's fair blossom; that alone 
Expands when com-dous of the moon's dear presence." 1 


U r\
a8î takes the resignation of the queen in good 
earn cst, and c1aillls the king as granted her by right. 
Her friend takes leave, and she no,v remains with 
Purûravas as his beloved wife. 


" Urvasî, - I lament 
I causeù my lord to suffer pain so long. 
" King. - Nay, say not so! The joy that follows grief 
Gains richer zest from agony foregone. 
The traveller who, fhint, pursues his track 
In the fierce day alone can tell how sweet 
The grateful shelter of the friendly tree." 


The next act is the genl of the ,vhole play, though 
it is very difficult to ilnagine ho\v it ,vas performed 
without a JJtÍse en scène such as our modern theatres 
,vould hardly be able to afford. It is a Iuelo-tlranlatic 
intermezzo, very different in style frol11 the rest ùf thf' 
play. It is all in puetry, and in the nlost perfect and 
1 This refers to ß very well-known legf'nd. Then' is one 10tus which 
exp:mds its Hower at the approach of the sun and cluscs them during night: 
while another. the ù,'loVl..'d of the moon, expands them during night and 
doses them during' day-time. \V {' bave a similar myth of the daisy, the 
Anglo-
axul1 "da'gcs câge," day's cyc, ""ordsworth's darling. 
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highly elaborate n1etres. Resides, it is not ,vritten in 
Sanskrit, but in Prâkrit, the lingua vulgarl's of India, 
poorer in form, but more nlelodiol1s in sound than 
Sanskrit. Some of th
 verses are like airs to be per- 
torrned hy a chorus, but the stage directions \vhich are 
given in the lVISS. are so technical as to Inake their 
exact interpretation extremely difficult. 
'Ve firðt have a chorus of nYlnphs, deploring the 
filte of UrvasÎ. She had been living \vith the king in 
the groves of a forest, in undisturbed happiness. 
" Whilst wandering pleasantly along the brink 
Of the 
Iandâkinî, a nymph of air, 
\\Tho gamboled 011 its sandy Fhore, attracted 
The monarch's momentary glance, - and this 
Aroused the jealous wrath of Urvasî. 
Thus incensed 
She heedlessly forgot the law that bars 
An female access from the hateful gro\
es 
Of Kârtikeya. Trespa
sing the bound:,; 
Proscribed, she suffers HOW the penalty 
Of her transgression, aud, to a slender vine 
Transformed, there pines till time 
hall set her free.' 


:\Iournful strains are heard in the air- 


" Soft voices low Fouml in the sky, 
\Yhere the nymphs a companion deplore, 
And lament, as together they fly, 
The friend they encounter no more. 
" So sad and melodious awakes 
The plaint of the swan o'er the stream 
Where the red lotus blossoms, as breaks 
On the wave the day's orient beam. 
" Amidst the lake where the lotus, shining, 
Its flowers unfold to the sUllny beam. 
The swan, for her lost companion pining, 
Swims sad and slow o'er the lonely stream." 


The king no.w enters, his features expressing insanity 
- his dress disordered. The scene represents a .wild 
forest, clouds gathering overhead, elephants, deer, pea.. 
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cocks, and swans are seen. Here are rocks and ,vater- 
falls, lightning and rain. The king first rushes fran- 
tically after a claud ,vhich he lnistakes for a demon 
that carripù [Hvay his bride. 
,. Hold, treacherous fÌend; suspend thy flight - forbear: 
Ah! whither wou]dst thou hear my beauteous bride? 
And now hi:; arrows sting me; thick as hail, 
From yonder peak, whose sharp top pierces beaven, 
They shower upon me. 
[Rushes foruxlrd as to the attack, then pauses, and looTca 
upwards. 
It is no demon, but a friendly cloud, - 
1\0 hostile quiver, but the bow of lndra j 
The cooling rain-drops fall, not barbed shafts,- 
And I mistake the lightning for my love." 


The::;e raying strains are interrupted by airs, be,vail 
ing tlJe fate of the separated lovers; but it is irnpossi. 
blc to give an idea of the real beauty of the ,vhole, 
without mnch funer extracts than we are able to give. 
The following passages n)ay suffice: - 
U Ah me! whatever I behold but aggravates 
:My woe. These bright and pendulous flowers, 
Surcharged with dew, resemble those dear eyes, 
Glistening with starting tears. How shall I learn 
If she have pac:sed this way?" 
He addresses various birds, and asks them ,vhether 
they have seen his love: the peacock, "the bird of 
the dark blue throat and eye of jet," - the cuckoo, 
" ,,,hoIH lovers deenl Love's rncsseuger," - the s,vans, 
"who are sailing nortlnvard, and ,vhose elegant gait 
betray
 that they haye seen her," - the" kakra\'àka," 
,
 a LÌrd ,vho, during the night, is hirnsclf separated froln 
his n1ate," - but nOBe give answer. Neither he, nor 
the bees "rho InUrIllUI" :uniclst the petal
 of the lotlls, 
nor the royal elephant, that reclines with his 111ate un 
del' the kachunba-tree, has seen the lost one. 
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" Kina. - From hiß companion he accepts the hough 
HCI' trunk has snapped from the balm-breathing tree- 
How rich with teeming shoots and juicy fragrance. 
He crushes it. 
Deep on the mountain's breast 
A yawning chasm appeal"s - such shades are ever 
Haunts of the nymphs of nir amI earth. Perchance, 
1\Iy Un
asi now lurks within the grotto, 
In cool seclusion. I will enter. - All 
Is utter darknec3s. "\V ouhl the lightning's flash 
Now blaze to guide me - X 0, the cloud disdains- 
Such is my fate perverse- to shed for me 
Its many-channeled radiance. Be it so. 
I will retire - but first the rock address. 


Ail'. 


" 'Vith horny hoofs and a I'esolute breast, 
The boar through the thicket stalks; 
He ploughs up the ground, as he plies his quest 
In the forest's gloomiest walks. 


" Say, mountain, whose expansive slope confines 
The forest verge, - 0 tell me, hast thou seen 
A nymph, as beauteous as the bride of love, 
Mounting, with slender frame, thy steep ascent, 
Or, wearied, resting in thy crowning woods? 
How! no reply? remote, he hears me not, - 
I will approach him nearer. 


Air. 


" From the crystal summits the glistening- springe 
Rush down the flowery sides, 
And the spirit of heaven delightedly sings, 
As among the peaks he hides. 
Say, mountain so favored, - have the feet 
Of my fair one pressed this calm retreat? 
"Now, by my hopes, he answers! He has seen her: 
"There is she? - say. Alas! again deceived. 
Alone I hear the echo of my words, 
As round the cavern's hollow mouth they roll, 
And multipJied return. Ah, Urvasi! 
Fatigue has overcome me. I will rest 
Upon the borders of this mountain torrent, 
And gather vigor from the breeze that gleans 
Refreshing coolness from its gelid waves. 
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'Yhilst gazing on the stream whose new swoll1 waters 
Yet turbid flow, what strange imaginings 
}>ossess m)' soul, and fill it with delight. 
The rippling wa\re is like her arching brow; 
The fluttering line of storks, her timid tongue; 
The foamy spray, her white loose floating robe; 
And this meandering course the current tracks, 
Her undulating gait. An these recall 
1\1)" soon-ofrended love. I must appease her . 
I'll back to where 111)' love first disappeared. 
Yonder the Llack deer couchant lies; of him 
I will inquire. 0, antelope, behol(l . . . . 
How! he-averts his gaze, as if disdaining 
To hear my suit! .\h no, he, anxious, marks 
His doe approach him; tardily she comes, 
Her froJic fawn impeding her advl1.nce." 


At last the king finds a gCln, of ruddy radiance; it 
is the gem of union, which, by its Inighty spell, should 
restore U rvasÎ to her loyer. He holds it in his hands, 
anù embraces the vine, which is now' transforn1ed into 
UrvasÎ. The gem is pla('ed on UrvasÎ's forehead, and 
the king and his heavenly queen return to -A.\.llahabad. 


" Y ondcr cloud 
Shall be om downy car, to waft u:; swift 
And lightly on onr wa.r; the lightning's wave 
Its glittering banners; and the bow of Indra (the rainbow) 
Hangs as its o\rerarching canopy 
Of variegated and resplendent 1lUes." 
[Fxeunt on the cloud. l/usic. 


The fifth and last act begins with an unlucky inci- 
dent. A_ hawk has horne away the ruhy of reunion. 
Orders are sent to shoot the thief, and, after a short 
pause, a forester brings the jewel and the arr<HV by 
which the hawk was killed. An inscription IS discO\T- 
cred on the shaft, ,vhich 
tatcs that it belong(>d to 
"- 
.Ayus, the son of U rvaxÎ and Purûrava
. "fhC' king is 
not aware tlJat Urya.'"\Î ha:-; c\rer 10rne hinl a :sun; hut 
while he is still 'Y{Hldering, a fenlalc ascetic enters, 
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ìeading a boy \vith a bo\v in his hand. It is Âyus, the 
son of Urvasî, \vhom his mother confided to the pious 
Kya vana, who educated hin1 in the forest, and no\y 
sends him back to his l1lother. The king soon recog- 
nizes Áyus as his son. Urvasî also COlnes to embrace 
him: - 


" Her gaze intent 
Is fixed upon him, and her heaving bosom 
Has rent its veiling scarf." 
But why has she concealed the birth of this child? 
and why is she now suddenly bursting into tears? 
She tells the king heJ
self, - 
" 'Vhen for your lo,
e I gladly left the courts 
Of heaven, the monarch thus declared his will: 
, Go, and be happy with the prince, my friend; 
But when he views the son that thou shalt bear him, 
Then hitherward direct thy prompt return.' . . . . 
The fated term expires, and to console 
His father for my loss, he is restored. 
I may no longer tarry. 
"King. - The tree that languished in the summer's blaze 
Puts forth, reviving, as young rain descends, 
Its leafy shoots, when lo! the lightning bursts 
Fierce on its top, and fells it to the ground. 
" Urvasî. - But what remains for me? my task on earth 
Fulfilled. Once gone, the kin
 will soon forget me. 
"King. - Dearest, not so. It is no grateful task 
To tear our memory from those we lov.e. 
But we must bow to power supreme; ùo you 
Obey your lord; for me, I will resign 
My throne to this my son, and with the deer 
'Vill henceforth mourn amidst the lonely woods." 


Preparations are made for the inauguration of the 
young king, ,vhen a new deus ex 'inachina appears -- 
N arada, the messenger of Indra. 
"J/essenger. - :\Jay your days be many! King, attend: 
The mighty Indra, to whom an is known, 
By me thus intimates his high commands. 
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Forego your purpose of ascetic sorrow, 
And Urvasi shall be through life united 
'Vith thee in holy bonds." 


After this all concludes happily . Nymphs descend 
frOlll heaven ,yith a golden "ase cont:lining the ,vater 
of the hea venl.v Ganges, a throne, and other parapher- 
nalia, which they arrange. The prince is inaugurated 
as partner of the en1pire, and all go together to pay 
their hOlnage to the queen, who had so generously 
rc:,Ío'neJ her rÜrhts in filvor of Urvasî, the heayenly 
o 
 . 
u)'luph. 
I-Icre, then, ""e have the full flo\ver 'whose steIn ,YC 
trace through the Purânas and the l\Iahâbhârata to the 
nrâ1l1nanas ancl the Vec1a, ,,,hile the seed lies buried 
deep in that fertiIe stratuln of language froin \vhich all 
the Aryan dialects draw their strength and nouri:;;h- 
Inent. 1\11'. Carlyle had seen (leep into the yery heart 
of luythology ,vh(.u he said, "Thus, thongh tradition 
Inay have hut one root, it grows, like a banian, into a 
,vhole overarching labyrinth of trees." The root of 
all the stories of Purûravas and Urvasî wcre short 
provcrbial cxprc
sions, of ,vhich ancient dialects arc 
so fond. Thus: "Ur,"asî loves Purûravas," meant 
"the sun riscs;" "U rV:lsÎ sees PUl'ûr:n as naked," 
Il1l'ant ,
 the chnvn is gone;" "Urva.sî finds Purûravas 
acrain," Incant "the sun is ::.;ettin(r." The Ilflll1eS of 

 
 
rurûrava
 and UrvasÎ are of Indian growth, and we 
('an not cxpcct to find thcIU identically the SaIne in 
other Al'yan dialccts. But the saIne ideas perv
Hlè 
the Inythological language of Greece. There one of 
the nlnny JlaInèS of the dawn was Enrydike (p. 102). 
The BaIne of her hu
hand is, like luany Greek \v()J"(l
, 
inexplieal)le, hut Orpheus is the saIne ,,'ord a:-; the 
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Sanskrit "lliLhu" or "Arbhu," ,vhil'h, thongh it 38 
best known as the nalne of the three Ribhus, 'nlS used 
in the Veda as an epithet of Indra, and a nmn8 of the 
sun. The old story then, was this: "
ur'ydike is 
bitten by a serpent (i. e. by the night), she dies, and 
descends into the lower regions. Orpheus fòllo,vs her, 
and obtains froln the gods that his wife should follow 
hiul if he pronlÌsed not to look back. Orpheus prom- 
ises, - ascends frOln the dark ,yodd belo\v; Eurydike 
is behind hin1 as he rises, but, draw"n by doubt or by 
love, he looks round; the first ray of the sun glances 
at the da,vn, - and the da,vn fades away. " There 
lllay have been an old poet of the nalne of Orpheus, 
- for old poets delight in solar names; but, ,vhether 
he existed or not, certain it is, that the story of Or- 
pheus and Eurydike ,vas neither bornnvecl from a real 
event, nor invented ,vithout proyocation. In India. 
also, the myth of the Ribhus has taken a local and 
historical coloring by a nlere sin1ilarity of nanles. A 
Illan, or a tribe of the naIne of Bribu (Rv. VI. 4S, 
31-33),1 was adn1Ïtted into the Bralnnanic COHl111unity. 
They ,vere carpenters, and had evidently rendered 
11laterial assistance to the falnily of a Vedic chief, 
Bharad\"âga. As they had no V aidik gods, the Rib- 
It ns '"ere made over to then1, and many things ,yere 
a
cribed to these gods ,vhich originally applied only to 
the l11orta] Bribus. These historical realities ,viII never 

'it'ld to a lnythological analysis, while the truly Inyth- 
ological answers at once if we only kno,v ho\v to test 
it. There is a grammar by which that ancient dialect 
('an be retranslated into the COlnn10n language of the 
""- \r,'ans. 
1 This explains the passage ill1\Ianu X. 107, and shows how it ought to 
be corrected. 
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I nlu
t conle to a close; but it is difficult to lea,! a 
sul
.iect in ,vhich, as in an arch, each stone by itself 
threatens to fall, ,vhile the whole arch ,vould stand the 
strongest pressure. One myth l11ore. - \Ve have seen 
how. the sun and the d:nvn have suggested so luan.r 
expressions of love, that ,ve may ,veIl ask, <.lid the 
l\ryan nations, previou
 to their separation, know the 
lllost ancient of the gods, the got! of love? "\Vas EI\>S 
knuwn at that distant period of awakeuing history, and 
,vhat ,vas Ineant by the nanle by which the ArJan
 
called hilll? The conunon etYlllology derives" Eros ., 
frOln a Sanskrit root, "vri " or " val'," ,vhich means to 
choose, to select, 
Now, if the name of love had first been coined in 
nnr ball-rooms, such an etYlnology lnight be defensible, 
but surely the idea of ,veighing, cOluparing, and pru- 
llently choosing could not have struck a strong an(l 
genuine heart as the most pronlÌncnt feature of love. 
Let u:,; ilnagine, as "Tell as ,ye can, the healthy an(l 
strong feelings of a youthful race of men, free to fvl, 
lo,y the call of their hearts, -- unfettered hy the rules 
and prejudices of a refined society, and controlled only 
hy those laws which Natnre and the Graccs havë en- 
graved on every lnnnan heart. Let us ilnagine such 
hearts 
uddeJlly lighted up by love, - by a feeling of 
whieh they kne,v not either whencc it came and 
whitlu.l' it ,vould carry them; an ilupnlse they did 
Hot 
ven kUl)\V how to naIne. If they ,vanh'd a nallle 
{(H' it, where could they look ? "\Va
 not ]o,'c to thell1 
like all awakelling frotH :--kpp? \Vas it not likc a 
I)}Ol"1l radiating with heavenly Rplelldor over their sonl
, 
l ,el".:Hlill(f their hearts with a 
lowinrr wannth, P urif y - 
t:' '-;:> 
ing their whole heing likc a fresh hreeze, all(l illuminate 
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ing the ,vhole "Torld around them ,vith a ne'v light? 
If it was so, there ,vas but one name by'which they 
could express love, - there ,vas but one similitude for 
the roseate bloom that betrays the dawn of love - it 
,vas the blush of the day, the rising of the sun. "'The 
sun has risen," they said, where ,ve say, "I love;" 
" The sun has set," they said, ,vhere ,ve say, "I have 
loved. " 
And this, ,vhich we lnight have guessed, if ,ve could 
but thro,v off the fetters of our o,vn language, is fully 
confirmed by an analysis of ancient speech. The nanle 
of the dawn in Sanskrit is '" ushas," the Greek r'Ewç, 
both fen1Ïnine. But the Ved1. knows also a masculine 
d:nvn, or rather a da'Yl1ing sun (" Agni aushasya," 
e E 4Joç), and in this sense U shas Blight be supposed to 
have taken in Greek the fonn of"Epwç. S is frequently 
changed into r. In Sanskrit it is a general rule that s 
f01lo,ved by a media becomes r. In Greek we have 
the Lakonic forIns in 0(> instead of oç (Ahrens, " D. D." 

 8); in Latin an r between two vowels often exists in 
ancient inseriptions under the more original fornl of s 
(osa = ara). The very ,vord H ushas" has in Latin 
taken the form of aUJ"ora, \vhich is derived from an 
internlediate auros, auroris, like flora, from flos, floris. 
But, ho,vever plausible such analogies lllay seenl, it 
is only thro,ving dust in our eyes if cmnparative philol- 
ogists imagine they can cf.:tablish in this nlanner the 
transition of a Sanskrit sh into a Greek r. No, ,vhat- 
eyer analogies other dialects may exhibit, no Sanskrit. 
sh behveen t\vo vowels has ever as yet been proved 
to be representC'd by a GrcC'k r. Therefore Eros 
cannot be U shas. 
And yet the name of Eros ,vas originally that of the 
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da:wning sun. The Sun in the Veda is frequently 
called the runner, the quick racer, or simply the horse, 
"rhile in the more humanized mythology of Greece, and 
also in many parts of the Veda, he is represented as 
standing on his cart, which in the Veda is dra-wn by 
two, seven, or ten horses, ,vhile in Greek we also have 
the quadriga:- 



 App.aTa p.Èv TáBE Àop:lrpà '('Ef}pí.n"lrwv 

H
toç i}B17 Mp.nEt ICOTà yijv 


- 
These horses are called "haritas;" they are al- 
,vay
 feminine. They are called" bhadrâs," happy or 
joyful (1. 115, 3); "kitrâs," many-colored (I. 115, 
3) ; " ghritâkis " and" ghritasnâs," bathed in de,v (IV. 
6, 9); "svankas," ,vith beautiful steps; "vîtaprish- 
thâs," .with lovely backs (V. 45, 10). Thus ,ve read:- 
R v. IX. 63, 9. "The S un has yoked the ten Harits 
for his journey." 
Rv. 1. 50, 8. "The seven Harits bring thee, 0 
bright Sun, on thy cart." 
Rv. IV. 13, 3. "The seven Harits bring him, the 
Sun, the spy of the ,vorld." 
In other pas
ag('s, ho,vever, they take a more human 
forn1, and as the Ða,vn ,vhich is sometimes caUed :;;im- 
ply "a8vâ," the lnare, is well kno,vn by the naJne of 
the sister, these I-Iarits also are caned the Seven Sisters 
(VII. G6, 1,')); and in one passage (IX. 86, 37) they 
appear as "the Harits ,vith beautiful ,vings:' After 
this I need hardly say that ,ve have here the prototype 
of the Grecian" Charites." 1 
I should like to folhnv the track ,vhich this recof1'l1i- 
o 
tion of the Charitcs, a
 the Sanskrit" Haritas," opens 


1 This point hns been more fully discussed in the Second Serics of my 
LectU1'u, on the Science (if Lall!Juage, p. 3GB. 
VOL. II. 9 
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to cOlnparative mythology; but I must return to Eros, 
in ,vhose cOlnpany they so frequently appear. If, ac
 
cording to the la,vs ,vhich regulate the metamorphosis 
of common Aryan words adopted in Greek or Sanskrit, 
,ve try to transliterate lpws into Sanskrit, we find that 
its derivative suffix WS', WTOS-, is the same as the termina- 
tion of the participle of the perfect. This termination 
is cOffilnonly represented in Sanskrit by "vas," nom. 
" ^ " L' " h ' " t " t " d t1 ' tl } 
masc. van, lem. us 1, neu. va, an lIS, long 1 
very different grammatically, lnay etYlno10gically be 
considered as a Inodified form of the originally possessive 
suffix "vat," nom. masc. "vân," fenl. "vatî," neut. 
" vat." There being no short e in Sanskrit, and a Greek 
p corresponding to a Sanskrit r, 
I)W;;, :I)
ÙT:)S', if it existed 
at all in Sanskrit, ,vonld have had the fonn of" ar-vas, " 
nOll1. " árvân," gen. "årushas." N o,v it is true that ,ve 
do not find in Sanskrit" år-vân," gen. " år-ushas," ,vith 
any meaning that approaches the Greek 
pwç. But ,ve 
find "år-vat," gen. "ár-vatas, " ,vhich in the later 
Sanskrit means a horse, and which in the Veda has re- 
tained traces of its radical power, and still displays the 
sense of quick, running, vehement. This very w'ord 
is applied to the Sun, so that in SOlne passages it stands 
as the nalne of the Sun, \vhile in others it is used as a 
substantive, meaning horse or rider. Thus, through 
the irresistible influence of the synonymous character 
of ancient language, and "rithout any poetical effort on 
the part of the sp
aker, those ,vho spoke of the sun fts 
" arvat," spoke and thought at the sanle time of a horst' 
or rider. The word" arvat," though intended only to 
express the rapid sun, set other ideas vibrating ,vhich 
gradually changed the sun into a horse or a horselnan. 
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" Arvat " means simply horse in passages like 1. 01, 
20:- 
" The god Soma gives us the co,v; Soma gives us 
the quick horse; SOlna gives a strong son." 
It Ineans horseman or runner (U.v. 1. 152, 5) : - 
"The rider is born ,vithout a horse, without a 
bì
idle." 
The rider ,vho is n1eant here is the rising snn, and 
there is a ,vhole hymn addressed to the sun as a horse. 
Nay, the growth of language and thought is so quick 
that in the Veda the myth turns, so to speak, back 
upon itself; and one of the poets (I. 163, 2) praises 
the bright Vasus, because" out of the sun they have 
.wrought a horse." Thus" áryat " becomes by itsel
 
"rithout any adjective or explanation, the name for sun, 
like" sûrya," "âditya," or any other of his old titles. 
Rv. T. 163, 3, the poet tells the sun, "Thou, 0 Arvat 
(horse), art Âditya" (the sun); and (VI. 12, 6), 
Agni, or the fire of the sun, is invoked by the saIne 
name: "Thou, 0 Arvat, keep us frOlTI evil report! 0 
Agni, lighted with all the fires! thou givcst treasures, 
thou sendest away all evils; let us live happ
r for hun- 
dred winters; let us lUlve good offspring." 
Before 've can sho,v ho,v the threads of this nalne of 
the sun in India entcr into the first ,,
oof of the god of 
love in Greece, ,ve hayc still to ohserve that sOlnetinlCS 
t1lP horse
, i. e. the r:lY
 of the SUI1, aloe caned not only 
" harítas," but "rohíta
" (or" róhitâ
") and .." áru- 
shîs" (or "arnshâ.'s "). ltv. I. 1--1:, 12: "Yoke the 
A'rushîs to thy cart, 0 bright Agni! the I-Iaríts, the 
Itohíts! with them briner the !!(Jds to us!" These 

 <.' 
nall1eS nmy have becn originally mere adjectives, 
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meaning red, bright, or b1"ow"n,l but they soon grew 
into names of certain animals belonging to certain 
gods, according to their different color and character. 
Thus we read: - 
Rv. II. 10, 2. "Hear thou, the brilliant Agni, n1Y 
prayer; ,vhether the t,vo black horses (' syâvâ ') 
bring thy cart, or the two ruddy (' róhitâ '), or the 
hvo red horses (' arushft ')." 
And again: - 
Rv. VII. 42, 2. " Yoke the HarÍts and the Rohíts, 
or the Arushás which are in thy stable." 
"A'rushî," by itself, is also used for cow; for in- 
stance (VIII. 55, 3), where a poet says that he has re- 
ceived four hundred cows (" árushîn
m kátuh-satm "). 
These " árushîs," or bright cows, belong more particu- 
larly to the Dawn, and instead of saying "the day 
dawns," the old poets of the Veda say frequently, "the 
bright cows return" (Rv. I. 92, 1). We found that 
the Ha1"its were sometimes changed into seven sisters, 
and thus the A'rushîs also, originally the bright cows, 
underwent the same metamorphosis: - 
Rv. X. 5, 5. "He brought the Seven Sisters, the 
A'rushîs (the bright cows);" or (X. 8, 3), "When 
the sun flew up, the A'rushîs refreshed their bodies in 
the ,va tel'. " 
Sanskrit scholars need hardly be told that this " áru- 
shî" is in reality the feminine of a form" árvas," nom. 
"árvân," gen. " árushas," ,vhile " årvatî" is the fem- 
.. f ' · " ,, ' ^" " ' t " A 
In1ne 0 'ar-vat, nom. arva, gen. arva as. S 


1 "Poi chè l'aUro mattin la bella Aurora 
L'aer seren fè bianco e rOSSQ e giallo." - Ariosto, xxiii. 52. 
" Sl, che Ie bianche e Ie vermiglie guanee, 
Là dove io era, <lella bella Aurora, 
Per troppa etate divenivan ranee." - Dante, PurgatorW, ii. 7. 
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"vidvâ'n," knowing, fonns its feminine "vidúshî" 
(" kikitvn/n," "kikitúshî "), so "årvâ(n)" leads to 
" árushî," a fonn which fully explains the fonnation of 
the feminine of the past participle in Greek. This may 
be shown by the follo,ving equation: vidvâ/n : vidúshî= 
EÌ8w
 : Eì8vìa. This fen1Ïnine " árushî " is important for 
our purpose, because it thro,vs new light on the forma- 
tion of another ,vord, nalnely, "arushá," a masculine, 
meaning bright or red, and in the Veda a frequent 
epithet of the sun. " Arushá," gen. "ásya," follo,vs 
the ,veak declension, and "árushî" is by Sanskrit 
granl111arians considered as the regular feminine of 
" arushá." "Arushá," as compared ,vith the parti- 
cipial form " ar-vas," is formed like ðtáKToPOÇ, ov, instead 
of OtáKTWP, opo
; like Latin vaS
l1n, i, instead of vas, 
vasis.; like Prâkrit "karanteshu," instead of " karat- 
su ;" like lVlodern Greek 
 VtlKTa, instead of 'Ii Y-ú
. 
This" arushå," as applied in the Veda to bright and 
solar deities, brings us as near to the Greek Eros as 
'we can expect. I t is used in the sense of bright: - 
Rv. VII. 75, 6. " The red bright horses are seen 
bringing to us the brilliant Da"'n." 
The horses 1 of lndra, of Agni, of Erihaspati, as quick 
as the wind, and as bright a:; suns, ,vho lick the udder 
of the dark cow, the Night, are called ,,, arushá;" the 
slnoke ,vhich rises fronl the burning sun at daybreak, 
the lÏ1nbs of the Sun ,vith which he clilnbs the ðky, the 
thunderbolt ,vhich Indra throws, the fire which is seen 
by day and by night, all are called" arushá." " He 
,vho fills heaven and earth with light, ,vho runs across 


1 "Arusha, si voisin d'Aruna (cocher du Boleil), et <l'Arus (Ie 
olei1), 88 
retrouve en Zcnd sous la forme d'.Aurusha (dont .Anquetil fait Eorosh. 
l'oiseau), les che\aux qui traînent Scrosh." llurnouf,llhàga\Tßta-Purâna 
1). LXXIX. 
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the darkness along the sky, ,vho is seen anll)ng the 
black cows of the night," he is called" arushá " or the 
bright hero (" arushó vríshâ "). 
But this bright solar hero, ,vhether Agni 1 or Sûrya, 
is in the Veda, as in Greek lllythology, represented as 
a child. 
R v. III. 1, 4. "The Seven Sisters have nursed hin1, 
the joyful, the ,vhite one, as he ,vas born, the red one 
(Arusha), by gro,vth ; the horses came as to a foal that 
is born; the gods brought up Agni ,vhen he ,vas 
born. " 
" Arusha " is applied to the young sun in the Veda; 
the SUll ,vho drives a,vay the dark night, and sends his 
first ray to a,vaken the ,vorId :- 
Rv. VII. 71, 1. "Night goes a,vay from her sister, 
the Da ,vn; the dark one opens the path for Arusha." 
Though in sonle of his nan1es there is an uninten- 
tional allusion to his al1inlal character, he soon takes a 
purely hUlnan form. I-Ie is called " N rikakshâs " (III. 
15, 3), "having the eyes of a nlan;" and even his 
,vings, as Grimm 2 ,vill be glad to learn, have begun 
to grow in the Veda, ,vhere once, at least (V. 47, 3), 
he is caned "Arusháh suparnás," "the bright sun w.jth 
beautiful ,vings : " - 
Tòv ð' 
TOL eVJ)TOì. 1J
V .EpCùTa Ka^oVUc. 1ro'T7}våv, 
'AÐávaTOc. êè nTÉpWTa
 ôc.à. 1TTEpOcþVTOp àváYK1)V. 


As Eros is the child of Zeus, Arusha is 'caned the 
child of Dyaus (" Diváh sÍsus "). 
Rv. IV. 15, 6. " Him, the god Agni, they adorn 
..\ud purify every day like a strong horse, - like Ar- 
ushá (the bright sun), the child of Dyaus (heaven)." 
1 How the god Kâma was grafted on Agni, may be seen from later pas- 
sages in the Atharva-veda, the Taittirîya-sanhitâ, and some of the Grihya. 
5ûtra
.- lndische Studien, vol. v. pp. 224-226. 
2 See Jacob Grimm's Essay on the God oj Love. 
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R v. VI. 49, 2. " Let us worship Agni, the child of 
Dyaus, the son of strength, Arushá, the bright light of 
the sacrifice." 
This deity is the first of the gods, for he comes (V. 
1, 5) "agre ahllâln," "at the point of the days;" 
" ushasânl agre" (VII. 8, 1; X. 45, 5) "at the be- 
ginning of the da,vns ;" but in one passage hvo daugh- 
ters are ascribed to hiln, different in appearance, - the 
one decked .with the stars, the other brilliant by the 
light of the sun, - Day and Night, ,vho are elsewherè 
called the daughters of th(' Sun. .As the god of love, 
ill the Greek sense of the ,vord, Arusha does not oc- 
cur, neither has love, as a mere feeling, been deified in 
the Veda under any nanle. Kâlna, ,vho is the god of 
love in the latcr Sanskrit, never occurs in the Veda 
,vith personal or divine attributes, except in one pas- 
sage of the tenth book, and here love is rather repre- 
scnted as a power of creation than as a personal being. 
But there is one other passage in the Veda, where 
" I{ân1a," love, is clearly applied to the rising SUB. 1'he 
whole hyrnn (II. 38, ü) is adùressed to Sayitar, the 
SUllo 1 t is said, "lIe rises as a ]uighty fhune, - he 
stretches out his wide anus, - he is cvcn like the wind. 
'Vhen h
 stops his horses, an activity ceases, and the 
night follows in his track. But before the Night 
has half finished her ,veaving, the sun rises again. 
Then Agni goes to an H1cn and to aU houses; hi8 
li.ght is powerful, and his Il1other, the Dawn, gives 
hinl the best share, the first ,vorship aUlong luen." 
Then the poet goes on:- 
.... lIe canlO back ,vith ,vide stri(les , loncrino' for vie.. 
b 0 
tory; the lo,'c of all nien ('aB1C near. TJlP eternal ap" 
pro:u'hl'(l, Jl':t YÎng tlH' work (of Kight) half-ùollc; he 
followed the cOllunand of the heavenly Savitar." 
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"The love of all m
n," 111ay mean he who is loved 
by all men, or who grants their ,vishes to all 111 en ; yet 
I do not think it is by accident that "l{âma," love, is 
thus apI)lied to the rising sun. 
Even in the latest traditions of the Purfinas, the 
original solar character of the god of love, the beloved 
of the Dawn, ,vas not quite forgotten. For we find 
that one of the. names given to the son of Kâma, to 
Aniruddha, the irresistible (åvíKaToç IJ-áXav), is U shâpati, 
the lord of the Dawn. 
If .we place clearly before our mind all the ideas and 
al1usiol1s which have clustered round the llanles of "Ar- 
vat " and "Arusha " in the Veda, the various myths told 
of Eros, which at first seem so contradictory, becollle 
pelfectIy intelligible. He is in Hesiod the oldest of the 
gods, born ,vhen there exist as yet only Chaos and Earth. 
Here ,ve have "Arusha born at the beginning of all 
the days." He is the youngest of the gods, the son of 
Zeus, the friend or the Charites, also the son of the 
chief Charis, Aphrodite, in ,vhonl we Can hardly fail to 
discover a female Eros (an "U shâ" instead of an 
"Agni aushasya "). Everyone of these Inyths finds its 
key in the Veda. Eros or Arusha is the rising sun, 
and hence the child, the son of Dyaus; he yokes the 
Harits, and is, if not the son, l at least the beloved of 
the dawn. Besides, in Greek mythology also, Eros 
has 11lany fathers and many mothers; and one r air of 
parents given him by Sappho, Heaven and Earth, 
is identical ,vith his Vaidik parents, Dyaus and Idâ. 2 


1 cr. -,-11axim. T.'lJr. XXIV. 'TÒV "EPWTá Ø7JCTLV 'Ì] l:uoTtp.a 'T<<ê 
wKpáTEL 0;' 
7Tuî8u, à).>: åKÓ>'oJJÐov 'T
S' 'Arþp08íTYJS', Kat ÐEpá7jov'Ta ETva&. See PrelJer, GreeTt. 
Jf.'ljthology, p. 238. 
2 The o
jections raised by Professor Curtius (G1'undzü.qe der Gl"iechi3- 

hen EtYllwlo9ie, p. 114) against the common origin of ÉpwS' and" arvat" 
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India, ho,vever, is not Greece; and though \ve may 
trace the germs and roots of Greek words and Greek 


deserve careful attention. "How can we separate "EpwS'," he says, "from 
ipoS', Ëpap.aL, Èpó.w, ÈpaTó<;, ÈpaTt:LIIÓç, and other words, all of ancient date, and 
even Homeric'l They cannot have sprung from the name ËpwS', and if we 
sÚppose that they sprang from the same root ar, to which we have to assign 
the SCllRe of going, running, striving, ËpoS' would mean strh-ing, ûr desire, 
and it would be dillicult to prove that the cognate "Epw<; started from the 
meaning of horse, or solar horse, which in Sanskrit was assigned to ' arvat.'" 
Professor Curtius then proceeds to urge the same objections against the ety- 
mology of Chari
: " For what ",hall we do," he says, "\\Ïth xapá, xaipw, 
x"pL
O}.LaL, xapinç?" 'Vith regard to Charis, I mny refer to the explanations 
which I have given in the Second Series of m)' Lectures, pnge 368, where 
I hope I have proved that Charis cannot be placeù, as Professor Curtius 
proposes, in the same category of deities as 
EL}.LóS' or -ÞóßoS'; and that there is 
nothing in the least improbable in certain derivatives of an ancient Aryan 
root taking a mythological character, while others retain an analogous np- 
pellative meaning. From the root U dyu," to shine, we have Dyaus and 
Zuíç: but we also have in Sanskrit "diva" and h dina," day í and in 
Greek ËII
LOS', at noon-day, 

ÀoS', bright. From the root" vas" or "m.h," 
to glow, to burn, we have 'EO'Tia, Vesta, Ushas, Eos, Aurora: but likewise 
Sanskrit" usra," early, "ushna," hot j Latin Ul'O, aw'urn; Greek aùw, aù- 
PLOII, }5PL. Unless we suppose that roots, after haying given rise to a single 
mythological name, were struck by instantaneous sterility, or that Greek 
mythological names can only be derived from roots actually employed in 
that language, what we observe in the case of Eros and Charis is the nat- 
ural and almost inevitable result of the growth of language and myth, 
Buch as we now understand it. Greek scholars have asked, "how can 
we sf'parate ÉpP.TjIlEVW from 'Ep}.L
S' (Gl'und
ü,qe, p. 3]2), or ÈPLIIIIÚELII from 
'Ep'III11ÍS' (\Velcker)?" Yet few haye que
tioned Kuhn's ct.,-mology of 
'Epp.
S' and 'Ep'wvS', whatever difference of opillieHl lllay prevail as to the 
exact process by which these two deities came to be what they are. llut, 
on the other haT}d, I cannot protest too 
trong]y against the opinion which 
has becn ascribed to me, that the Greeks were in an)' way conscious of the 
F-ccondary or idiomatic meaning which ., ar\'at " and" harit," had assumed 
in India. In India both" an'at," running, ant1 " harit," hrihht, became 
recognize<l names for horse. As" an-at" was also applied to the 
un, the 
hcaYcnly runner, the conception of the sun as a horse became almost inev- 
itable, ami required no poetical drOIt on the part of people speaking San- 
skrit. Kothin
 of the kina hnppened in Grc('k, In Grcek ëpwS' was never 
u8eù as an appellative in the t-:cnse of hon-:e, as little as 'etÍç was used, ex- 
cept in latcr tim('s, to !'ignify the rn'\terial 
ky. But unless we ure prepared 
to look upon Eros, "the oldpgt of the Gr('ck god
," as n mere ahstmction, 

:-;, in fact, n kind of Cupid, I thought, llnd I still think, that we have to 
admit among the earliest worshippers of Eros, even on Greek soil, a faint 
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ideas to the rich soil of India, the full flower of Aryan 
language, of Aryan poetry and 11lythology, belongs to 
Hellas, 'where Plato has told us ,vhat Eros is, and 
where Sophokles sang his- 


"EpwS' åJlí.KaTf p.áxo.v, 
"EPWf, ôS' fV K'TJ}p.aUI. 1TL7I'TfI.f;, 
ôS' iv p.aÀalCo.tS' 71'apftaîS' 
vfávtcSoS' iVVVXf\íEL
' 
<POtT
S' cS' V1f'fp7l'ÓVTtOS" fV T' 
å'Ypovóp.OtS' aVAo.if;' 
#COoL u' oi:í-r' à6 av áTWV <pv
tp.oS' OVcSfLS', 
ovO' åP.fpí.WV f7l" àv- 
6 p ómwv' å cS' Ëxwv p.Ép.1}vfv. 1 


recol1ectioll of the ancient Aryan mythology in which the same word as 
Eros bad been applied to the f:un, and especially the rising snn. All tbe 
rest is simple and easy. The root 01', no doubt, had the sense of running or 
rnshing, and might have yielded, therefore, names expressive of quick mo- 
tion as well as of strong desire. Not every shoot, however, that springs 
from such a seed, lives on, when transferred to a different soil. "Eros" 
might have been the name for horse in Greece as "arvat " was in India, 
but it was not: "aryat," or some other derivatiye like" artha," might have 
expressed desire in Sanskrit as it did in Greek, but this, too, was not the 
case. \Vhy certain words die, and others live on, why certain meanings 
of words become prominent so as to caU8e the absorption of all other mean- 
ings, we have no chance of explaining. We must take the work of ]an- 
guage as we find it, and in disentangling the curious skein, we must not 
expect to find one continuous thread, but rest satisfied if we can separate 
the broken ends, and place them side by side in something like an inte1lig-i- 
ble order. Greek mythology was not borrowed from Vedic mythology any 
more than Greek words were taken from a Sanskrit dictionary. This being 
once understood and generally admitted, offense should not be taken if 
here and there a Veclic deity or a Sanskrit word is called a prototype. The 
expression, I know, is not quite correct, and cannot be defended, except on 
the plea' that almost everybody knows what is meant by it. The Greek 
Charites are certainly not a mere modification of the Vedic Haritas, nor 
the Greek Eros of the Vedic Arvat. There was no recollection of an equine 
character in the Greek Eros or the Charites, just as, from a purely Greek 
point of view, no traces of a canine character could be discO\"ercd in cEÀivYj 
=Saramâ, or 'EPP.flo.Ç=Sârameya. Arvat and Eros are raitii starting from 
a common central thought, and the angle of the Vedic radius is less obtusA 
than that of the Greek. This is all that could be meant, anù I believe this 
is the sense in which my words have been understood by the majority of 
\Dr readers. 


1 Antigone, ed. Dindorf, Oxford 1859, v. 781. 
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If Hegel caBs the discoyery of the COilllllon orJgJn 
of Greek and Sanskrit the discovery of a ne'v ,vorld, 
the sanle ll1ay be said ,vith regard to the common origin 
of Greek and Sanskrit mythology. The discovery is 
nlade, and the science of comparative mythology ,,
ill 
soon rise to the saIne importance as that of comparatiye 
philology. I have here eXplained but a few ulyths, 
but they aU belong to one sn1all cycle, and many 
Jll0re HaIneS Inight have been added. I may refer 
those ,vho take an interest in this geology of language 
to the "Journal of Comparative Philology," published 
by my learned friend, Dr. Kuhn, at Berlin, ,vho, in 
his periodical, has very properly adlnitted cOlnparative 
mythology as an integral part of comparative phi- 
lology, and ,vho has himself discovered some of the 
most striking parallelisms between the traditions of 
the Veda and the luythological names of other 
\.ryan 
nations. The very" IIippokentaurs and the Chilnæra, 
the Gorgons and Pegasos, and other JllOnstrous crea- 
tures," have apparently been set right; and though I 
differ froln Dr. J{uhn on several points, and more par- 
ticularly with regard to the elctnentary chararter of 
the gods, ,vhich he, like Lauer, the lamented author uf 
the "8ysten1 of Greek 
Iythol()gy," see IllS to 111C to 
connect too exclush"cly ,\'ith tho fleeting phenoIllena 
of clouùs, and stornlS, and thunder, while I helieve 
their original conception to have been ahnost always 
solar, yet there is nluch to be learnt frolll both. l\Iuch, 
no doubt, remains to be done, and even ,,'ith tho a

ist- 
anro of the Veda the whole of Greek l11vtholoo'v will 
, J 
. 
never b(' deriphl.red and translated. But can this be 
urged as an objection? There are Inany Greek ,,'ords 
of which "'C cannot find a 
atisfhctory ctyulology, e\'pu 
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by the help of Sanskrit. Are w.e therefore to say that 
the \vhole Greek language has no etymological or.. 
ganization? If we find a rational principle in the for... 
illation of but a small portion of Greek words, \ve are 
justified in inferring that the same principle \v hich 
lllanifests itself in part, governed the organic growth 
of the \vhole; and though we cannot explain the ety- 
111010gical origin of all words, we should never say that 
language had no etymological origin, or that f:tymology 
" treats of a past \vhich \vas never present." That the 
later Greeks, such as Homer and Hesiod, ignored the 
origin and purport of their myths, I fully admit, but 
they equally ignored the origin and purport of their 
words. 'Vhat applies to etymology, therefore, ap- 
plies with equal force to mythology. It has been 
proved by comparative philology that there is nothing 
irregular in language, and \vhat \yas formerly con- 
sidered as irregular in declension and conjugation is 
now recognized as the most regular and prilnitive 
stratum in the formation of grammar. The same, \ve 
hope, may be accomplished in mythology, and instead 
of deriving it, as heretofore, "ab ingenii humani im- 
becillitate et a dictionis egestate," it \vill obtain its 
truer solution, "ab ingenii humani sapientia et a dic- 
tionis abundantia." 1\1: ythology is only a dialect, an 
ancient form of language.. l\'Iythology, though chiefly 
concerned with nature, and here again mostly \vith those 
manifestations \vhich bear the character of law, order, 
power, and wisdonl impressed on them, ,vas applicable 
to all things. Nothing is excluded from mythological 
expression; neither morals nor philosophy, neither his.. 
tory nor religion, have escaped the spell of that ancient 
siby 1. But mythology is neither philosophy, nor his... 
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tory, nor religion, nor ethics. It is, if we may use a 
scholastic expression, a quale, not a quid - something 
fOrIl1al, not something substantial, and, like poetry, 
sculpture, and painting, applicable to nearly all that 
the ancient ,vorlel could a(hnire or adore. 


.April, 1856. 
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I'r does not happen very often that we take up a 
German book of more than eight hundred pages, closely 
.. printed, and bristling ,vith notes and quotations, and 
feel unwilling to put it down again before having fin- 
ished the 'v hole of it. However, this is what has hap- 
pened to us, and .will happen to lnany a reader of Pro- 
fessor 'Velcker's " Greek Mythology," if he is capable 
of entering ,vith a real and hUlnan interest into the life, 
and thoughts, and feelings of the ancient Greeks, and 
1110re particularly into the spirit of their religion, their 
,vorship, and sacred traditions. To t1Iose ,vho require 
any prelin1inary information respecting the author, ,ve 
may say, first of all, that 'Velcker is a very old nlan, 
a luan belonging almost to an age gone by, one of the 
fe w men remaining of the heroic age of German schol- 
arship. The present generation, a race not quite con- 
temptible in itsel
 looks up to him as the Greeks looked 
up to Nestor. He kne"r old Voss, the translator (Æ 
HOlner, when he 'was a young man fighting the battle 
of rational mythology against the synlbolic school of 
Creuzer. He was the friend of Zoëga. He speaks of 


1 GrieclLische Götterlehre. Von F. G. WeIcker. E"'9ter Band. GoUin- 
g-en, 1857. 
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llutttnann, of Lexi10gus Bnttmann, as a scholar who 
had felt the influence of his teaching; and he looks 
upon Otfried l\Iüller, the Dorian :àIüHer, as belonging 
originally to his school, though afterwards carrying out 
the vie.ws of his n1a
ter in an independent, and some- 
titues too independent spirit. "\V elcl
er has been lectur- 
ing and writing on Inythology for many years, and he 
finds, not ,vithout satisfaction, that many of the views 
,vhich he first propounded in his lectures, lectures open 
to anyone who liked to listen, have become current, 
and, as it were, public property, long before his book 
'vas published. He is not a man to pnt forward any 
claims of priority; and if he dwells at all on the sub- 
ject, it is rather in self-defense. He wishes to remind 
his readers that if he propounds certain views with the 
\Vannth of a discoverer, if he defends thCln strenuously 
against all possible objections, it is because he has been 
accustomed to do so for years, and because it was 
necessary for him to do so, at the time w.hen he first 
elaborated his system, and eXplained it in his lectures. 
'Velcker's " 
Iythology" has been expected fOJ' many 
years. It ha
 been discussed long before it appcare(l. 
"It is to my great regret, and certainly ,,,ithout Iny 
fault," the author says, "that so great expectations 
It.lve lJeen I'aised." IIowever, if the expectations have 
he en great 
llnoIlg the professors in Gern1any, they ,,"in 
:Hhllit that they have not been di
appointed, and that 
the prOluise given by young \Velcker has been fulfilled 
Ly the veteran. 
"The Science of the Greek Gods" (" die Grie- 
chis{'hc Götterlehre "), which is the title of the book, 
though it carries the reader along l110st l'apidly, exciting 
curiosity at every page, and opening nc"r views in every 
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chapter, is nevertheless a book which requires lllore 
than one perusal. It may be read, ,vith the exception 
of some less finished chapters, for pleasure; but it de- 
serves to be studied, to be thought over, examined, and 
criticized, and it is then only that its real value is dis- 
covered: There have been many books published 
lately on mythology. Preller, Gerhard, Schelling, 
Maury, l1ave follo,ved each other in rapid succession. 
Preller's " Greek l\lythology " is a useful and careful 
compendium. Gerhard's" Greek Mythology" is a 
storehouse, only sometimes rather a labyrinth, of my- 
thological lore. On Schelling's "Philosophy of l\ly- 
thology," published in his posthumous works, ,ve hardly 
dare to pronounce an opinion. And yet, with all due 
respect for his great name, with a sincere appreciation 
of SOlne deep thoughts on the subject of mythology 
too, and n10re particularly ,vith a full acknowledgment 
of his merits in having -pointed out more strongly than 
anybody else the inevitable character of mythological 
thought and language in the widest sense of the word, 
,ve must say, as critics, that his facts and theories defy 
all rules of sound scholarship, and that his language is 
so diffuse and vague, as to be un,vorthy of the century 
we live in. To one ,vho knows ho\v po.werful and im- 
portant an influence Schelling's mind exercised on Ger- 
many at the beginning of this century, it is hard to say 
this. But if ,ve could not read his posthumous vol- 
umes without sadness, and without a strong feeling of 
the mortality of all human knowledge, we cannot men- 
tion them, ,vhen they must be mentioned, without ex- 
pressing our conviction that though they are interesting 
on account of their author, they are disappointing in 
every other respect. Maury's" Histoire des Religions 
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de la Grècc Antique" is, like all the works of that in- 
du.,tl'ious \vriter, lucid and pleasing. It does not pro- 
fpss to add rnany results of independent research to 
\vhat was known bef(>re on the various suhjects on 
\vl1ich he "'rites. Thus the giftcd author escapes criti- 
cism, and only carries a,vay the thanks of all \vho read 
his careful Iuanuals. 
'Vhat distinguishes 'Velckcr from aU his predecessors 
is this, that with l!iln luythology is not only a collec- 
tion of fables
 to be described, sifted, and arranged, but 
a problclll to be solved, and a proLlenl as iUlportant as 
any in the history of the ,vodd. I-lis \vhole heart is in 
I)is ,york. He wants to kno,y, ana wants to explain 
what Illythology Incans, ho,v such a thing as Greek 
InythoJog'y could ever have existc(l. I t is the origin of 
every god ,vhieh he tries to disco\yer, leaving every- 
thing else to flo,v natural1yfroHl the source onec opened 
and cleared. 
A second feature, ,,,hich is peculiar to his treatment 
ûf Inythology, is that he never looks on the Greek 
filLIes as a systenl. There ,vere ll1yths bef(wc there 
was a Inythology, and it is in this, their original and 
unsystclnatic furnl alone, that we lllay hope to dis- 
cover the genuine and primitive meaning of every 
myth. 
A third distinguishing feature of Welcker's book 
Cl,llsists in the nlany things he leaves out. If a myth 
had once LccH started, poets, artists, philosophers, and 
old WOInen Blight do ,vith it whatever they pleased. 
If thl'rl' was once a Ileraldes traveHincr all O\Y<'}' the 

 
('arth, killing lllonsters, punishing wickedness, anel do- 
ing what no OHC clse could do, the natural result would 
be that, in every to\\ n and village, ,vhatcyer ))0 one 
YOJ;- II. 10 
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else could have done ,vonId be ascribed to Herak1eH. 
The little stories inyentecl to account for aU these Her- 
aklean doings may be very interesting to the people of 
the village, but they have as little right to a place in 
Greek Inythology as the S,viss legends of the Devir s 
bridges have to a place in a ,york on Swiss theology or 
history. To be able to distinguish between .what is es- 
sential and ,vhat is not, requires a peculiar talent, and 
Professor 'Velcker possesses it. 
A fourth point ,vhich is of characteristic importance 
in 'Vel('1\:er's manner of handling Greek Inythology, is 
the skill with which he takes every single myth to 
pieces. \Vhen he treats of Apollo, he does not treat of 
him as one person, beginning '.vith his birth, detailing 
his various exploits, accounting for his I1tnnerous Ci)i- 
thets, and removing the contradictory character of 
many of his good or bad qualities. The birth of the 
god is one myth, his association with a twin sister 
another, his quarrel ,,,itlt Hermes a third, - each intel- 
ligible in itself, though perplexing when gathered up 
into one large web of Apollonic theology. 
N o,vhere, again, have we seen the original character 
of the ,vorship of Zeus, as the God, or, as he is called 
in later times, as the Father of the gods, as the God of 
gods, dra\vn with so sure and powerful a hand as in 
'Ve1cker's "l\1ythology." 'Vhen 'we ascend ,,,itlt hiIU 
to the most distant heights of Greek history 
he idea of 
God, as the supreme Being, stands before us as a siluple 
filct. N ext to this adoration of One God, the father of 
heaven, the father of Iuen, ,ve find in Greece a 'wor- 
ship of nature. The powers of nature, originally \vor- 
shipped as such, "rere afterwards changed into a f
l1nily 
of gods, of \yhich Zeus hecalUû the king :111<1 filth cr. 
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"rhi
 third phase is ,vhat is generan
- ('aHe(1 GL"e
k Jny- 
thology; but it ,yas preceded in titue, or at least l"l'11- 
dered possible in thought, by the hvo prior conceptions, 
a b(
lief in a snpreme God, and a "
orship of the powers 
of nature. The Greek religions, says "r elcker, if they 
arc analyzed and reduced to their original fonn, are fin' 
more simple than we think. It is so in all great thiJlg
. 
And the better ,ve are acquainted ,vith the variety and 
cOlnplicatiol1s of aU that has gro,vn np around them, the 
nlore we feel surprised at the sIl1alIness of thc first 
seeds, the siulplicity of the funda1nental idea:,. 1'l1e 
di vine character of Zeus, as di
tinct froln his Inytholog- 
ical character, is most carefully brought out by 'Velc- 
k
r. l-Ie avails himself of all the discoveries of com- 
parative philology in order to sho,v 1110re clearly ho,v 
the smne idea ,vhich found expression in the ancient 
religions of the Braluuans, the Slaves, and the Ger- 
Inans, had been preserved under the saInc silnple, 
clear, and sublime name by the original ::-ettlers of 
IIellas. "T e arc not inclined to bc too critical ,vhen 
,vc meet ,vith a classical scholal" who avails hinuwlf of 
the works of Sanskl'it philologists. It docs hill} (']'edit 
if hc only acknowledges th
t the Leginning
 of Greek 
language, Greek thought and tradition, lie beyond tllc 
horizon of the so-caned classi('al world. It is sUJ" l n"isin()' 

 
to fin<l, even at tho present day, tnen of the hig}H'
t 
attainIllcnts in Greek and Latin sdlOlar
hip, intention- 
ally shutting their cyec;; to what they kno,v tn be the 
light of a ne,v day. UtHyilling to 
tlldy a ne\y :-;ul
k('t, 
and unahle to ('onfpss their ignorance on any sul
je('t, 
they tl'Y to <lispo"t' of the \York
 of a Tlutnhol<lt, Bopp, 
or Bunsen, hy pointing out a few luistakes, perhaps a 
wrong aC'ccnt or a false quantity, - which "" any 
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schoolboy \vould be ashalued of." They nlight as ,,-ell 
scoff at "T yld's Globe because it has not the accuracy 
of an Ordnance survey. So, if we find in a work like 
'Velcker's little slips, such as " deY3s;' sky, instead of 
god, "dyavî," a Sanskrit dative, instead of 
'divê," 
the dative, or "dyavi," the locative, \ve just 111:11'k 
them on the margin, but \ve do not cro\y over thel11 
Eke schoohnasters, or rather schoolboys. 'Ve should 
sometilnes like to ask a question: for instance, how Pro- 
fessor 'Velcker could prove that the German word God 
has the same Ineal1ing as good? He quotes Griulnl's 
"Hi "tory of the German Language," p. 571, in sup- 
port of this assertion, but ,ve have looked in vain for 
any passage \vhere Grimm gives up his fornleI' opinion, 
that the t\yO words God and good, run parallel in an 
the Teutonic dialects, but never converge towards a 
common origin. Ho\veyer, 'Velcker's exall1ple, we 
hope, will have its good effect among classical scholars. 
'Vhat could have been a greater triulnph for all who 
take an interest in comparative philology and in a more 
comprehensive stud)" of ancient hunlanity, than to find 
in a ,york on Greek Inythology, \\Tittl'l1 by one of the 
most famous classical scholars, the fundalnental chapter, 
the chapter containing the key to the ,vhole systenl, 
headed, " The Vedas? " 
But even Welcker is not .without his backslidings. 
In some parts of his ,york, and particularly in his chap- 
ter on Zeus, he adn1Ïts ÎInplicitly the whole argulnellt 
of cOlnparative mythology. He adn1its that the first 
beginnings of Zeus, the God of gods, nlust be ötuclied 
in the ancient songs of the Veda, and in the ancient 
traditions of the chief mClnbcrs of the Aryan f:'uniIy. 
But afterwar(ls he ,yould like to lnake his reseryes. 
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He has been studying the Greek gods aU his life, and 
the DalnCS and natures of luanv of then1 had LeCOll1e 
rlear and intelligible to hin1 ,vithont the help of San- 
skrit or tl1(:\ Veda. 'Vhy should they be handed over 
to the Aryan crucible? This is a natural feeling. It 
is the sanlC in Greek etYlnology. If ,ve can fully ex- 
plain a Greek word from the resources of the Greek 
Janguagc" why should we go beyond? And yet it 
CallI) ot be avoided. SOlne of the 1110st plausible Greek 
etymologies have had to give ,yay before the most 
unlikely, and yet irrefragable derivations froln San- 
skrit. 
1\1any a Greek scllolar may yery naturally say, ,vhy, 
if ,ve can derive e
ÓÇ from Blnr, or from nBt
'aL, should 
,ve go out of our ,vay and derive it fr01ll any other 
root? 1 Anyone acquainted with the true prinriplcs 
of etymology ,viH answer this question; and "r elcker 
himself,vould be the first to adlnit, that, from \vhatever 
source it may be derived, it canllot be derived fr01n 
Olnv or nOÉvaL. But the same argnlnent holds good 
with regard to the nanles of the gods. Z1jÇ, the old 
n0111inative, of ,vhich we have the aC'('usative Z
v 
(" Iliad," yiii. 206, fOl"InerIy Z
/), and Z
l/, of 'Yhich 
'Y
 have the accusatiye Zijl'Q, Inight ,yell have heen de- 
rived by former Greek etymologists fron1 t
l" to Jive. 
But Professor 'Velcker knows that, after etyn1010gy 
ha
 once a
sumed an historical and scientific character, 
a derivation, inapplicable to the cognate for1115 of Zn

 
in Sanskrit, is inapplicable to the word itself in Grc
k. 
There are, no doubt, \yords and mythological namc
 


1 The I.lte
t clefem
c of the etym010gy of 6EO
 :l!õ! not to be 
epRrated from 
the clu!'ter of words which f'pring from the Toot" div," may be seen in Ascoli. 
Fmnlmenti Linguistici, n
lldicollti, i. (18G-!), pp. 183-200. 
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peculiar to Greece, and framed in Greece after the 
separation of the Aryan tribes. Kpol íWII, for instance, 
is a Greek ,vord, and a Greek idea, and Professor 
'Velcker ,vas right in eXplaining it fronl Greek sources 
only. But ,vherever the same mythological nalTIe 
exists in Greek and Sanskrit, no etymology can be ad- 
111itted which ,vould be applicable to the Greek only, 
,vithout being applicable to the Sanskrit ,vord. There 
is no such being as KpóJloç in Sanskrit. KpóJloç did not 
exist till long after Zevç in Greece. Zevç was called by 
the Greeks the son of tiule. This is a simple and very 
COUlmon form of nlythological expression. It Ineant 
originally, not that tilne ,,"'as the origin or the source of 
Zeus, but KpOJlíWJI or KpoJltS'f}ç ,vas used in the sense of 
"connected ,vith time, representing time, existing 
through all time." Derivatives in l.WJI and lO'f}Ç took, in 
later times, the nlore exclusive meaning of patronym- 
ics, but originally they had a more general qualifying 
sense, such as ,ve find still in our own, originally Semit- 
ic, expressions, "son of pride," "sons of light," '" son 
of Belial." KpOJlíWJI is the Il10st frequent epithet of ZEVÇ 
in Homer; it frequently stands by itself instead of ZEVÇ. 
It ,vas a name fully applicable to the supreme God, 
the God of tinle, the eternal God. 'Vho does not 
think of the Ancient of Days? "\Vhen this ceased to 
be understood, particularly as in the current word for 
tÍ1ne the K had become aspirated (KpÓJlOÇ had beCOlTIe 
XPÓJlOç), people asked thelTIselves the question, why is 
Zt:úç {'aIled KpOJlíO'f}ç? And the natural and alrnost in- 
evitable ans,ver ,vas, because he is the son, the off- 
spring of a 11101'C ancient god, KpÓf'OÇ. This may he a 
very old rnyth in Greece; but the 111isunderstanc1ing 
which gave rise to it, could have happened in Greece 
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onlv. 'Ve ('annot expect, therefore, rr bull Kp{;vo
 in 
the Vedrr. 'Yben this 11lyth of Kpú
':,,, had once been 
started, it would roll on irresistibly. If ZH
Ç had (11('8 
a f:-tther called Kpóvoç, Kpó
'oç Blust have a wife. .r- et 
it should be remeulbered as a 
ignifi('ant ['lct, that in 
I-Ionler Zf:Vç is not yet called the son of Rhea, and that 
the IUU11e of KP01JíÒ'Jç belongs originally to Zf:Vç only, and 
not to his later brother
, Poseidon and Hades. :ßl vtlls 
of this kind can be analyzed by Greek n1ythologists, as 
all the verbs in Éw, áw, and úw can be eXplained by 
Greek etymologists. But most other nanles, such as 
IIennes, Eos, Eros, Erinys require nlore po\verfuI 
tests; and Professor 'Velcker has frequently fi1iled to 
discover their prinlitive character, because he ,vas 
satisfied \vith a Inerely Greek etymology. He de- 
rives Erinys, or Erinnys, from a verb ÈPLVVVEW, to be 
angry, and gives to her the original nleaning of Con- 
science. Others have derived it from the saIne root 
as 'Ptç, strife; others again from ÈpHÍ1 w, to ask. But 
Erinys is too old a god for so llloclcm a conception. 
Erinys is the Vedic Saranyû, the (hnvll; and even in 
Grech. hhe is still called 
f:pocþoîTtI), hovering in tlle 
gloOU1. There is no ,vord expressive of any abstract 
quality, which had not originally a Inaterial ll1eaning; 
nor is there in the ancient language of mythology any 
ahstract deity \vhich does not cling with its roots to the 
soil uf nature. Professor ,V clcker is not the Ulan to 
whom "e need address this relnark. lIe knows the 
Gernlall proverb: - 
" Kein :Faden ist 50 fein gesponncn 
Er kommt ùoch cnùlich an der Sonnen." 


JIe also knows ho\v the sun is frequently represented 
as the avenger of dark crime:,. r-rhe :,anlC idea is ex.. 
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prc3scd by the nlyth of Erinys. Instead of nul' Efdt'

 
and abstract expression, "a crime is sure to be Ji
cov- 
ered," the old proverbial and poetical expression "Tas.. 
the Dawn, the Erinys, will bring it to Eght. Crinle 
itself was called, in the later Inythologizing language, 
the daughter of Night, and her. avenger, therefore, 
could only be the D
nvn. 'Vas not the same Davnl 
called the bloodhound? Could she not find the track 
uf the cattle stolen fi
om the gods? She had a thou- 
sand nanles in ancient language, because she called 
forth a thousand different fee1ings in ancient hearts. 
A few only of these names became curren
 appella- 
tives; others remained as proper names, uninteUigiblc 
in their etymologicallneaning and their poetical con- 
ception. The Greeks kne\v as little that Erinys Incallt 
the Dawn, as Shakespeare knew the 111eaning of the 
\Veird Sisters. 'Veird, however, was originally one 
of the three N ornes, the German Parcæ. They ,vere 
called'" V urdh," "V erdhandi," and '" Skuld," - Past, 
Prpsent, and Future ;. and the same i
lea is expressed 
more graphically by the thread that is SPUll, the thread 
passing through the finger, and the thread ,vhich is 
still on the distaff; or by Lachesis singiu!! the past 
(rà )'f'YOt:óTa), J{lotho singing the present (Tà ÕVTG.), and 
Atropos singing the future (Tà P./.\ÀOtITa). The most 
natural expression for to-morro\v ,vas the morn; for 
the future, the dawn. Thus Saranyû, as one of the 
names of the da \Vn, became the nalne of the future, 
more especially of the coming avenger, the inovitable 
light. Homer speaks of the Erinys in the plural, and 
so do the poets of the Veda. Neither of them, ho.w- 
ever, kno,v as yet their names and parentage. Hcsiod 
calls then1 the daughters of the Earth, conceived of 
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the drops of the blood of Ouranos. Sopholdcs cIainls 
the saIne freedOIn as Hesiod; he calls theln the daugh- 
ters of Skotos, or Darkness. Thus a luere proved) 
would supply in tiIHe a whole chapter of lnythology, 
and furnish an Æschylus and Plato \vith subjects for 
the deepest thought and the nlost po\yerful poetry. 
Into these, the eQr1iest 
trata of nrytholoO'ical Ian. 
., 0 
guage and thought, no shaft can reach fronI the sur- 
face of Greece or Italy, and ,ve cannot IJlanlc Pro- 
fessor \V elcker f()l
 having f.:'liled in extricating the last 
roots and fibres of every Inythologieal nalne. He has 
done his work; he has open
d a luine, and, after 
bringing to light the treasures he ,vas in search of, he 
lIas pointed out the direction in which that uline 11lay 
be \vorked \vith safety. If Hew light is to be thrown 
on the 1110st ancient and the Inost interesting period in 
the history of the Inullan Inind, the period in which 
nanies were given and lnyths were fornled, that light 
must come from the Vedas; and we trust that Pro- 
fe=",sor 'Velcker's book, Ly its weak as well as by its 
strong points, \vill ilnpres
 on every clas
ical scho]ar 
what Otfried 
Iüner perceived 11lany years ago, "that 
matters have come to such a point that; cIas
ieaI philol... 
ogy 111ust either resign altogether the hi
torical under- 
standing of the growth of language, as well as all 
etYll1ological researches into the shape of roots and the 
orgallislll of gr
unlnatical forms, or trust itself on these 
{}oints entirely to the guidance and counsel of compar- 
atIve philology." 


January, 18:;8. 
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GREEK LEGENDS.1 


IF the stories of the Greek gods and heroes, as told 
by l\fr. Cox in his" Tales from Greek Mythology," the 
" Tales of Gods and Heroes," and the" Tales of Thebes 
and Argos," do not quite possess in the eyes of our chil- 
dren the homely charm of Grilnn1's "l\fährchen" or 
Dasent's " Norse Tales," \ve n111st bear in mind that at 
heart our children are all Goths or N orthluen, not Greeks 
or Romans; and that, however fur we may be reIl10ved 
fi'om the times \vhich gave birth to the stories of Dorn- 
röschen, Snee\vittchen, and Run1pelstilzchen, there is a 
chord within us that ans\vers spontaneously to the pa- 
thos and hUlnor of those tales, while our sympathy for 
Hecuba is acquired, and more or less artificial. If the 
choice were left to children whether they would rather 
have a story about the Norse trolls read out to them, or 
the tale of the Trojan War as told by 1\11'. Cox, \ve fuIly 
believe - in fact \ve kno,v - that they \vouid an clamor 
for Dasent or Grimln. But if children are told that they 
cannot al \vays be treated to trolls and fairies, and that 
they must learn something about the Greek gods and 
goddesses, \ve Jike\vise kno,v that they \vill rather listen 
to Mr. Cox's tales fro1l1 Greek fairyland than to any 
other book that is used at lessons. 


'1: 


1 A 
/anu(tl of J/ytllOlo.'JY, in the Form of Question and Answer. By the 
Rev. G. 'V. Cox. London: Longmans & Co. 1867. 
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The "1\lanual of :à1ythology" which :\11'. Cox has 
just published is meant as a lesson-book, 1nore so than 
any of his fonner publications. If we aeld that the 
w hole of Greek and ROluan nlythology is told in two 
hundred pages, in the some\vhat cUlubrous form of 
question and answer, we need not say that \ve lU1.ve 
only a meagre abstract of classical Inythology, a 111illi- 
Illum, a stepping-stone, a prinler, a skeleton, or what- 
ever unpleasant name \ye like to apply to it. "T e wish 
indeed that :\Ir. Cáx had allowed hilllself Ulore 
llnplc 
scope, yet \ve feel bound to acknowledge that, haying 
undertaken to tell what can be told, in hvo hundred 
pages, of classical lllythology, lIe has chosen the Inost 
important, the most instructiye, and thp Inost attracti,'e 
portions of his subject. Though necessarily leaying 
large pieces of llis canvas nlere blanks or eovered ,yith 
the faintest outlines, he lIas given to SOlnc of his 
sketches more life and expression than can be found in 
many a lengthy article contributed to cyclopædias and 
other works of referencc. 
But 'wllile 
Ir. Cox has thus Rtinted himself in telling 
the tales of Greek and I
OJnan luythology, he has Blade 
room for what is an entirely new' feature in hi
 
ran- 
ual, nalnely, the explanations of Greek and HOJnan 
]uyths, supplied by tl1(> rcs(>ar('hes of cOlnparati,"e IllY. 
thologists. From the earliest philosophers of Greece 
ùown to Crenzer, Schelling, and 'Veleker, t>veryl)ody 
who ha
 ever thought 01' written on mythology has 
freely adlnitted that mythology requires an explana- 
tion. All are agreed that a luyth docs not ]nean what 
it SCCIUS to mean; and this agreenlel1Ì is at all CYènts 
ilnportant, in Rpitc of the divergent cxplanation
 which 
have been proposed by differcnt scholars an(l p}IÏloso- 
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phers in their endeavors to find sense either in singll' 
111yths or in the whole systeln of ancient mythology. 
There is also one other point on which of late years 
a general agreement has been arrived at an10ng most 
students of Inythology, and this is that all mythological 
explanations must rest on a sound etymological basis. 
CODIparative philology, after ,vorking a cOInplete refo1'lll 
in the graillmar and etynIology of tI)e classical lan- 
guages, has supplicd this ne'v foundation for the proper 
study of classical mythology, and no explanation of 3ny 
luyth can henceforth be taken into account ,yhich is not 
based on an accurate analysis of the nalnes of the prin- 
cipal actors. If ,,-re read in Greek nlythology that 
I-Ielios ,vas the brother of Eos and Selene, this needs 
no comlncntary. Helios lneans the sun, Eos the dawn, 
Selene the moon; nor does it require any great stretch 
of poetical imagination to understand ho,v these three 
heavenly apparitions caIne to called brothers and sis- 
ters. 
But if we read that Apollo loved Daphne, that 
Daphne fled before him and was changed into a laurel- 
tree, ,ye have here a legend before us ,vhich yields no 
sense till 've kno"
 the original meaning of Apollo and 
Daphne. N o'v Apollo ,vas a solar deity, and although 
con1parative philologists have not yet succeeded in find- 
ing the true etymology of Apollo, no doubt can exist 
as to his original character. The name of Daphne, 
ho,vever, could not have been interprefed "Tithout the 
aid of comparative philology, and it is not till ,ve kno\v 
that Daphne was originaHya name of the da,vn, that 
we begin to understand the meaning of her story. 
It was by taking nlyths ,vhich ,yere still half intelli- 
gible, like those of Apono and Daphne, Selene and 
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Endyrnion, Eos and Tithonos, that the first advance 
was nlade toward:-; a ri(rht inter l )retation of Greek and 
ð 
Roman leO'cnds. If we read that Pan ,yas ,yooin!! 

 ....... 
Pitys and that Doreas, jealous of Pan, cast Pitys 
íi'Oll1 a rock, and that in her filII she "Tas changed 
into a pine-tree, we need but ,valk with our eyes 
open along the cliff'3 of Bournell1outh in order to 
see the lueaniner of that le!!:end. Doreas is the Greek 
ö '--, 
for north wind, Pitys for pine-tree. But ,,,hat is Pan? 
Clearly another deity representing the wind in its less 
destructive character. The SaIne Pan is called the 
10,.cr of the nYlnph Echo, and of Syrinx. 'Vhy Pan, 
the wind, should be caned the lover of Echo, requires 
no eXplanation. 
\.s to the ny'nph Syrinx, - a l1aIne 
,yhieh ll1eans, in Greek, the shepherd's pipe, - she is 
further fabl(>d to haye thrown herself into the riyer 
Ladon in order to escape from Pan, and to ha vo been 
changed into a reed. Here mythology has siluply in- 
verted history; and ,yhile, in an account of the invcn- 
tion uf n1usi('al illstrtlInents, ,ve should prohahly be told 
that the wind whistling through the ri,Tcr reeds led to 
the invention of the s]lCphðrd's pipe, the poet tens us 
that Pan, the ,vind, played with Syrinx, and that Syrinx 
'vas changed into a reed. The n:une of Pan is con- 
nected ,yith the San
krit n:une for wind, nalnely, 
"pavana." The root fr01l1 which it is derived In cans, 
in Sanskrit, to purify; and as fi'onl the root" dyu," to 
1 . 1 . G k Z ^ " Z ^"" I 
s nue, we lave In rec - ".Jcn, " cno
, corrpsponc- 
ing to a supposed San!-.krit dcriyativl', "dya v-an," the 
bright god, 'YO hayo fronl "pû," to purify, the Grcpk 
" I ) A " } > " " 1 . f . .. 1 
an, " anus, t 10 I HU'l VIner or SWeC } )lnrr WIlH , 
.. ö 
 
strictly corresponding to a possible' Sall
krit f()rlll 
"pav-an." If there was anywhere in Grceec a sea- 
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sh:Jre co,'"ered with pine-forests, like t.hc coast of !)Of. 
set, any Greek poet ,,,"ho had ears to hear the sweet 
and plainti,
e converse of the wind and the treJnbling 
pine-trees, and eyes to see the havoc: ,vrought by a 
fierce northeaster, would tell his children of the won- 
ders of the forest; and of poor Pitys, the pine-tree 
,vooed by Pan, the gentle wind, and struck down by 
jealous Boreas, the north ,vind. 
It is thus that 1l1ythology arose, and thus that it 
must be interpreted if it is to be 1110re than a lucre 
conglomerate of 111eaningless or ab
urd stories. This 
has been felt by illr. Cox; and feeling convinced that, 
pal:ticularly for educational purpose
, Inythology would 
be useless - nay, ,vorse than useless - unless it were 
oJ 
possible to impart to it SOIl1e kind of l'ational n1caning, 
he has endeavored to supply for nearly every in1por- 
taut name of the Greek and Ron1all pantheon an 
ctyulological explanation and a rational in terpn
tation. 
In this 1l1anner, as he says in his preface, luythology 
can be proved to be " silnply a collection of the sayings 
by which n1en once upon a tinle described \yhatever 
they saw ani heard in' countries where they lived. 
These sayings ,vere all perfectly natural, and marvel- 
ously beautiful and true. 'Ve see the loycly evening 
twilight die out before the coming night, but when they 


l\V this, they said that the beautiful Eurydike had 
been stung by the serpent of darkness, and that Or- 
pheus ,vas gone to fetch her back frolll the land of the 
dead. "r e see the light which had vanished in the 
west reappear in the east; but they said that Eur.vdike' 
was now returning to the earth. And as this tender 
light is seen no more when the sun hilnself is risen, 
they said that Orpheus had turned ronnel too soon to 
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look at her, and so ,vas pal
ted frOlo the ",ife whom he 
loved so dearly." And not only do meaningless legends 
rccei Ie by this process a meaning and a beauty of 
their own, but sOlne of the most revolting fpatures 
ot classical nlythology are removed, and their true 
purport discovered. Thus 1\11'. Cox remarks: -- 
'" And as it is \vith this sad and beautiful tale of 
Orpheus and Eurydike, so it is with all those which 
may seelU to you coarse, or dull, or ugly. They are so 
only because the real 11leaning of the names has been 
half-forgotten or wholly lost. ffidipus and Perseus, 
,ve are told, killed their parent"" but it is only because 
the sun ,vas said to kill the darkness froBI ,,'hich it 
seenlS to spring. So, again, it was said that the 8un 
,vas united in the evening to the light froln \"hich he 
rose in the Inorning; but in the later story it was said 
that ffidipus b{'canle the husband of his Blother Iokaste, 
and a terrible history ,vas built upon this notion. But 
none of these fearful stories ,vere ever 11lade on pur- 
pose. Noone ever sat down to describe gods and 
great heroes as doing things which all dl>cent Inen 
,vould Le ashmned to think of. 'Therc can 
carc('l'y be 
a greater mistake than to suppose that ,,'hole nations 
were suddenly seized with a strange luaclncss which 
drove thenl to il1\-ent all sorts of ridiculou
 and con- 
tcrnptiblc tales, and that pvery nation has at sonlC titne 
or other gone lnac1 in this way." 
That the l"e:-,earches of cOInparatiyc lllythologists, so 
well ðlllnmcd up in 1\11". (1ox's "l\Ianual of l\Iythol- 
ogy," are in the Blain h>nding in the right dir(>ctiun, is, 
we bclic,'c, athnitt<.'d h:" aU whose opinion on sneh 
tnatters carries nll1('h weight. It has ùeen fulJy provecl 
that 11lythology is silnpl
" a phase, and an inc,'itable 
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phase III the gro,vth of language; language Leillg 
taken in its proper sense, not as the l11ere outward 
sYlnbol, but as the only possible eIl1bodinlent of thought.. 
Everything, while language passes through tbat pecul- 
iar phase, may become 111ythology. Not only the 
ideas of Inen as to the origin of the ,vorld, the govern- 
ment of the universe, the phenonlena of nature, and 
the yearnings and misgivings of the heart, are apt to 
lose their natural and straightforward expression, and 
to be repeated in a Inore or less distorted forn1, but 
even historical events, the exploits of a powerful 111an, 
the destruction of wild aninlals, the conquest of a ne,v 
count.ry, the death of a beloyed leader, Inay be spoken 
of and handed down to later ages in a form decidedly 
ll1ythologicaI. After the laws that regulate the growth 
and decay of ,yords have once been clearly established, 
instead of being any longer surprised at the breaking 
out of 11lythological phraseology, ,ve ahnost ,,""onder 
how any language could have escaped ,vhat may really 
be called an infantine di:)case, through ,vhich even the 
healthiest constitution ought to pass sooner or later. 
The origin of nlythological phraseology, 'whatever out- 
ward aspects it nlay aSSlllne, is ahvays the same; it is 
language forgetting herself. Nor is there anything 
strange in that self-forgetfulness, if ,ve bear in nlÏnd 
how large a number of l1anlCS ancient 1anguages pos- 
sessed for one and the same thing, and how fi
equently 
the .same \vord ,vas applied to totally ditIerent subjects. 
If \ve take the sun, or the dawn, or the moon, or the 
stars, .we find that even in Greek everyone of them is 
still polyonynlous, i. e. has different names, and is 
known under various aliases. Still more is this the 
case in Sanskrit, though Sanskrit too is a language 
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,yhich, to judge from its innumerable rings, 111USt have 
passcd through many SUlnlllerS and winters before it 
gre,v into that n1ighty stem ,vhich fins us ,vith a"
e 
and adrniration, even in the earliest relics of its litera- 
ture. N"o,v, after a tilne, one out of Inany names of 
the same subject necessarily gains a preponderance; it 
becomes the current and recognized nalne, while the 
other nanles are eUlployed les
 and less frequently, and 
At last Lecolne obsolete and unintelligible. Yet it fre- 

uentIy happell
 that, eIther in proverbs, or in iclioInatic 
phrases, or in popular poetry, sotne of these obsolete 
names are kept up, and in that case lnythological decay 
at once sets in. I t requires a certain effort to see this 
quite dearly, because in our tHodern languages, ,vhere 
everything has its proper natne, and 'v here each nanle 
is properly den.n.ed, a tnythological lnisullderstanding 
is ahnost ill1possible. 
But suppose that the exact nlcaning of the ,vord 
" gloaluing" had been forgotten, and that a proverbial 
expression, such as "The gloalnillg sings the sun to 
sleep," had been preserved, would not the gloauling 
very soon require an eXplanation? and would nurses 
long hesitate to tell their children that the gloalning 
was a good old 'VOlnan ,vho caInc c\"cry night to put 
the sun into his bcd, and 'who would be very angry if 
she found any 1ittle children still fl\vake? The children 
,,,ould soon talk alIlong themselves about Nurse Gloau1- 
ing, and as they grew up would tell their ehil<lrell 
again of the saIne wonderful uld nurse. It Wël:-; in this 
and ill siu1Ílar ways that in the ehildhood of thc ,vor1d 
Dlany a story grew up ,yhich, when oncc repeated and 
sanctioned by a popular poet, becanlC part and parcel 
VOL. II. 11 
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of what we are accustolned to call the mythology of 
ancient nations. 
The mistake 1110st commonly cOlnlnitted is to suppose 
that I11ythology has necessarily a religious character, 
and that it forn1s a 'v hole or a system, taught in ancient 
tÏ1ues and believed in as \ve believe in our Articles, or 
even as the Rmnan Catholics believe in the legends of 
their saints. Religion, no doubt, suffered most from 
lllythological phraseology, but it did not suffer alone. 
The stories of the Argonauts, or of the Trojan \Var, 
or of the Calydonian boar-hunt had very little to do 
,vith religion, except that some of the heroes engaged 
in them were called either the sons or the favorites of 
80n10 of the so-called gods of Greece. No doubt ,ve 
call then1 all gods, Vulcan and Venus, as ,veI1 as Jupi- 
ter and l\linerva; but even the l110re thoughtful an10ng 
the Greeks ,vould hardly allo\v the name of gods to 
all the inhabitants of Olympus, at least not in that 
pregnant sense in which Zeus and Apollo and Athene 
nlay fairly claim it. If children asked ,vho ,vas the 
good Nurse Gloaming that sang the sun to sleep, the 
ans\ver would be easy enough, that she ,vas the 
daughter of the sky or of the sea, in Greek the 
daughter of Zeus or of N ereus; but this relationship, 
though it might give rise to further genealogical com- 
plications, ,yould by no Ineans raise the nurse to the 
rank of a deity. \Ve speak of days and years as per- 
fectly intelligible objects, and \ve do not hesitate to say 
th:1t a 111an has wasted a day or a year, or that he has 
killed the tiu1c. To the ancient world days and nights 
were still lllore of a probleu1; they ,vere strangers that 
caIne and went, brothers, or brother and sister, ,vhú 
brought Ii
.ht and darkness, joy and sorrow, who n1ight 
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be called the parcnt
 of aJ] living things, OJ" thenlseh'cs 
the children of heaven and earth. One poctical inlagc, 
if poetical it can Le called, whie-It occurs very fre- 
quently in the ancient language of India, is to repre- 
sent the days as the herd of the 
un, 
o that the cOIning 
and going of each day nlight be likened to the stepping 
forth of a cow, leaving its stahle in the Illorning, cross- 
ing the IH.>avenly Ineado,,'s by its appointed path, and 
returning to its staLle in the evening. The nunlber of 
this sular herd would vary according to the nUlubcr of 
days ascribed to each year. In Greek that silnple 
11letaphor ,vas no longer present to the n1Índ of lIoIlleI'; 
but if ,ve find in Homer that lIelios had seven herds 
of oxen, fifty in each herd, and that their nUlllber 
never gro,ys and never decrca
es, surely ,vo can easily 
discover in these 350 oxen tho 350 days of the prinIi- 
ti,'e year. And if then ,,'e read again, that the foolish 
cOlnpanions of Ulysses did not return to their hOllIes 
because they had killed the oxen of IIelios, 111ay ".0 
110t here too recognize an old proverbial or lnytholog- 
ical expression, too literal1y interpreted even by ITOlner_ 
and therefore turned into Juythology? If the original 
phrase ran, that while Ulysses, by never-ceasing toil, 
succeeded in reaching his IImBe, his cOlllpanions wasted 
their tillIe, or killed the days, i. e. the cattle of IIelios, 
and ".ere therefore punished, nothing ,voulcl be lnore 
natural tlJan that aftcr a tinu' their pnni
lllnent f'hould 
have been ascribed to their actually clevourin cr the oxen 
in the i:-.lmHI of l'hrillakia ; just a; St. Patrick, because 
he converted the Irish and drove ont the Vel101HOUS 
brood of heresy and heatheni
ln, 'Y:lR soon helieved to 
have dC'
troyed c,'ery serpent in that island, or as St. 
Chri
topht'r w:\s reprc
l'ntt'(l as actually hayinrr carried 
.. 0 
on his sllOuldt>rs the illf
lnt Christ. 
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All mythology of this character Inust yield to that 
treatlnent to which ßlr. Cox has suLjected the whole 
Greek and Roman pantheon. But there is one point 
that seems to us to deserye 1110re consideration than it 
has hitherto received at the hands of c01l1paratiYe nlY- 
thologists. 'Ve see that, for instance, in the very case 
of St. Patrick, n1ythological phraseology infected the 
perfectly historical character of an Irish n1Ïssionary. 
The saIne may have taken place - in fact ,ve need not 
hesitate to saJ the same has constantly taken place- 
in the ancient stories of Greece and ROlne, as well as 
in the legends of the l\liddle Ages. Those who 
analyze ancient n1yths ought, therefore, to be prepared 
for this historical or irrational elen1ent, and ought not 
to suppose that everything ,vhich has a mythical ap- 
pearance is thoroughly n1ythical or purely ideal. 
Ir. 
Cox has ,veIl delineated the general character of the 
most popular heroes of ancient lnythology : - 
"In a very large nUInber of legends (he says), the 
parents, ,yarned that their o,vn offspring ,viII destroy 
them, expose their children, ,vho are saved by sonle 
wild beast and brought up by sonle herdsman. The 
children so recovered always gro,v up beautiful, brave, 
strong, and generous; but, either unconsciously or 
against their ,viII, they fulfill the w.arnings given before 
their birth, and become the destroyers of their parents. 
Perseus, ffidipus, Cyrus, R0111Ulus, Paris, are all ex- 
posed as infants, are all saved from death, and dis- 
coycred by the splendor of their countenances and 
the dignity of their bearing. Either consciously or un- 
consciously Perseus kills Akrisios, CEdipus kilJs Laios, 
Cyrus kills Astyages, Romulus kills Anullius, and 
raris brings about the ruin of Priam and the city of 
T!'pv. " 
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l\lr. Cox supposes that aU these nalnes are solar 
naHle'S, and that the Inythical history of everyone of 
these heroes is but a disguise of language. Originally 
thpre must have existed in ancient languages a large 
nUInber of nanles for the sun, and the sky, and the 
da\vn, and the earth. The vernal sun returning with 
fresh vigor after the deathlike repose of winter had a 
different name froln the 
un of summer and autumn; 
and the setting sun ,vith its fading brilliancy was 
addressed differently frol11 the "bridegroolll cOIning 
forth out of his chamber," or "the giant rejoicing to 
run his course." Certain names, expressions, and 
phrasps sprang up, originally intended to describe the 
changes of the day and the seasons of the year; after 
a tinlC these phrases became traditional, idioluatic, pro- 
verbial; they ceased to be liter
lly understood, and 
,vere misunderstood and misinterpreted into mythical 
phraseology. At first the phrase "Perseus ,viII kill 
Akrisios" 11leant no 1110rc than that light \vill conquer 
darkness, that the sun will annihilate the night, that 
the nlorn is coming. If each day was called the child 
of the night, it might be truly said that the young child 
\yas destined to kill its parents, that a
dipus nlu
t kill 
I
aios.l And if the yiolet twilight, lukaste, ',as caned 


1 Profe
gor Comparetti, in his Essay Edipo e la Jfitologia. Comparala 
(Pi
u, 18(7), has endeavored to combat :\L Bréul's explanation of the myth 
of (Edipu
. His arguments are most carefully chosen, and supported 11)" 
much l('arning and ing-enuitr which even those, who are not convinced by his 
able pleading'. cannot fail to appreciate. It is not for me to defend the whole 
theory proposed by M. Bn
al in his JI.lJiltc d' U!;dipe (Paris, 18G3). But as 
Profes!'or Comparetti, in contro,-erting' the itlcntificntion of" Laios !, with tho 

nn!'krit U dåsa," or U d:îsya," denit.s the possibility of ß!1 Aryan d npp('aring 
in (jreek as l, 1 may, in defense of my 0\\ n id.entitication of U dâ!mhantã. ., 
with ^(:w,{.ðVTYjç (Kuhn's Zeiiscll1'
ft, "01. ,-. p. 1(2), be allowed to rcmark 
..hut I had supporter] the ('haJlgc of d into I in Greek by instances taken 
from Ahrens, De Dialectv Dorica, p. 85, such as >-ø.'?V11 = 
ó.qW'1, 'Ü^VCTCTfVf = 
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the ,vife of the nocturnal Laios, the same nanle of 
Iokaste, as the yiolet da,vn, might be given to the 
,vife of CEdipus. Renee that strangely entangled 
skein of lnythological sayings ,vhich poets and philos- 
ophers sought to disentangle as ,yell as they could, 
and ,vhich at last ,vas ,voven into that extraordinary 
veil of horrors which covers the sanctuary of Greek 
religion. 
But if this be so - and, strange as it may sound at 
first, the evidence brought in support of this interpre- 
tation of mythology is irresistible - it would seelll to 
follow that Perseus, and CEdipus, and Paris, and R01l1- 
ulus could none of them claim any historical reality. 
1\lost historians might be prepared to give up Perseus, 
CEdipus, and Paris, perhaps even Romulus and Re- 
mus; but what about Cyrus? Cyrus, like the other 
solar heroes, is known to be a f..'ltal child; he is exposed, 
he is saved, and suck]ecl, and recognized, and restored 
to his royal dignity, and by slaying Astyages he fulfills 
the solar prophecy as completely as anyone of his com- 
peers. Yet, for all that, Cyrus ,vas a real man, an his- 
torical character, ,vhose flesh and bone no sublimating 
process ,,,ill destroy. Here then ,ve see that mythol- 
ogy does not always create its own heroes, but that it 
lays hold of real history, and coils itself round it so 
'OÔVUUfVÇ, and ).í.UKOt; = ôí.UKOÇ. If in any of the local dialects of Greece the 
dental media could agsume the sound of l, the admission of the change of a 
Greek d into a Greek 1 was justified for the purpose of explaining the 
name of one or two among the local heroes of ancient Greece, though I 
grant that it might be OpC'l1 to objections if admitted in the explanation of 
i>rdinary Gre{'k words, such as Àaós- or PÆ).fTáw. If, therefore, Professor Cur- 
tius (Grundzüge der Griechischen Etymologie, p. 323) caUs the transition of 
d into 1 unheard of in Greek, he could only have meant the classical Greek, 
and not the Greek dialects, which are nevertheless of the greatest impor- 
tance in the interpretation of the names of local gods and heroes, and in the 
explauation of locallegellds. 
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closely that it is difficult, nay, ahnost impDssible, t
 sep" 
arate the ivy from the oak, or the lichen from the gran- 
ite to which it dings. And here is a lesson ,vhieh 
comparative Inythologists ought not to neglect. They 
are naturally bent on eXplaining cvcrything that can bp 
eXplained; but they should bear in mind that there 
Inay be elements in every mythological riddle ,,'hich 
resist etYlnological analysis, for the simple reason that 
their origin ,vas not etYInological, but historica1. The 
ualne of "Cyrus" or " l{oresh " has been supposed to 
have some affinity with the Persian name of the SUll, 
" khvar" or "khor"; and, though this is ,vrong, it 
can hardly be doubted that the naIne of " JA..styages," 
the l\[edian king, the enemy of Cyrus, doonled to de- 
struction by a solar prophecy, is but a corruption of the 
Zend name" Azhi dahâka," the destructive serpent, 
the offspring of Ahriman, who ,vas chained by Thraê- 
taona, and is to be killed at the end of days by I(ere- 
sâspa. 1\1r. Cox refers several tinles to this" Azhi da- 
hâka" and his conqueror Thraêtaona, and he Incntions 
the brilliant discovery of Eugène nurnouf, ,,,ho recog- 
nized in the strugglc between Thraêtaona and" ....t\zhi 
dahâka" the Ino1'O fmnous struggle ce1ebratpd hy Fi1'- 
dusi in the " Shahn
uneh" between Feric1un and 20- 
bak. 1 If, then, the Vedic" Ahi/' the serpent of dark- 
np"s destroyed by Trita, Inch-a, and other solar beroes, 
is hut a mythological nalne, and if the samp applies to 
'" Azhi dahâka," conquered by Thraêtaona, and to the 
Eehi(lna slain by Phæbus" and to Fafnir 
Iain by Si- 
gurd, what shall 've 
ay of Astyagcs killed by Cyrus? 
'Ve refer those ,vho take an interest in these qu

tion5 
to a posthumous work of one of the mo
t learned dig.. 
1 Sce FSl5ny on tile Ltlul-At'l'sta, "01. i. p. 97. 
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nitaries of the Roman Catholic Church, the "Zoroa
- 
trische Studien" of F. 'Vindischmann. The historical 
character of Cyrus can hardly be doubted by anyone, 
but the question ,vhether Astyages ,vas assigned to him 
as his grandfather merely by the agency of popular 
songs, or whether Astyages too ,vas a real king, involves 
very important issues, particularly as, according to 
'Vindischn1ann, there can be 110 doubt as to the iden- 
tity of Darius, the l\Iedian, of the Book of Daniel, and 
Astyages. What is caned the history of IVledia before 
the time of Cyrus is most likely nothing but the echo 
of ancient mythology repeated by popular baUads. 
l\foses of I{horene distinctly appeals to popular songs 
,vhich told of " Ajdahak," the serpent, l and, ,yith re- 
gard to the changes of the name, }\;fodjmil 2 says that 
the Persians gave to Zohak the name of" Dt.'hak," i. e. 
ten evils, because he introduced ten evils into the world. 
In Arabic his name is said to have been" Dechak," 
the laugher, ,vhile his other name" Azdchak " is ex- 
plained as referring to the disease of his shoulders, 
where hvo serpents gre"w up ,vhich destroyed men.3 
All this is popular mythology, arising from a misunder- 
standing of the old name, "Azhi dahâka;" and ,ve 
should probably not be wrong in supposing that even 
"Dejoces" ,vas a corruption of "Dehak," another 
ancestor in that Median dynasty which came to an 
end in Astyages, the reputed grandfather of Cyrus. 
We can here only point to the problem as a w'arning 
to con1parative mythologists, and remind them, in part- 
ing, that as many of the old German legends were 


1 Windischmann, Zoroastrische Sludien, p. 138. 
t JouTnal Asiatique, vol. xi. p. 156. 
8 'Vindischmann, 1. c. p. 37. 
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transferred to the Apostles, as some of the ancient 
heathen prophecies were applied to the emperor Bar- 
barossa, as tricks perfornlecl by solar archers ,vere told 
again of a 'Villiaul TelJ, ane1 Robin Hood, and Friar 
Tuck - nay, as certain ancient lcgends are no,v told in 
Gcnnany of Frederick the Grcat - it does not ahvays 
folJo,v that heroes of old who perfonned what may be 
calJe<1 solar feats are therefore nothing but Inyths. 'Ve 
ought to be prepared, even in the legends of IIerakles, 
or l\Ieleagros, or Theseus, to find SOIne grains of local 
hi<:;tory on \vhich the sharpest tools of comparative my- 
thology must bend or break. 


J[ arch 186.. 
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W HAT ,vas the original intention of the name of 
" Bellerophon ? " That bellero, the first part of the 
,yord, represents some power of darkness, drought, 

old, winter, or of n101'al evil, is easy to guess. The 
Greeks say that there ,vas a word Tà tAÀEpa, \vhich sig- 
nified anything evil or hateful,l and was used in that 
sense by l{al1imachos. 2 Nay, Bellerophon or Bel1er- 
ophontes is said to have been caned also El1erophontes. 
That the Greeks in general, however, 'were no longer 
conscious of the appellative po\ver of Belleros, is best 
proved by the fact that, in order to explain the myth 
of Bellerophon, they invented, very late, it ,vould seem, 
a legend, according to which Bellerophon had killed a 
distinguished Corinthian, of the name of Belleros, and 
had fled to Argos or Tyrins to be purified by Prætos 
from the stain of that murder. Nothing, ho\vever, is 
kno\vn about this Belleros, and as the ordinary ac- 
counts represent Bel1erophon as flying to Argos after 
having killed his brother Deliades, or, as he is also 
called, Peiren or Alkimenes, there can be little doubt 


1 PreUer, Griechische Mythologie, vol. ii. p. 55. 

 Eustath. ad fl. p. 635; N aeke, Opusc. vol. ii, p. 167. 
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that the Corinthian noblelllan of the na1l1e of Belleros 
owes his origin entirely to a desire of later mytholo- 
gists, ,vho felt bound to pxplain the no longer intelligi- 
ble l1anle of Bellerophon or Bellerophontcs, 
Such a nalne, it is quite clear, "'as not originalIy 
without SOlne Ineaning, and ,,'ithout attempting to 
unravel the whole tragedy of Hipponoos, ,,,ho after- 
'yards monopolized the nmne of Bellerophon, it may be 
po
sib]e to discover Ly a strict observance of etJ1uolog- 
icalla,vs, the original forin and the original purport of 
this peculiar nalne. 
'Vith regard to the second half of the nalTIe, there 
can be little doubt that in Bellerophon and Beller- 
ophontes, "phôn" and" phontBs" had one and the 
salue ITIcaning. N O'Y " phon-tês " at the end of COlll- 
pounds means the killer, the Sanskrit" han-tft," kineI'; 
and therefore" phôn '" can, in our name, harùly mean 
anything else, and ,,,ould correspond exactly ,,,ith the 
Sanskrit" han," non1. "Itâ," killing. 
Froln t1le reported clmnge in the initial letter of 
TIcllerophon, it is easy to see that it represents a labial 
liquid, and is ill fact the wcI1-known digaulllla .1Eo1i- 
cum. But it is lnore difficult to detcl"lnine what letters 
.we ought to look for as corresponding in other lan- 
guag('s to tlIt> À \ of tlIp Greek worù "bellero." In 
l11any (":l"e
 Greek ÀÀ repre
cnt
 a single l, foI1o,,'ed 
originally by a sibilant or a liquid. l In this Inallner 
we can account for the single l in íToÀvç and the double 
l in 7't'oÀÀoí. lloÀvç corresponds to the Sanskrit" pulú " 
(n,-. I. 17Ð, 5), or "pnrú," gen. "pnro
," ,yhpre3S 
the oblique cases wonhl reprpsent [I Snn
krit [I(\jt'ctÍYC 
"purvá," gen. "piírvásya." As 7roÀÀoí points to a 
1 .;cc Ahrens, Dial. Dm o . p. 60. 
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Sanskrit" purvé," öÀot points to the Sanskrit" sárve." 
In Latin, too, a double. l owes its origin not unfl'equel1tly 
to an original single l or r followed by v.1 Thus the 
double l in r;nellis, the gen. of rnel, honey, is eXplained 
by the Sanskrit" madhu," raised to "madhv-i," and 
regularly changed to "madv-i," "malv-i," "mall-i." 
FeZ, gen. fellis, is eXplained by "haru" in "haru- 
" 2 . 1 I . " 1 I ., , h 11 ." í!. II . , ' 3 
spex, ralSe( to" 1arV-l, "1a V-I, " a-I, "Hl -1. 
MAlis corresponds to San
krit "mridu," through the 
intermediate links, "mardv-i," "maldv-i,'
 "nlalv-i," 
"rnall-i; "4 nay, if \ve consider the Veelic ,vord for bee, 
"ridu-pâ / " (Rv. VIII. 77, 11), mel, 'lnellis, too, might 
be derived from "mridu," and not fl'Olll "lnadhu." 
According to these analogies, then, the Greek ßÉÀÀf.pO 
".ould lead us back to a Sanskrit ,yord "varvara." This 
\vord actually occurs in the Sanskrit language, and 
means hairy, \yoolly, shaggy, rough. It is applied to 
the negro-like aboriginal inhabitants of India \vho \vere 
conquered and driven back by Aryan conquerors, and 
it has been identified with the Greek ßápßapuç. San- 
dal-wood, for instance, \vhich grows chiefly on the 
lVlalabar coast, is called in Sanskrit "barbarottha," 
sprung up among Barbaras, because that coast \vas 
always held by Tamulian or non-Aryan people. Pro- 
fessor l{uhn, identifying barbara and ßápßapoç, refers 
the meaning of both words, not to the shaggy or woolly 
hair, but to the confused speech (balbutire) of non- 
Aryan tribes. It ,viII be difficult to prove with what 
intent the Greeks and the Hindus first applied ßápßa- 


1 Corssen, K
.itische Beitrãge, p, 385. 
2 Aufrecht, in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. iii. p. 198. 
B As to the interchange of hand.f in Latin, see Corssen, KritiBche Rei- 
Crå.'Je, p. 208; as to the etymology of" fel," lb. p. 318 
4 Corssen, K'I'itische Beitrãge, p. 323. 
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poç and barbara to tribes differing fron1 themselves both 
in speech and aspect. It is true that in Greek the ,vord 
occurs f()r the fir
t ti111e in HOIner ,,-ith a special refer- 
ence to language (" Iliad;' ii. 87G, KâpEÇ ßapßapó<þú)vot) ; 
and in Sanskrit also the earliest passage in ,vhich "bar- 
bara" is found refers to speech (lUg-veda Prâtisâkhya, 
Sûtra 7ö4; XI\T. G). But the '
harbaratâ" thpre 111en- 
tioned as a f
lUlt of pronunciation, is explained by the 
saine word (" a:-:auknnlâryaln ") ,vhich in Sûtl':l 778 
serves ac; an explanation of "lonl:1sya; "and this "10- 
" . I . . } O k 1 G 1 ' 
111:1sya, l1Ieanlng s laggnless, IS, I re t le ree ( Ôaav11jç, 
clearly transferred from the shagginess of hair (" lo- 
man," hair) to the shagginess of pronunciation, so tllat 
after all, in Sanskrit at least, the original conception of 
the adjectiye "1arbar:1" seems to have been shaggy. 
IIowever that may be, it is clear that nlany ,yords for 
"'001 ar
 derived frOlll the salnc root "val''' ,yhieh 
yielded" varyara " or "barbarao" This root Ineans 
originally to cover, and it yielded in Sanskrit "Hra" 
in ura-bhra," raIn, i. e. laniger,. in Greek 
7r0';; and 
(P-wv. In the Veda ,ve have likp,vise the fenlÍninr 
"úrâ," sheep (Rv. VI II. 34, 3),- 
" úrâm ná dhûnute vríkah," 
"(the stone tears the Smna plant) as thc ,volf tear, 
the sheep." The ,yolf is called "urâulathi" (Ry. 
"\TIlI. GO, 8), literaBy the sheep-shaker, or sheep-lifte'.. 
Froln the smne root arc fanned, by nlca.ns of t}1C 
suffix na, the Sanskrit "ûrnâ," wuol, particularly 
f 
:-;heep; afterwards" ûrnâyu," a goat, and a spider; the 
one fronl ,,"caring, growing, or supplying wool; t1\c 
other frotH, a:i it were , S I )inninO' or wcaVin(T it. Th.]s 
ö 
 
the f'pider is al
o ealled in Sa
lskrit "ûrna-ll[lbhi" apt! 
"ûrlla-vâbhi," literally the wool-weaycr; and únc ()f 
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the enelnies killed by Indra is ".A..nrnnvâbha," ,,,hi,,l, 
seems to l1lean a ram rather, a ,vaal-provider, than a 
spider. This" ûrnâ," as Bopp has shown, appears 
again in Russian as "vòll1a," in Gothic as " yulla," r 
having been changed to l, and In into ll. The saIne 
assiluilation is found in Latin villus, gen. 
,illi, and vel- 
lus, gen. velleris. It lllight be di!ficult to convince a 
classical scholar that vellus was not derived frOlll the 
Latin 
'elle're, particularly as Varro himself gives that 
etYlnology ; but it ,vonlcl be equally difficult to establish 
such an etymology by any analogies. It is curious, 
however, to retnark, for r
aSOllS to be eXplained here- 
after, that vellera in Latin signifies light, fleecy clouds. 
(Virg. " Georg." 1, 397; Luc. iv. 124.) 
"Ura," therefore, from a root "val'," to cover, 
meant originally cover, then skin, fleece, '\""001. In its 
derivatives, too, these various Ineanings of the root 
" val'" appear again and again, Thus" úranal
 " 
means ram, "uranÎ," sheep; but "urânáh," quite a 
different formation, means protector. For instance, 
'with the genitiye : - 
Rv. I. 173, 7. "samåtsu tvâ sûra satÁm urânám pra-pathíntamam," 
" Thee, () hero, in battles the protector of the brave, the best guide! ' 
Rv. VII. ì3, 3, õl åhema yagfiám pathã.m urânâh," 
" Let us speed the sacrifice, as keepers of the (old) ways! " 
With the accusative: - 


Rv. IlL 19,2. "(Agnilt) devá-tåtim urânáh;' 
"Agni, who protects the gods." 
Rv. IX. 109, 9, "índuh punâlláh pragãm urânáh," 
"The purified Soma, protecting the people." 
'Vithout. any case: - 
Rv. IV. 6, 4. "(Agnih) pra-ò.ívah urâlláh," 
" Agni, the old guardian." See also Rv. IV. 7, 3; VI. 63, 4. 
N ow if " urná," wool, meant originallJ a covering, 
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" \Tar-nn " also, ,vbich now nleans color, would seell1 
to Ita ye started from the sanle conccption. Color 
Inight naturally be conceived as the covpring, the out- 

icle, as xpwç and xpwfJ-a in Greek cOlnbinc the meanings 
of skin and color. Froin" varna," color (brightness), 
we have in Sanskrit" varni," gold, as froIn" rûpa," 
fornl (beauty), ,ve have" rûpya," silver, froIH which 

, Rupee;" for we cannot well derive the nalne of 8il- 
yer, the metal, fronl the figure (" rûpa ") that ,vas 
stamped un a silver coin. 
In the Veda -, varna " appeal's in the sense of color, 
of bright color or light, and of race. 
In the sense of color in general, "varna " occurs,- 
nv. r. ï3, 7. "krishnám ka várnam arunÚm ka 
ám dhuh," 
" They placed together the dark and the bright color (of night and 
day)." 
Itv.1. 113,2. "dyÍi.vâ várnam karathalt â-minfmé," 
" Day and night move on destroying their color." 
Frequently" varna " is used in the Veda as itnply- 
iug bright color or light: - 
n\T. II. 34, 13. "ni-m
ghamânâlt átyena pft g a5â su-skandrám vÍ\rnam 
dadhire su-pésa
am," 
U They (the Hudras) I'trongly 
ho\Vering down on thpir horse, made sllin- 
ing, beautiful light. " (On" pAgas " and its supposed connection with 
Pegasos, ,,
e Kuhn, in Ius" Zcit::;chrift," vol. i. p. 461; anù Sonne, lb. 
vol. x. p. 17 4, 
cq.) 
Rv. II. 1, 12. "t:h"a !'pârhl' vÚrnt>," 
U In thy sparklin
 light, 0 Agni! " 
Rv. III. 34, 5. ., prÚ imám vÚrnam atirut sukrám â
âm," 
" IIe, Indra, sprea,l out the Lright light of the ùawn." 
In the ninth 
Iall(lala the color (" varna") of 
thl
 SOllla. juice is frequently Inentioned, as "hári," 
" rú
at," '" 8úki," abo as '" a
úrya " : - 
Hv. X. 3, 3. "AgllflL vi-tfshtllun rúsaùbhih várnailt J " 
" Agni filr-!'triding ,\ ith 
hining colorg," 


E\"en without dl'terIllining adjl'ctives, "v
irlla" has 
occasionally the Sl}n
e of light: - 
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Rv. I. 92, 10. "samânám várnam abhí sumbhamânâ:" 
" The {)ld Dawn that clothes hel'self in the same light." 
Rv. X. 124, 7. "tâh asya yárnam 8úkayah bharibhrati," 
"They (the dawns), the bright ones, carry always the light of the 
sun." See also Rv. II. 4, 5; II. 5,5; IV. 15, 3. 
Hence 've may take "varna" in the same sense in 
another passage, ,yhere the comU1entator explains it as 
lndra, the protector: - 
Rv. I. 104, 2. "devãsah manyúm dãsa
ya skamnan 
té nah ã. vakshan suvitâya várnam," 
., The gods b
oke the pride of Dâsa (the enemy); may they bring 
to us Hght for the sacrifice." 
Lastly, " varna " Ineans color, or tribe, or caste, the 
difference in color being unduubtedly one of the prin- 
cipal causes of that feeling of strarigeness and hetero- 
geneousness .which found expression in the naine of 
tribe, and, in India, of caste. l 1'he conunelltators 
generally take 
'vanta" ill the technical sense of caste, 
and refer it to the three highest castes (" traivarnika") 
in opposition to the fourth, the Sûdras. 
Rv. III. 34:, 9. "haÌ\'î dásyûn pr
 ftryam várnam âvah," 
" Indra, killing the Dasyus t the enemies), has protected the Aryan 
color. " 
I 
 ' 
Rv. II. 12, 4. "yált dâsam yárnam ádharam gúha âkar," 
" Indra who brought the color of the D:lsas low in secret." 
Rv. II. 3, 5. U vÚrnam punânãh yasá
am su-vîram," 
"(The heayenly gates) which illuminate the glorious color (race), 
rich in heroes." 


But to return to "varvara," to \vhich on etyrnolog 
ical grounds ,ve should assign the lneaning of shaggy, 
hairy, villosus, it need hardly be said that such a 'YOI'd, 
though it supplies an intelligible Inealling of the Greek 
myth of Belleros, as s]ain by BelJerophon, does not 
occur in the Veda anlo11g the nUlllerous ualnes of the 
demons slain by lndra, Agni, and other bright gods. 


1 See my letter to Chevalier Bunsen, On the Turanian Language" 
p. 84. 
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The same happens very frequently, naluely, that San- 
skrit supplies us with the etynlological meaning of a 
term used in Greek mythology, although the correspond- 
ing ,vord does not oceur in the actual or mythological 
language uf India. Thus the Greék "Hêrâ" is easily 
explained by "S\?ârâ," or, according to Sonne (I{uhn, 
"Zeitschrift," vo1. x. p. 366, vol. ix. p. 202), by 
" Vasrâ ;" but neither of these ,vords occurs in the 
nlythulogical phra
eolugy of the Veda. There retuains, 
however, a question ,vhich lIas still to be answered, 
naTnel.r, Do we find alnong the demons slain by solar 
deities, OBe to wh01n the nmne of "varvara;' 1 in the 
sense of shaggy, would be applicable? and this ques- 
tion ,ve may ans\ver with a decided Yes. 
One of' the principal enelnies or " dâsas " conquered 
by In(h'a is the black cloud. This Llack cloud con- 
tains the rain or the fertilizing waters which lndra is 
asked to send down upon the earth, and this he can 
only do by slaying the Llack den10n that keeps them in 
prison. rrhis Llaek doua itself is s01netilnes spoken of 
in the Veda as the black skin: - 


Rv. IX. 41,1. " ghnántah k1"Ïshnåm åpa tvákam," 
" Pushing away the black skin, i. e. cloud." 


In other places the cJoud is called the rain-giving 
and fertilizing skin: - 


Rv. I. 129, 3. "dasmáh hi sma vrlshallam pínvasi tvåkam," 
" For thou, the strong onc, tìllcst the rainy skin." 


1 BiÀÀfpOt; may either be simply identified with "yuJ"vara," in the sense 
of f\hn
g-y, or h." taking' Fe

ðt; a
 representing- the LRtin t'Ìllus, an adjl"ctive 
Fd..ÀfPOt; mi
ht have heen formed, like cpOOJlf-PÓt; frum tþOOJlOt;. The transi- 
tion into 
). ;lppears 1l1:;;() in ,...å

ot;, t\hccp's-wool, where the,... reprc!'cnts the 
labial liquid. See Loheck, De PI'olhesi et Aphæres-i, p. 111 
efJ.; and 
Curtius. in Kuhn's heif::.cll1,![t, vo\. iii. p. 410: fA.ap1l' = vrik; fA.fÅðWV =s 
F eMwJI, ,...árrw \'rithâ. 
VOl.. II. 12 
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"TI1ile thus the cloud itself is spoken of a
 a black 
skin, the delnon of the cloud, or the cloud personified, 
appears in the Veda as a ranI, i. e. as a shaggy, hairy 
anill1al, in fact, as a BI.ÀÀ
poç;. 
Thus Urana, which, as ,ve sa'v before, meant ram or 
lanigtr, is a name of a demon, slain by lndra : - 
Rv. II. 14. "Y e priests, bring hither Soma for llldra, pour from the 
bowl:;; the delicious food! The hero truly always loves to drink 
of it; sacrifice to the strong, for he desires it! 
"Ye priests, he who struck down V?'itra, when he had hid the waters, 
as a tree is struck by lightning, - to him who desires this Soma, 
offer it; for that Indra desires to drink it! 
"Ye priests, he who slew Ddbhika, who drove out the cows, for he 
had opened the staùle, to him ofÌer this Soma! Cover him with 
Somas as the wind in the sky, as an old woman covers herself 
with clothes! 
"Ye priests, he who slew Urana, who had shown his ninety-nine arms, 
- he who slew down to the ground Arbuda, that lndra call hither 
to the offering of Soma! " 
Here Urana is no doubt a proper name, but the 
idea \vhich it suggested originally could only have 
been that of "urana," meaning rain or some otl1er 
shaggy anima1. And the same applies to the Greek 
BI.ÀÀ
poç. Though in Greek it has becon1e a mere 
proper naIne, its original meaning ,vas clearly that of 
the shaggy ram as the syn1bol of the shaggy cloud, a 
monstrum víllosurn, this being the very adjective which 
Roman poets like to apply to n10nsters of the same 
kith and kin, such as Gorgo or Cacus; e. g. Ov. 
" 1\1et." x. 21 : - 


" Nee uti villosa colubris 
Terna l\Iedusæi vincirem guttura monstri." 
"Æn." viii. 266 (of Cacus) : - 
" Terribiles oculos, vultum, villosaque setis 
Pectora semiferi" . . . . 


We cannot therefore claim the name of Belleros 01' 
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BeJIerophon for that period of lllythology ,vhich pre- 
ceded the Aryan separation, a period during which 
such names as Dyaus == ZE:Vç, Varuna == O-ùpav'ó
, U shas 
== 'Hwç, Saranyû == 'Epwvç, Ahanâ == 
Ú.cþV1J and ' A6}íl / }h 
Ribhu == 'Op
E:Úç, Harita
 == XÚ.pLTE:Ç ,yere current al110ng 
the ancient 'worshippers of the Devas or bright god::;. 
But ,ve can see at least this, that Bellerophontes had 
an intelligible meaning, and a meaning analogous to 
that of other naníes of solar heroes, the enenlies of the 
dark powers of nature, ,vhether in the shape of night, 
or dark clouds, or winter. In the Veda. one of the 
principal representatives of that class of delnons is 
V ritra, literally the coverer, the hider, ,vhether of light 
or rain. Inch-a, the great solar deity of the Veda, is 
emphatically called "V ritrahan," the killer of V1'itra. 
It is wen known that the name of Inch-a, as the su- 
preme dcity of the V cdic pantheon, is a name of In- 
dian growth. Deriyed froin the 
mne root a::; "indu," 
drop, it represents the Jupiter pluvius, whose su- 
pronlacy alnong the gods of India is fnlIy accounted 
for hy the c1irnatic eJlaracter of that country. Dyaus, 
i. e. ZE:VIi, the god of the bright sky, the original 
u- 
vreme dcity of the undi ,-i(led Aryans, was repla{'ed in 
India by Indra, who is sonlCtillles calI ell the son of 
Dyaus, so that in Inaia the prophe('y of Prolnetheus 
may be said to ha '.0 been fulfiHed, even before it was 
utten'd under a Greek sky. 
But though we HUlst not look in Greek n1ythology 
for traces of a narne ]i
(. Indra, which did not ;.;pring 
into existence before the 
eparation of the Aryans, it 
is not im]Jossihll' that SOIne of the nalnes of Indra's 
cnenlies Inay ha,-c Leen prl'
er'-ed in other countri
s. 
l'hesc ellenlÍe
 'Yere the elleillies of Dyaus and other 
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gods as well as of lndra; and as they belong to an 
earlier period, the appearance of their names in the 
ne,v h0111es of the Aryan e111igrants could have nothing 
to surprise us. 
One of the names belonging to this class of beings, 
hostile to men and the bright gods, and common to 
India and Greece, I observed many years ago, and 
having cOllllllunicated IllY observation to several of IllY 
friends, it ,vas nlentioned by them even before I found 
an opportunity of laying it before the public, and sup- 
porting it by sufficient proof. 1\1y excellent friend, 
Professor Trithen, ,vhose early death has deprived 
Sanskrit scholarship of a nlan of real genius and high 
})ronlise, 11lentioned my identification of J{erberos ,vith 
the Sanskrit " sarvara " in a Paper read in April, 1848, 
and published in the " Transactions of the Philological 
Society; " and another learned friend of mine referred 
to it ,vith approval a fe,v years later, though neither 
of them represented correctly the steps by ,vhich I had 
arrived at my conclusion. 1\ly first point ,vas that, as 
" sárvarî " in the Veda means the night, " sarvara " 
must have had the original sense of dark or pale: - 
Rv. V. 52,3. "té syandrâso ná ukshánah áti skandanti sárvarlh," 
"These (the Storm-gods), like powerful bulls, rise over the dark nights 
(or the dark clouds? )." 
l\1y second point ,vas that the r in " sarvara" may 
be dropt, and this I proved by comparing" sarvaríka," 
a lo,v, viJe luan, with" savara," a barbarian; or" sâr- 
vara, " 1 Inischievous, nocturnal, with "sâvara," low, 
vile. I thus arrived at " savara," as a modified form 


1 Durga, in his Commentary on the Ni7'ukta (l\IS. E. I. H. 357, p. 223), 
says of the Dawn: h sârvarena tamasâ digdhâni sarvadravyâni prakâsoda- 
kena dhautfmiva karoti." 
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of "sarvara," in the sense of Jark, pale, or noctur- 
nal. Lastly, bJ adn1Ítting the frequent change of l' 
into l, I connected" ðabála," the V eelie epithet of the 
dog of Yaula, the son of Saramâ, \vith I{érberos, 
though I dre\v attention to the difference in the accent 
as a point that still required explanation. Kerberos, 
therefore, in Greek, \vonld have llleant originally the 
dark one, the dog of night, ,vatching the path to the 
lo,ver world. In the Veda \ve find two sueh dogs, but 
they have not yet received any proper n
llnes, and are 
1Nithout that individuality \vhich ,va
 iUlparted to thelll 
by later legends. All \ve learn of thelll from the Veda 
is that they have four eyes and broad snouts, that their 
color is dark or tawny, that they guard the road to the 
abode of Yama, the king of the departed, and that the 
dead 111ust pass by theIn before they can conle to Yalna 
and the Fathers. They are also said to lnove about 
alllong luen, as the messengers of Yama, to feast on 
the life of men, so that Yama is iluplored to protec
 
men from their fury, \vhilc, in other places, they then1- 
selves are invoked, like Yama and 
Irityu, to grant a 
long life to man. As the otf-.pring of Sar:unâ, they 
arc caned Sârameya; but they havc, as yet, no real 
proper nallles. The S3,lne applies to J{erberos. His 
proper Hamc docs not occur in I) orner, but the dog 
of fladcs in Erebos is mcntioned by him without 
further particulars. IIesioJ is the first ,vho Inentions 
the )1atne and genealogy of J{crheros, and ,vith hilll 
he is already fitly-headed, brazen-voiced, and furious. 
Later poets speak of hill1 as three-headed, ,,,ith ser- 
pents f
>I' his tail and Dlanc; and at last he becomes 
hundred-headed. Thi
 .h.crheros, as W'c know, is fìf'ized 
by Ileraklcs and brought up to the daylight, though 
thrown back aO'ain into fIa<les. 
c 
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But, besides l(erberos, there is another dog con- 
quered by Herakles, and as he, like J{erberos, is born 
of Typhaon and Echidna, ,ve may ,yen look upon hill1 
as the brother or ditto of Kerberos. He is the dog of 
Geryones, sometilnes called J{erberos hilnsplf (" Pal- 
æph." 40); and as Herakles, before conquering !{er- 
beros, has first to struggle w.ith :NIenætios, the cowherd, 
,ve find that in his eighth labor, too, Herakles has to 
struggle ,vith the co,vherd Eurytion and his dog; nay, 
according to some authorities, Menætios himself takes 
part again in this struggle. This second dog is known 
by the name of " O1'thr08," the exact copy, I believe, 
of the Vedic V ritra. That the Vedic V ritra should 
appear in Greece in the shape of a dog, need not sur- 
prise us, particularly as there are traces to sho,v that 
in Greek Inythology also he ,vas originally a InOl1ster 
of a less definite character. \Ve find him, in Hesiod's 
"Theogony," v. 308 seq., among the. children of 
Echidna and Typhaoll : - 


.q tJ' V7rOlCvua/J-ÉJlY} TÉICETO ICpaTEpó1>pova TÉlCva, 
"Op8 p ov /J-Èv 7TpWT O V KVJlo. 'YEí.JlaTO rY}p v ov1jï:. 
l)EVTEpOJl avn
 ënKTH' à/J-
xapov, ovn cþaTE
Ó'" 
Kipßepov, WJ.L1JUT
V, 'AîðEW KVVll Xo.ÀKE61>WVOV, 
7rEVTY}ICOJlTaKáp"l')vov, àva
l)Éa TE KpaTEpóv Te. 


Soon after, "'opepos, for this is, no doubt, the right 
reading, instead of "Op()os, is called the parent of the 
N emæan lion. And ,vhat indicates still more the orig- 
inal meaning of "opepos as a representative of darkness 
struggling ,yith light, is the idiomatic use of ðpOpos as 
signifying the tinle before sunrise. Thus we read in 
Hcsiod, " O. D." 575, õpepov àVl.CTTáp.fJ!OS, rising early, 
i. e. ,vhile the darkness still reigns, and while the last 
portion of the night is not yet driven away by the 
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:lawn (entre cltien et loup). The s,vallow', too, is called 
ópBpóyoT} (568), literally" the early "Tailing: " the cock 
òpBpoßóar;, the earlier caller. Thus ,ve read in Horn. 
" H Yinn. l\'1erc." 98,- 


òprþvaí;q 
' è1rtlCovpoç è1raVETO ða
1J.oJli"l') vV
, 

 1rAELWV, TáXa 
' óp()pO<; ÈyiYVETO 
T}1J.
OEPYO;, 


where öpBpo') might simply be translated by Vritra, if 
we consider how, in Vedic phraseology, V ritra is the 
thief who keeps the cows or the rays of the morning 
shut up in his stable, and how the first peep of day is 
expressed by Saralnâ discovering the dark stables of 
Vritra and the Panis. Of Hermês (the Sârameya) it 
is 
aid (v. 145) that he comes õp()pwç, i. e.with Vritra, 
at the tinlC of the final discomfiture of V ritra,J and 
that he comes silently, so that not even the dogs bark 
at hilD, O-úT
 KVlI(ó) ÀEÀÚKGVTO. 
Thus ,ve discover in Hcrakles, the victor of Orthros, 
a real V1'itrahan, "That luight have been in Greek an 
'OpÐpocþùJ1I or ;opBPOCÞ

'TT}
; and, though the nalnes l)1ay 
differ, ,ve no'v see in B(ÀÀ(pocþôw or BEÀÀ(PVcþÓI-T1JÇ, ,vho 
killed, if not a he-goat (Urana), at least a she-goat, i. e. 
Xíp.aL(Ja, a IDere variation of the san1C solar hero, and 
a reflection of the V cdie lndra V ritrahan. Chilnæra, 
like Orthro
 and J{erberos, is a being with thrce heaùs 
or thre
 bodies (TpLuwp.aToç and TplK(cþaÀor;); nay, like 
Orthros and J{erberos, Chimæra, too, is the ofr
1n'ing of 
Typhaon and Echidna. 
Nay, further, although the name of 'OpBpocþwv or 
'OpdpocþóJ,T1']r; has not been preserved in Greek mythol- 
ogy, it is possible, I think, to dis
over in Greek traces 
3f another naUH.', llaying the 
alnc ilnport in Sanskrit, 


1 The fmme place where Yritra lie
 (i. ü2,6, "rág8sah budhnam ") is also 
l.lIed the birthplace of Indra J iv. 1, 11. 
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and frequently used as a synonym of " vritrahan." 
This is "dasyuhan," the killer of Dasyu. '" Dasyu " 
or "d
sa" is in the V ec1a the general nan1e of t.he 
enemies of the bright gods, as well as of their wor- 
shippers, the Aryan settlers of India. ".Dasyuhal1tfi." 
or "dâsa-hantâ" would in Greek assume the form of 
O(wcþÓVT1r;, or, as in SOIne places of ancient Greece ú was 
pronounced like À, l this might assume the forn1 of 
À(WcþÓJlT'YjSo N o,v this Leophontes occurs in Greek nlY- 
thology as another narne of Bel1erophon, and it is clear 
that the nleaning of that name could not have been 
lion-killer, for that ,yould have been Leontophontes, 
but that it could only signify killer of whatever is ex- 
pressed by À(û) or O(w. 
It is pelfectly true that the change of d into l is in 
Greek restricted to certain dialects, and that it cannot 


1 That d and 1 are interchangeable letters is perfectly true, but this gen- 
eral rule is liable to many limitations as applied to different languages. An 
originall, for instance, is hardly ever changed to d, and hence the deriva- 
tion of lin.qua from till, to lick, is very doubtful; for dingua, which is men- 
tioned as the older form of lill.QuCl, could well have been changed to lingua, 
but not vice versa. On the same {!"ronnd I doubt whether in adeps the d 
represents an original Aryan l, although the Greek åAEl<þa, ointment
 Àirra, 
fat, and Sanskrit" lip," to anoint, would seem to support this vie,,,. My 
former identification of f.LEAETáw and meditor is equally untenable. All we 
can say for certain is that an original or Aryan d may become l in Latin: 
e. g. Sansk. "devara," Greek 
áYJP = Lat. levil'; Sansk. "dih," Goth. 
"deiga "= Lat. pol-linqo; Greek M.Kpl', Goth. "tagr" = Lat. lac
'u-1na; 
Greek 8wpaE = Lat. {micn; Greek 'Oðl!O'O'níç = Lat. Ulyxes. In Latin itself an 
original d changes dialectically with l, as in odor and o[facit; impedimenta 
and impelimenta; dedica1'e and delieare; cassida, and cassila; sedere and 
s(llium; præsidium and ]Jl'æsiliwn, and sul in p1'æsul, etc.; dautirz. and lflutia; 
din,qua (" tuggô" Goth.) and lingua; J.1-fedicæ and lIfelicæ; redi1,ia and relu
 
vium, if from ?'eduo, like irl(luviæ
 and not from luo, as proposed by Festus; 
Diumpais (Osc.) aucllymphis ; Akudunnin (Osk.) and Aquilonia. of unknown 
origin, but with original d, as proved even by the modern name " Lace- 
dogna." In Greek the same dialectic change is recorded in >..á.JwfJ =

tþV11, 
AiO'lCoç = 
iO'KO<;, '0).. :'0'0'1:\1<; = 'o
 l'O'O'EVÇ. 
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be admitted as a general rule, unless there be some. 
new' evidence to that effect. "r ere it not so, one 
might feel inclined to trace even the C0l1Il1l0n Greek 
,yard for people Àaó
, back to the same source as the 
Sanskrit, "dtlsa." For" dasyu," meaning origil1alIy 
enemies, lW8tes, assulned in Zenel "danhu" and 
" daqyu, the sense of province, - a transition of mean- 
ing ,vhich is rendered intelligible by the use of 
" dahyu" in the cuneiforln inscriptions, \yhere Darius 
calls himsc1f king of Persia and king of the Dahyus, 
i. e. of the conquered people or proYinces. 1 The sanle 
transition of nleaning 111ust he achnitted in Greek, if, 
as Professor Pott suggests, the Greek S
(]"-7rónr; and 
ð
(]"-7roU/U. correspond to Sanskrit "dâsa-pati" and 
"dflsá-patnî," in the sense of lord of subjects. The 
only difficulty here, ,,,"ould be the retention of the 8 of 
dâsá," ,vhich, according to general practice, would 
have bpcn dropt between two yo,vels. The true forln 
of "dâsá" in Greek ,vonl(l be Ùãó
 or OfW';. 
äóç is 
well kno,vn as a nmne of slaves, but it adlnits of a dif- 
ferent explanation. 2 The acljecti,'e :\áïoç, ho,vever, or 
ù
ïoç, hostile, is clearly deriyed fronl the !'
une source, 
the root being '" das," to perish; though it is true that in 
its frequent application to fire, the a(ljective òá"lo.; might 
also be referred to the root "clu," to burn.3 After 
'ye have once discovered on Greek soil the traces of 
" dâsa" in the sense of eumuy, ,ve see ('lcarly that 
Leophontcs, as thc nanle of Bellerophon, could not 
have mCant originally the killer of the people, but only 


1 Lassen, Zeitschl"iftfürdie Kunde clu J{Drgenlandes, '.01. vi. p. 12. 

 See 
jcbuhr, Kleinere Sch1'fflen, vol. i. p. 377. 
8 See Aufrecht, in Kuhn.s 7âtschrift, vol. "ii. p. 312; Pott. lb. voL 
viii. p. 428. 
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the killer of enelnies. . And if Leophontes n1eant the 
killer of cnelnies or fiends, it can only be eXplained 
as corresponding to the Sanskrit "dâsahantâ," the 
iestroyer of enemies, these enemies being the very 
" Dâsas " or demons of the Veda, such as V ritra 
("opepor;), N alnuki ÇAp-VKÓ
),t Sambara,2 and others. 


Novembe1',1855.8 


1 A. Fick, in Benfey's Orient und Occident, vol. iii. p. ]26. 
2 Sambara, a very common name of a demon slain b:r Indra, invites 
comparison with "sabara" and 
'sarbara," the S'lnskrit original of Ker- 
Deros. In the Zend-Avesta, too, "sl'yara" occurs as the name of a ser- 
pent (" azhi "). 
8 Some critical remarks on the subject of this article may be seen in Pro- 
fessor Pott's Etymologische FOl'schungen, second edition, vol. ii. 1). 744. 
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THE NORSEl\fEN IN ICELAND. l 
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THERE is, after Anglo-Saxon, no language, no litera- 
ture, no nlythology so full of interest for the elucidation 
of the earliest history of the race ,vhich no'v inhahits 
these British Isles as the Icelandic. Nay, in one re- 
spect, Icelandic beats every other dialect of the grC'at 
Teutonic fan1ily of speech, not excepting Anglo-Saxon 
and Old High-Gcnnan and Gothic. It is in Icc1andic 
alone that we find complete relnains of genuine Teu- 
tonic heathendoln. Gothic, as a language, is more 
ancient than Icelandic; but the only literary ,york 
'which ,ve possess in Gothic is a translation of the 
Bible. The Anglo-Saxon literature, "ith the excep- 
tion of the " Beo,vulf," is Christian. The old heroes of 
the ":Kibelunge," such as we find theln represented in 
the Sl1abian epic, have been cOllyertcd into church- 
going knights; ,vhereas, in the bal1ads of the cIder 
" Edda," Sigurd and BrYllhi1d appear before us in their 
full pagan gl'ancleur, holding nothing sacred but thcir 
love, and defying all laws, hunuul and divine, in the 
name of that one ahnighty passion. The Icelandic 
contains the key to 1na11Y a riddle in the English Ian 


1 TM, Nor.emen in Iceland. By Dr. G. \V. Dasent. O.:cf01'd J.:ssa!j" 
1858. 
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guage, and to many a mystery in the English character. 
Though the Old Norse is but a dialect of the san1e 
language ,vhich the Angles and Saxons brought to 
Britain, though the Norman blood is the SaIne blood 
that floods and ebbs in every German heart, yet there 
is an accent of defiance in that rugged Northern 
speech, and a spring of daring Inadness in that t.hrob- 
bing Northern heart, ,vhich Inarks the Northlnan 
wherever he appears, ,,
hcther in Iceland or in Sicily, 
whether on the Seine or on the Than1es. At the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, ,vhen the great Northern 
exodus began, Europe, as Dr. Dasent remarks, ",vas 
in danger of becolnillg too cOlufortable. The two na- 
tions destined to run neck-and-neck in the great race 
of ciyilization, Frank and Anglo-Saxon, had a tendency 
to become dull and lazy, and neither could arrive at 
perfection till it had been chastised by the Norsemen, 
and finally forced to admit an infusion of Northern 
blood into its sluggish veins. 1'-'he vigor of the various 
branches of the Teutonic stock may be Ineasured by 
the proportion of Norn1an blood ,vhich they received; 
and the national character of England o,yes more to the 
descendants of Hrolf Ganger than to the followers of 
Hengist and Horsa." 
But ",.hat is kno,vn of the early history of the 
N orseulen? Theirs was the life of reckless freer oot- 
ers, and they had no tim 
 to dream and ponder on the 
past, which they had left behind in Norway. 'Vhere 
they settled as colonists or as . rulers, their own tradi- 
tions, their very language, were soon forgotten. Their 
language has nowhere struck root on foreign ground, 
even ,vhere, as in Normandy, they became earls of 
Rouen, or, as in these isles, kings of England. There 
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is but one exception - Iceland. Iceland ,vas discov.. 
ered, peopled, and civilized by Norsemen in the ninth 
century; and in the nineteenth century, the language 
spoken there js still the dialect of Harold Fairhair, and 
the stories told there are still the stories of the '" Edda," 
or the Venerable Grandmother. Dr. Dasent giyes us 
a rapid sketch of the first landings of the Norwegian 
refugees on the fells and fortlls of Icelanù. He de- 
scribes how love of freedolll drove the subjects of 
Harold Fairhair forth from their hOlne; how the Teu- 
tonic tribes, though they loved their kings, the sons of 
Odin, and sovereigns by the grace of God, detested 
the dictat()r
hip of Harold. "He ,vas a nlighty war- 
rior," so 
ays the ancient Saga, "and laid N or,vaJ 
under him, alld put out of the way some of those ,vho 
held districts, and sonlC of tholn he drove out of the 
latHl; and, besides, nlany men escaped out of Norway 
because of the overbearing of Harold Fairhair, for 
they would not stay to be subject to hiln." 1'hese 
early cllligrants were Pagans, and it wa
 not till the 
cnd of the tenth century t]lat Christianity reached the 
Ultilna Thule of Europe. The 11lissionaries, however, 
,vho converted the freOlllen of Iceland ,vcre freC1l1Cn 
thcll1sel \"es. They did not come with the pOlnp and 
the pretensions of the Church of ROlne. They 
prcached Christ rather than the Pope; they taught 
rl'1igion rathcr than theology. N or were tht,y ati'aid 
of the old heathen gods, or angry ,vith cyery custoln 
that 'vas Hot of Christian growth. SOlnetillles this 
tolerance Inay have been carried too f:1.r, for we read 
of kings, like IIcIgi, " Inixed in their fitith, who trustcù 
ill Christ, but at the saIne time invoked Thor's aid 
wh('neycr they ,vent to sea, or got into any difficulty." 
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But on the whole, the kindly feeling of the Icelandic 
priesthood to,vard the national traditions and customs 
étnd prcjudices of their converts must have been bene- 
ficial. Sons and daughters were not forced to call the 
gods "Tholn their fathers and mothers had ,yorshipped, 
deyil
; and they were allo
Yed to use the nalne of 
'" Allfadir," whom they had invoked in the prayers of 
their childhood ,,-hen praying to Hiln ,vho is '" Our 
Father in Heaven." 
The Icelandic 111issionaries had peculiar advantages 
in their relation to the systeln of paganism which they 
caIne to combat. N o"There else, perhaps, in the whole 
history of Christianity, has the n1issionary been brought 
face to face with a race of gods who were believed by 
their own worshippers to be doomed to death. The 
n1Îssionaries had only to proc1ainl that Balder 'vas dead, 
that the Inighty Odin and Thor ,vere dead. The 
people kne\v that these gods ,vere to die, and the 111es- 
sage of the One Ever-living God n1ust have touchéd 
their' ears and their hearts ,vith cOlufort and joy. 
Thus, .while in Germany the priests were occupied for 
a long time in destruying every trace of heathenism, in 
conden1ning every ancient lay as the ,york of the devil, 
in felling sacred trees and abolishing national customs, 
the 11lissionaries of Iceland \vere able to take a more 
charitable vie\v of the past, and they became the 
keepers of those very poems, and la,vs, and proverbs, 
and Runic inscriptions, which on the Continent had to 
be pnt clown .with inquisitorial cruelty. The Inen to 
,yhom the collection of the ancient pagan poetry of 
Iceland is cOlllmon]y ascribed, were men of Christian 
learning: the one, the founder of a public school: the 
other, filmous as the author of a history of the North, 
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the " Heiluskringla." It is 0,ving to their labor
 that 
)ve kno.w anything of the ancient religion, the tradi- 
tions, the luaxims, the habits of the Norsemen, and it 
i
 from these sources that Dr. Dasent has drawn his 
stores of information, and cOlnposed his vigorous and 
living sketch of prin1Ítivc N ortl1c1'n life. It is but a 
Rketch, but a sketch that ,viII Lear aùdition and com- 
pletion. Dr. Dasent dwells 1110St fully on the religious 
system of Iceland, ,vhich is the same, at lea
t in its 
general outline, as that believed in by all the 111cmLers 
of the Teutonic finnily, and Inay truly he cal1cd one 
of the various dialects of the primitive religious and 
mythological language of the Aryan race. There is 
nothing more interesting than religion in the w"hole 
history of Inan. By its sidc, poctry and art, science 
and la\\
, sink into comparatiye insignificance. Dr. 
Dasent, ho,vever, has not confined his essay to the re- 
ligious life of Iceland. He has added some Ininute 
descriptions of the domestic habit
, the dress, the 
a1"lnor, the diet, the la\\

, and tIle cnstoills of the race, 
and he has proved hirnself well at hOlne in the Icelan- 
dic hOlnesteaù. One thing on Iv we Iniss, - an account 
of thcir epic poetry; and thi
, ,ve bclieye, ,,
ould on 

eYcral points have furnished a trucr picture of the 
vcry early and pnn.al

 pagan Jife of the Norsenlcn than 
tll(> extracts frOl11 their hi!'tories and la,v books, which 
are nl0l"C or less, if not unde)' the influence of Chris- 
tianity, at lea
t touelwd hy tllc f;pÍ1'it of a 1110re ad- 
vanced civili7ation. The old pOCI11S, in their allitcr- 
ating Hletre, .wcre proof against JatoI' modifications. 
'\T c pr(,hably possess what ,,
o do possess of thein, in 
it
 ori
inal furnl. ..\
 they ,vere composed in Norway 
in the sixth ('tantory aftl'1' Chri
t, they were carried to 
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Iceland in the ninth, and 'written down in the e]eventh 
century. The prose portions of the" Old Edda," and 
still more of the "Young Edda," may be of later 
origin. They betray in many instances the hand of a 
Christian "Titer. And the saIne applies to the later 
Sagas and la 'v books. Here much is still to be done by 
tbe critic, and ,ve look for,vard with great interest to 
a fuller inquiry into the age of the various parts of Ice- 
landic literature, the history of the l\fSS., the genuine- 
ness of their titlps, and sinlÏlar questions. Such sub- 
jects are hardly fit for popular treatment, and ,ye do 
not blau1e Dr. Dasent for having passed then1 over in 
his essay. But the translator of the younger" Edda" 
ought to tell us hereafter what is the history of this, 
and of the older collection of Icelandic poetry. Ho,v 
do we know, for instance, that Sæmund (1056-1133) 
collected the Old, 8norro Sturlason (1178-1241) the 
Young "Edda?" Ho,v do 've kno'w that the 1\188. 
,vhich ,vc now' possess, have a right to the title of 
"Edda?" All this rests, as far as we know, on the 
authority of Bishop Brynjulf S,vendsen, who discovered 
the" Codex regius" in 1643, and wrote on the copy of 
it, ,vith his own hand't the title of "Edda 8æn1undar 
hinns froda," None of the 1\1S8. of the second, or prose 
" Edda," Lear that title in any ,veIl-authenticated fonn; 
sti11 less is it known whether Snorro composed either 
part or the whole of it. All these questions ought to be 
ans,vered, as far as they can be answered, before 'YC 
can hope to see the Jife of the ancient Norsemen drawn 
,vith truthfulness and accuracy. The greater part of 
the poems, however, bear an expres
ion of genuineness 
which cannot be challenged; and a comparison of the 
mythology of the "Edda" \vith that of the Teutonic 
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tribes , and a cr :lil1 , in a IHore O'enC'ralluanner. with that 
ö t:> ' 
of the other Indu-Gerluanic races, is Lest calculated to 
convince the skeptic that the n
unes and the legends of 
the Eddic gods are not of late invention. There are 
passages in the" Edda " ,vhich :;ouud like verses from 
the Veda. Dr. Dascnt quotes the follo,ving lines froll1 
the elder " Edda : " - 


" 'Twas the morning of time, 
"'hen :ret naught was, 
K or sand nor sea were there, 
Nor cooling streams; 
Earth was not formed, 
Xor heayen nboye; 
A yawnin
 gap there wns, 
And gras:s nowhere." 


A hymn of the Veda begins in a very similar 'yay : - 


" Nor Aug-ht nor Naught existf'd; .ron bright sky 
\Vas not, nor hea,.en's broad woof outstretched above. 
\Vhat covered all? what sheltered? what concealed? 
'Yas it the waters fathomle!':s abyss? ," etc. 


There are severallnythulogical expressions COlllnlOn 
to the" Edda. " and I-IOlner. In the" Edda," U1an is 
said to have been created out of all ash-tree. In He- 
siod, Zeus creates the third race of 1Hen out of ash- 
trees; allfl that thi;:, tradition was not unknown to 
IIOlner, we learn fr01n Penl)lope's addre
s to Ulysses: 
"'fell Ill(' thy filtHily, f1'0111 whence thou art; {(n' thou 
art not 
prl1ng fhnn the olden tree, or fi'onl the ro('k." 
'flwre an', however, other pa
sagcs in the '" EeIda," 
particularly in the prOSè B EJda," "Thich ougHt to be 
carefully ex
unille<l before they arc adlllitted as evidence 
on the pri1uitivc pagalli
ln of the Norsclllcn. The 
prost; 

 E<l<la" was writrell hy a Illall who Inixed c1as- 
si{'al learnillcr and Christian ideas with K orthern tl'adi- 

 
tions. 'l'his is dearly secn in the pref:'lce. nut traces 
.V01.. II. 17 
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of the 
allle illfluen<;e lllay be discovered in other parts, 
as, for instance, ill the dialogue called '" Gylfi"s 
Io('k- 
iug." The ideas which it contains are nleant to Le 
pagan, but are they really pagan in their origin? Dr. 
Dasent gives the following extract: - 
'" \Vho is first and eldest of all gods? He is called 
H Allfaclir" (the Father of All, the G.reat Father) in 
our tongue. He lives fi'Oln all ages, and rules over his 
reahn, and s\vays all things, grl'at and slnall. He Inade 
hean:\ll and earth, and the sky, and all that belongs to 
thl'Lll; and he Ina(le Ulan, and gaye hinl a soul that 
shall live and never perish, though the body rot to 
nloulcl or burn to ashes. All men that are right-n1Ïnded 
shall live and be ,vith hilTI in the place called "Vin- 
golf:" but wicked ones fare to Hell, and thence into 
Niflhell, that is, beneath in the ninth world." 
lVe ask Dr. Dasent, Is this pure, genuine, unsophis- 
ticated paganism? Is it language that Sigurd and 
Brynhild ,vould have understood? Is that" Allfadir " 
really nothing 1110re than Odin, ,,,ho hilnself 11lUSt per- 

-sh, and WhOlll at the day of doon1 the ,voIf, the Fenris- 
J{olf, "Tas to swallo\v at one gulp? 'Ve can only ask 
the question here, but \ve doubt not that in his next 
\york 011 th<? antiquities of the Northern races, Dr. 
Dasent ,,,ill give us a full and complete ans,ver, and 
thus satisfy the curiosity which he has raised by his 
valuable contribution to the" Oxford Essays." 
Jtily, 1858 
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As the science of language has supplied a new basis 
for the science of lnythology, the science of Inythology 
bids fair, in its turn, to open the way to a ne,v and 
scientific study of thc folk-lore of the Aryan nations. 
Not only have the radical and formal elements of lan- 
gnage been proved to be the s<.une in India, Greece, 
Italy, alllong the CeltiC', Teutonic, and Slavonic na- 
tions; not only have the n:nnes of lnany of their gods, 
tlH
 forms of their ,yorship, and the Inainsprings of their 
reli
ious sentln1cnt heen trace<.l back to onc C01nn10n 
.l\ryan sonrce; but a further ad vance has been lna(lc. 
A Jnyth, it wa:-; argued, (1 willdles down to a IE'gena; a 
legend to the talc; ancl if the Inyths were originally 
i(lentical in India, Greece, Italy, and Gernlany, why 
should not the tales al.:;o of these C'ountrics sh()\v SOlTì0 
f'itnilarity eYen in the 
ong8 of the Indian ayah and 
the English nlu'sP? T1H'l'(' is SOllle truth in this line 
of argllllll'llt, Lut there is likewise great danger of error. 
Grantl'd that worùs and Inyths "pre originaJIy identi- 
cal mnong an the ulcnlLers of the ..Aryan f:unily ; granted 
likcwise that they all ".cnt through the 
alnl
 yi('i
si- 


1 Curiosities of IlltTo-T1l1'operm TI'aditinn and Folk Lore. By W. K 
Kellr. London: Chapmdfl & lIall. 18G3. 
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. 
tudes; \vould it not follow that, as no sound scholal' 
thinks of c0111paring Hindustani and English, or Ital. 
ian and Russian, no atteInpt at comparing the Inodern 
tales of Europe to the Inodern tales of India could 
ever lead to any satisfactory results? The tales, or 
"l\lährchen," are the mod
rn patois of n1ythology, and 
if they are to becoIne the subject of scientific treat- 
ment, the first task that has to be accomplished is to 
trace back each n10clern tale to sOlne earlier legend, and 
each legend to some prilnitive myth. And here it is very 
Ï1nportant to relnark that, although originally our pop. 
ular tales \vere reproductions of more ancient legends, 
yet after a time a general taste ,vas created for lnarvel- 
ous stories, and ne\v ones were invented, in large num- 
bers ,vhel1ever they were required, by every grand- 
lllother and every nurse. Even in these purely iU1agina- 
tive tales, analogies Inay no doubt be discovered ,vith 
more genuine tales, because they "'"ere lnade after orig- 
inal patterns, and in many ca
es, \vere Inere variations 
of an ancient air. But if \ve tried to analyze then1 by 
the saIne tests as the genuine tales, if we attenlptcd 
to recognize in them the features of ancient legends, 
or to discover in these fanciful strains the key-notes 
of sacred mythology, we should certainly share the 
fate of those valiant knights ,vho ,vere led through 
an enchanted forest by the voices or fairies till they 
found themselves landed in a bottolnless quagnlire. 
Jacob Grilnm, as IVIr. J{elly tells us in his work on 
"Indo-European Tradition and Folk-Lore," ,vas the 
first scholar who pointed out the importance of collect- 
ing all that could be saved of popular stories, cust0111S, 
saying::;, superstitions, and beJiefs. His.. German l\1y- 
thology" is a store-house of such curiosities, and, to- 
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gether with his collection of "l\Iährchen," it sho,vs 
ho,v lnnch there is still floating about of the 11108t an- 
cient language, thought, t'lncy, and belief, that Inight 
h
, and ought to he ('oI1ectecl in every part of the 
world. The Norse Tales lately published by Dr. 
Dasent are another instance that sho,vs how much 
there is to re,vard the labors of a careful collector 
and a thoughtful intel1)l'cter. Sufficient nlaterial has 
heen collected to enable scholars to see that these 
tales and translations are not arbitrary inventions or 
lTIodern fictions, but that their fibres cling in lTIany in- 
stances to the very germs of ancient language and an- 
cient thought. 
\lnong those who, in Gerl11any, }laye 
fi>IIowed in the track of GrÍ1nm, and endeavored to trace 
the Inodern folk-lore back to its 1110St primitive sources, 
the names of l{uhn, Sclnvartz, :àlanl1hardt, and "T olf 
held a prOlninent place; and it has been the object of 
]\11'. J{elly to Inake known to us in his book the n10st 
rell1arkable discoveries ,vhich have been achieved by 
the sncccssors and countrY111en of J acoL Gritnln in this 
field of antiquarian research. 

Ir. J{cIly deser'-es gl'eat credit for the pains he has 
taken in Inastcring this difficult f'ubject, but 'va regret 
the fortH in ,vhich he has thought fit to cOl1ullunicate 
to an English puhlic the results of his labors. lIe 
tplls us that a work by Dr. l{:uhn, "On t1lC Descent 
of Fire nncl the Drink of the Gods," is hi:; chief author- 
ity; hut he adds: - 
" l\lthongh the very different nature of 111Y 'york h'ls 
sel<IOln al10wed n1e to translate two or three COllSC('U 4 
tivc 
{'ntcnc('s frOll1 Dr. !(uhn's e1aborat
 trea.tise, )9ct 
T wish it to hc fullv undcrstood that, but fin" the latter, 
the fonner ('ould not lHt'\
c been "Tritten. I anI the lI10re 
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bound to state this once for all, as emphatically as I 
can, because the very extent of Iny indebtedness has 
hindered l11C froIn ackllo\vledging IllY obligations to Dr. 
l{uhn, in the text or in foot-notes, as constantly as I 
have done in l110st other cases." 
vV e cannot help considering this an unsatisfactory 
arrangelnent. If J\I1'. I{elly had given a translation of 
Dr. JCuhn's essay, English readers would have know n 
'VhOl11 to hold responsible for the statelnents, Illany of 
thel11 very startling, as to the coincidences in the tales 
and traditions of the Aryan nations. Or, again, if 
1\1.1'. l{elly had \vritten 3 book of his own, ,ve should 
have had the san1e advantage; for he ,,'ould, no doubt, 
have considered himself bound to substantiate every 
fact quoted froill the "Edda" or fron1 the Veda by a 
suitable reference. As it is, the reader's curiosity is 
certainly excited to the highest degree, but his incredu- 
lity is in no \vay relieved. 1\11'. ICelly does not tell us 
that he is a Sanskrit or an Icelandic scholar, and hence 
,ve naturally infer that his assertions about the gods of 
the Indian and Northern pantheons are borrowed froln 
Dr. I{uhn and other Gen11an ,vriters. But, if so, it 
\vould have been far preferable to give the ipsissima 
verba of these scholars, because, in descriptions of 
ancient fo1'n1s of belief or superstition, the slightest 
change of expression is apt to change the \vhole bear- 
ing of a sentence. 
lany of Dr. I{uhn's opinions have 
been challenged and controverted by his o,vn country- 
IneH, - by \Velcker, Bunsen, Pott, and others; some 
he has succ(lssfully supported by ne,v evidence, others 
he nlay be supposed to havG surrendered. AU this 
could nut be otherwise in a sUbject so ne\v and neces- 
sarily so full of guess-,vork as the study of folk-lore, 
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and it detracts in 110 way f1'0111 the value of the excel- 
lent essays in ,vhich Dr. I(uhn and others have ana- 
lyzed various Inyths of the .L\.ryan nations. All ,ve 
insist on is this, that before wc can accept any conclu- 
sions as to the Vedic character of Greck gods, or the 
deep lneaning of so whinlsical a CUStOI11 as divination 
with thc sieve and shears, we must ha,'e chapter and 
,-erse fron1 the Veda, and well authcnticated de:-;crip- 
tions of the custolns referred to. People do not object 
tu general assertions about the Bible, or HOlller, or 
Virgil, or Shakespea1'c, because here they can judge 
fOl' theIHSeh"l18, and would nlJt mind the truuble of 
ehccking stateulcnts which seenl at all startling. But 
if they arc asked to belicve that the V cda con tains the 
true theogony of Greece, that Orpheus is "Ribhu," 
or the winJ, that the Charites are the Vodic "l-Iari- 
tas," or horses, the Erinuys H Saranyû," or the light- 
ning, they will naturally insist 011 evi<.lence such as 

honld enable thenl to judge for thClnSeh"e
, before 
a

enting to eycn the 1110St plau
ible theories. 'Vhat 
authority is there for 
aying (p. 14) that, - 
u rrhc San
krit tongue in ,vhich the Vedas are 
written, i
 the gacreù language uf India, tlIa t is to 
say, the oldest langnage, the one which was spoken, 
a::, the Ilindus helieye, hy the gods then1Seh"c:-;, when 
gOlls and 1l1en were in ti'equent fellowship with each 
/)ther, fronl the ti1He when ì. 
nna deSCl'lldeù froul 
Ilea veIl to Lecome the first of Inortal
." 
1'hc lIiwlns, as fhr as \Ye know, ne\
er 
:1Y that the 

()ds :;\}>oke Vedic as oppo
ed to ordinary San
krjt; 
the y Iw\'cr held that duril1{f the Vedic } \eri(){l till' o'o(ls 
1'"" 
 
lh
e(l in nlOre frequent fellowship with In....n; they 
never 
peak of 1 T anla as descending fro1H hea \
en to 
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b( COlne the first of lllortals. These are three Inistakes., 
or at least three entirely un-Indian ideas, in one sen- 
tence. Again, when ,ve are told (p. 19) that, "in the 
Vedas, Y ama is the first lightning-born mortal," we 
in1ngine that this is a sinlple statelnent from the Veda, 
,vhereas it is a nlerely hypothetical and, 've believe, 
erroneous view of the nature of Yama, dra\vn froll1 
the interpretation of the names of some VeJic deities. 
If given as a guess, ,vith all its pros and cons, it ,vould 
be valuable; if given, as here, as a silnple fact, it is 
utterly deceptive. 
In page 18 've are told:- 
" On t11e whole, it is manifest that aU these divine 
tribes, l\Iaruts, Ribhus, Bhrigus, and Angiras, are 
beings identical in nature, distinguished fron1 each 
other only by thcir eleluental functions, and not essen- 
t.ially different frol11 t.he Pitris or fathers. The latter 
are sin1ply the souls of the pious dead." 
N uw these are strong and startling asscrtions, but 
again given doglnaticaUy, and ,vithout any proof. The 
Pitris are, no doubt, the fathers, and they 111ight be 
called the sonls of the pious dead; but, if so, they 
have no elementary origin, like the gods of the 5tornls, 
the days, and the sem
ons; nor can they have any 
elementary functions. To say that the Pitris or l\Ianes 
shone as stars to 11lortal eyes (p. 20) is another asser- 
tion that requires considerable limitation, and is apt to 
convey as false an idea of the prilnitive faith of the 
Vedic Rishis, as when (p. 21) ,ve read that the 
" Âpas" (.waters) are cloud-maidens, brides of the 
gods, or navigators of the ceJestial sea (" nâvyah "), 
and that the H ...-\psaras " are dan1sels destined to de- 
!ight the souls of heroes 
 the houris, in fact, of the 
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Vedic paradise. The germs of some of these ideas 
may, perhaps, be discovered in the hymns of the Veda, 
but to speak thus broadly of a Vedic paradise, of 
houris, and cloud-Inaidens, is to convey, as far as ,ve 
can judgc frOIn tcxts and translations hitherto pub- 
lishcd, an uttcrly fillse idea of the silnple religion of 
the Vedic poets. 
One other instance must suffice. At the end of the 

ixth cl13pter, in order to explain ,vhy a healing virtue 
i::; ascribed ill Gennan folk-lore to the mistletoe and 
the ash, 
Ir. 1{c1ly nlakes the follo\ving statement: 
" This healincr virtue, which the 111istletoe shares ,vith 
o . 
the ash, is a long-descended tradition, for the J{ushllm, 
the clnbodiulent of the Soma, a healing plant of the 
highest renown among the Southern ....\.ryans, ,vas one 
that gre,v beneath the heavenly Asyattha." \Ve tried 
in vain to understand the exact po,ver of the for in 
this sentence. Great stress is laid in N orthern 
Iy- 
tllOlogy on the fact that the nlistletoe grows upon a 
tree, and docs not, like an other plants, spring froln the 
earth. But the I{ushtlm is never said to grow upon 
the heavenly As,'attha, which 
Ir. J{l'lly translates by 
religious fig, but h p l1cath it. In fact, it is the Asyat- 
tha, or Pippal, which, if found gro".ing on another 
tree, the JShInÌ (Acacia suma), is consi,lered hy the 
Brahmans a
 peculiarly fitted for f':lcrificÌal purpcscs. 
rrlle for, therefore, l1lllst rL>fer to sOlnething cl
p as 
foruling the iertilun comparrttilJnis between the Ini
tlc- 
toe and the J{ushtlta. Is it their healing p<)\ver? 
Ilardly; for, in the case of the Inistletoc, the healing 
power is a popular snpcr
tition; in th0 ca:-.c of the 
I\" Hshtl,a, the Oost liS .
peèio.çwk, it i
, ,vo hdi0ve
:1 TI10- 
dicinal t
\ct. "T e snpposp, t hcrefurL>, that 
I r. I\:elly 
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perceived the sin1ilarity between the Gerlnan and the 
I ndian plants to consist in this, that the l{ushtlta was 
really an ernbodilnent of SOll1a, for in another passage 
he says: - 
"Besides the earthly So ilIa, the Hindus recognize 
a heavenly SOIHa or Ann"ita (arnbrosia), that drops 
frolH the in1perishable Asvattha or Peepul (Ficus 
religiosa), out of which the imlllortals shaped the 
heaven and the earth. Beneath this n1ighty tree, 
,yhich spreads its branches over the third heaven, 
dwell Yalna and the Pitris, and quaff the drink of 
in11nortality ,yith the gods. At its foot gro,v plants of 
all healing yirtne, incorporations of the SOlna." 
1\11'. J{elly then proceeds to rel11ark that" the paral- 
lelisln behveen the Indian and the Iranian ,vodel-tree 
on the one hand, and the ash Y ggdrasil on the other, 
is very striking." "Ve shall pass by the Iranian ,yorld.. 
tree, the tact being that the Zencl-A vesta does not 
recognize one, but always speaks of hvo trees. 1 But 
fixing our attention on Mr. Kelly's con1parison of ,vhat 
he calIs the Indian world-tree and the ash Y ggdrasil, 
the case ,vould stand thus: The Hindus beHeve in the 
existence of a Pippal-tree (Ficus freligiosa) that drops 
Soma (Asclepias acida), at the foot of ,yhich gro,vs 
the Kushtha (Oostus speciosus), a medicinal plant, the 
incorporation of the Soma dropping from the Pippal. 
AH there is a similarity bebveen the ash Yggdrasil and 
the Pippal, both representing originally, as is main- 
tained, the clouds of heaven, therefore a healing virtue 
WfiS ascribed to the ash and the mistletoe by the 
Aryans that caIne to settle in Europe. vVe ,viII not 
:Ieny that if the facts, as here stated, were quite cor.. 
1 See vol. i. p. 154. 
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reet, sonle sitnilarity of conception Blight be discovered 
in the Gcrnw.n Y ggdrasil and the Indian Pippal. But 
did the Bralunans ever believe in a Pippal dropping 
SonIa, and in that SOn1:1 becon1Íng enlbodied in a Cos- 
tus? )11'. I{elly here, for once, gives a reference to 
Rig-veda II. 164, \vhich, as we find fronl the original 
\vork of Dr. I{uhn, is intcnded for Rig-vcda II. 164, 
1Ð-22. In that hyn1n the ,vord ICushtlta never occurs. 
A tree is indeed 111l.ntioned there, but it is not called 
Asvattha, nor is it said to drop Soma, nor is there any 
allusion to the fact that heaven and earth ,vere Inade 
of that tree. All that can be gathered froln the ex- 
trcluely obscure language of that hYUlll is that the 
fruit of the tree there described is called Pippala; that 
birds settle on it ea.ting that fruit; that they ::iing praises 
in honor of a. ::;hare of iUHllortality, and that these birds 
are called eatcrs of sweet things. That the word nsed 
for "iuul1ortality" Inay 111ean SOllla, that the word 
l1u>aning "s,veet" Illay stand for the 
ame beverage, 
is pe1\fectly true; but, evcn if that conjectural render- 
ing should be adopted, it ,yould still lea ve the general 
Iucaning of the vcrse!{ far too obscure to justifY us in 
lllaking thelll t11e basis of any lllythological cOlnpari- 
sons.. As to thc l\.ushtlw, - the Costu8 specio
us, ,,,hich 
is said to be called in the Rig-veda an incorporation of 
SOlna, ,ve <loubt ,,-hethel' such a \vord e"er occurs in 
the I{i
-veda. It is lllCntioned in the IHystieal fonl1ulas 
of tlw .Atll:ll"va-veda, but there again it is called, in- 
lleec1, the friend of SOllIa (Ath.-veda, V. 4, 7), but not 
its è111bodiulent; nor is there any 
tatelllent that under 
the i\8vattha-tree there l11entioncd, the crods drilll;:: 

 
SOlna, but sill1ply that Yama drinks there with the 
gods. 
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It is in1possible to be too careful in these matters, 
otherwise everything becomes everything. Although 
1\11'. Kelly takes it for granted that the poets of the 
Veda knew a tree silnilar to the tree Y ggdrasiI, - a 
,vorld-tree, or a cloud-tree, or whatever else it may be 
called, - there is not a single passage that has been 
brought for"\vard in support by lVIr. I{eHy or by Dr. 
Kuhn hÏ1nself, ,vhich could stand a 1110re severe crit- 
}('ISll1. "Then the poets exclainl, " 'Vhat ,vooel, ,vhat 
tree "?as it, of which they made heaven and earth? " 
- tl11s means no more in the ancient language of 
religious poetry than, Out of ,vhat Inaterial were 
heaven and earth fonned? As to the tree Ilpa - or 
l110rc correctly, Ilya - nothing is known of it beyond 
its name in one of the latest ,yorks of Vedic .literature, 
the Upanishads, and the relnarks of so lilodern a conl- 
Inelltator as Sankara. There is nn proof ,,'hateyer of 
anything like the conception of the Y ggdrasil having 
cntered the thoughts of the Vedic poets; and to as- 
cribe the' healing virtue of ash or mistletoe to any rem- 
iniscence of a plant, Kushtlta, that might have gro,vn 
under a Vedic fig-tree, or Soma-tree, or Y ggdrasil, is 
to atten1pt to lay hold of the shado,v of a dream. 
There is but one way in which a comparative -study 
of the popular traditions of the Aryan nations can 
lead to any satisfactory result. Let each tale be 
traced back to its most original form, let that form be 
analyzed and interpreted in strict accordance with the 
rules of cOlnparative philology, and after the kernel, or 
the sin1ple and original conception of the Inyth, has 
been found, let us see ho,v the same conception and 
the san1e myth have gradually expanded and become 
di,rersified under the bright sky of India and in the 
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forests of Germany. Before the Northern Yggùra- 
sil is c01npared to a. supposed Indian ,yorld-treb it is 
absolutely necessary to gain a clear insight into the 
nature of the tnyth of Y ggdrasi1. That myth seelns 
to be of a decidedly cusIl1ogonic and philosophical char- 
acter. The tree seeU1S to express the Universe. It is 
said to have three roots: one In KiflheÎIn, near the 
,veIl caned '" H \-ergehllir ;" a second in Jötunhciln, 
near the well of the ,vise Jlinlir; and a third in heaven, 
near the well of Vurdh. Its branches elubrace the 
,vItole world. In heaven the gods hold their lllcctings 
under the shado\v of t.his tree, near the well of V urdh. 
The place is guarded by the three N ornas (V urdh, 
Verdhandi, and Skuld, - Past, Present, and Future), 
,,-ho watcr the roots of the tree with the ,vater of 
V urdh. In the crown of the tree sits an eagle, and in 
the well of 11 vergelmir lies the serpent Niclhöggr, and 
gna\vs it
 ruuts. In none of these conceptions are there 
any clear traces of clouds or thunder-storIn::;; but if 
there ,yere, this would be the very reason why the 
Y ggdrasil could not be cOInpared to the Indian As- 
vattha, in 'which no ingenuity ,viII ever discover either 
a bank of clouds or a thunl1er-stonn. 


December, 1863. 
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VVE should before no,v have brought the Rev. Dr. 
Callaway's collection of the Nursery Tales, Traditions, 
and Histories of the Zulus to the )h>tice of OlU' read... 
ers, if ,ye had not been ,vaiting for a ne,v il1stahncnt 
of his interesting ,york. Dr. Calhnyay calls ,vhat he 
has published the tirst part of the first volulne, and as 
this part contained only about three or four sheets, WE-.} 
looked forward to a speedy continuation. 'The f
tct is 
that one cannot ,veIl fonn an opinion of the real 
har- 
acter of nursery tales and popular stories ,vithout see- 
ing a good 111:lny of theln. Each story by itself 111ay 
seen1 rather 111eaningless or absurd, but if certain fea- 
tures occur again and again, they becorne izl1portant 
in spite of their childishness, and enable us to discover 
some J11ethod in their absurdity. If we kne,v of only 
three or four of the stories of Jupiter or I-Ierakles, ,ve 
should hardly give llluch thought to thenl; but having 
before us the illlmense quantity of fables about (j.reek 
gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines, ,ve naturally 
look upon tholn, ,,'ith aU their strangeness and extrava- 
gance, as a probJolll in the history of the Greek nation, 


1 lzi,lgmu-k1l'rme nensumflnswnnne nezindnba zabnntu. "Nurserv Tale
1 
Traditions, ntHl IIistories of the Zulus." By the Rev. Henry Callaway, M 
D. Y 01. i. part i. S atal, 1866. 
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and ,ve try to discover in theln certain characteristics 
,vhich thro,v light on the origin of these abnormal 
creations of the human mind. It ,vas the same with 
the Gennan nursery tales. Their eÀistence in every 
countr
v where Gernlan rates had settled was perfectly 
,veIl known, but they did not becolne the subject of 
historical and psychological inquiry till the brothers 
Grinull published their large colleetion, and thus en- 
abled scholars to generalize on these popular fictions. 
By this titHe the study of popular tales has becoll1c a 
recognized branch of the study of luankilld. It is 
known that such tales are not the invention of individ- 
ual writers, but that, in Germany as ,veIl as cyery- 
where else, they are the last relllnants - the detritus, 
if Wf' fULlY say so - of an ancient ulythology; that 
SOUle of the pl"incipal heroes bear the llicknatnes of old 
heathen gods; and that in spite of the powerful dilu- 
tion produced by the admixture of Christian ideas, the 
old le:n g en of heathcndOln can still he discovered in 
Inany of the stories no,v innocently told by GerIllan 
nurses of saints, apostles, and the Virgin 
Iary. 
Froln this point of vic"., the n1Crc f
let that the 
Zulus possess nun.;cry tales is curiou!ì, bccause nur:-;ery 
tale
, at lea:jt such as treat of ghosts and f:liries and 
giallt
, :!cl1craIIy poiat Lack to a distant civili7atioll'J 01 
at least to a long-continued national gro".th. Like 
the anolnalie!ì of a language, they show by theil' very 
stI'angencss that tinw enough has ('lapsed for the con- 
solidation of purely traditional f(>l'mations, and that a 
titne 111U:.;t ha Vl> he<..'n when what is now Ineaningless or 
irregular was f(>nned with a purpose, and :!ecording to 
ruh,. Rut Lpfol'c it. i
 possihIl> to analyze these Zulu 
tale:-;, t\\'o things are neel'ssary. First, we 1nnst havl") 
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a much larger col1ection of them than .we now possess; 
and, secondly, l110re coHections must be Blade among 
tribe
 of the same large race to ,vhich the Zulus be- 
long. '"fhe Zulus are a I{afir race, and recent re- 
searches have made it very clear that the I{afir races 
occupy the whole east coast of Africa fronl the South 
to several degrees beyond the Equator. They mi- 
grated from North to South, and in the South they are 
bounded by the Hottentots, .who belong to a different 
race. The Hottentots, too, are no,v be1ieved to have 
migrated from the North of Africa, and their lan- 
gnage is supposed to be akin to the dialects spoken in 
the countries south of Egypt. If the ethnological out- 
lines of the èontinent of 
'\.fri('a are onC8 finnly estab- 
lished, the study of the sacred and profane traditions 
of the several African tribes will acquire a new inter- 
est; and it is highly creditable to Dr. Callaway, Dr. 
Bleek, and others, to have Blade a beginning in a field 
of research which at first sight is not very attractive or 
pronl1sing. l\lany people, no doubt, ,viII treat these 
Rtories ,vith contelnpt, and ,viII declare that they are 
not worth the paper on ,vhich they are printed. The 
same thing was said of Grimnl's " 
iährchen ;" nay, 
it was said by Sir \Villiam Jones of the Zend-A vesta, 
and, by less distinguished scholars, of the V(\da. But 
fifty years hence the collection of these stories may be- 
come as valuable as the few remaining bones of the 
dodo. Stories become extinct like dodos and meg- 
atheria, and they die out so rapidly that in Gernlany, 
for instance, it ,vould be irupossible at present to dis- 
cover traces of many of the stories which the brothers 
.' 
Grin1m and their friends caught up from tlle mouth of 
an old granny or a village doctor half a century ago. 
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N or it it an easy Inatter to catch popular stories. The 
pcople who kno,y th81n are ,vining enongh to tell them 
to their children, hut they do not like to repeat thenl to 
grown up people, least of all to strangers, ,vho are sup- 
posed to laugh at them. 1'hus Dr. Calhnvays says: - 
" Like Inost other people, the Zulus have their nnr- 
sery tales. 1'hey have not hitherto, as fin' as I knl\',\". 
been collectücL Indeed, it is probable that their exis- 
tence even is suspected Lut by a fe,v, for the women 
are the depositaries of these tales; and it is not COlnnlon 
tû meet with a man who is ,yen acquainted with theIn, 
or who is ,villing to speak of thenl in any other way 
than a
 sOlnething ,vhieh he }]3.S SOllle dinl recoHection 
of having heard his grandulother relate. It has been 
no easy Blatter to drag out the foJ1owing tales; and it 
is evident that Inany of theln are but fragnlents of 
sOlne Illore perfect narration." 
'Yalting, then, for a larger instalnwnt of Zulu 
stories before we venture to pronounce an opinion of 
their value for ethnological purposes, we pl'ocpcd to 
point out a few of thcir most curious features, which 
Dlay scrvl' as a lesson and as fI ,yarning to the student 
of the foll\:-]ore of European find Indo-European na- 
tiolls. If we adnlit for the present, in thp abscnce of 
:lilY cyidence to the contrary, t]Jat the Zulus were free 
fl'm}} the influence of German Ulís
íona]"ies or Dutch 
settlers in the formation of their popular stori<:'s, it is 
certainly surprising to see so tnnny points of siuli1arity 
hetw(\en the heroes of their kraals and of our own 
nurseries. The introduction of animal
, speaking and 
acting tlIP parts of humnn beings, ,'-as long con
idcre<l 
as an Ol'ininal thollo'ht of' the Grl'ek and the Teutonic 
r-- ::-- 
tribes. 'V c now find cxac.tly the same kind of " ani- 
"11... u. 14 
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l11aI fables" tunong the Zulus, and Dr. Bleek has R(,- 
tually discovered among the Hottentots traces of the 
stories of Renard the Fox. 1 The idea that among ani- 
1nals cunning is more successful than brute force,- 
an idea ,vhich pervades the stories of "Reillecke 
Fuchs," and of many other fables, - predominates 
likewise in the fables of the Zulus. In the Basuto 
legend of the" Little Hare," the hare has entered into 
an alliance with the lion, but, having been in-treated 
by the latter, determines to be avenged. "l\Iy father," 
said he to the ]ion, ",ve are exposed to the rain and 
hail; let us build a hut." The lion, too lazy to ,,,ork, 
left it. to the hare to do, and "the ,viI}'" runner" took 
the lion's tail, and inter,vove it so cleverly into the 
stakes and reeds of the hut that it remained there con- 
fined forever, and the hare had the pleasure of seeing 
his rival die of hunger and thirst. The trick is not 
quite so clever as that of Reinecke, ,vhen he persuades 
the bear to go ont fishing on the ice; but then the 
hare con1passes the death of the lion, ,vhile Reinecke 
by his stratagem only deprives the bear of his orna- 
mental tail. 
As in the Gern1an tales the character of Renard the 
Fox is repeated in a Inul1anized shape as Till Eulen- 
spiegel, so among the Zulus one of the lTIOst t
vorite 
characters is the young rogue, the boy Uhlakanyana, 


1 Reynm'd the Fox in South. Afl'ica. By W. H. I. Bleek. London, 1864. 
" "Thetber tbeBe fables are indeed tbe real off."pring of the desert, and can 
ve considered as truly indigenous native literature, or whether they have 
been either purloined from the superior wl1Ïte race or at least brought into 
existence by the stimulus which contact with the latter gave to the native 
mind (like that resulting in the invention of the Tshiroki and Vel alpha- 
bets) may be matters of di!'pute for some time to come, and it may require 
as mu
h nsearch as was expended upon the solving of the riddle of the 
ori
inality of the Ossianic poems" ,p, xiii ). 
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who at first is despised and laughed at, but who al.. 
"pays sHcceeds in the end in having the laugh on his 
side. rrhis Ultlakanyana perfonns, for instance, the 
saIne trick on a cannibal by which the hare entrapped 
the lion. rrhe t\vo haye struck up a friendship, and 
are going to thatch their house before they sit down to 
devour t\vo CO\vs. Ultlakanyana is bent on having the 
fat cow, but is afraid the cannibal will assign to hin1 
the lean cow. So he says to the cannibal, " Let the 
house be thatched no\v; then ,ye can eat our Ineat. 
You see the sky, that we shall get ,vet." The canni- 
hal said, " You are right, child of Iny sister." Ultla- 
kanyana said, "Do you do it then; I will go inside 
and push the thatching-needle for you." The canni- 
bal went up. His hair .was very, very long. Ultlakan- 
yalla went inside and pushed the needle for hilu. 
He thatched in the hair of the cannibal, tying it very 
tightly; he knotted it into the thatch constantly, tak- 
ing it hy separate locks and filstening it firluly. lIe 
saw the hair ,,-as fist enough, and that the cannibal 
could not get do,vn. 'Vhel1 he was out
ide, Uhlakan- 
yana went to the fire, where the udder of the CO\v 
,vas boiled. lIe took it out and fiJIcd his 111oUth. The 
cannibal 
aid, ""\Vhat arc you about, child uf n1Y sis- 
ter? Let us just finish the hou:-:c; afterward:, we can 
do that; we can do it together." Ultlakanyana re- 
plicd, L
 Come (lown, then." The cannibal assentc(l. 
\''''hen he was going to quit the hon
e, he was unable 
to quit it. I-Ie cried out," Child of my 
ister, ho\v 
hayc you lllanaged your that{'hing? Ultlakanyana said, 
" Sl'e to it your
l'lf. I ha\pe that('hed ,yell, {<no I shan 
not ha,Yc any dispute. X ow I mu ahont to eat in 
peace; I no longer dispute ,,,ith anybody, for I am 
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alone ,vith my cow." It hailed and rained. The 
cannibal cried on the top of the house; he' ,vas struck 
with the hailstones, and died there on the house. It 
cleared. Uhlakanyana ,vent out, and said, "Uncle, 
just come down. It has beCOllle clear. It no longer 
rains, and there is no longer hail, neither is there any 
more lightning. "Thy are you silent? " So Uhlakan- 
yana eat hi
 CO\v alone, and then \vent his way. 
Dr. Calla,vay COIn pares the history of the travels 
and adventures of Uhlakanyana to those of Ton1 
Thun1b and Jack the Giant-killer, and it is curious, 
indeed, to observe ho\v In any of the tricks ,,,hich \ve 
adn1Ïred as children in English or German story- books 
are here repeated .with but trifling 1110difications. The 
feat performed by Uhlakallyana of speaking before he 
,vas born exceeds indeed the achievelnents even of the 
most precocious of Gennall imps, and can only be 
lnatched, as Dr. Calla\vay puints out, by St. Bencdict, 
who, according to 
Iabillon, sang eucharistic hynuls in 
the same state in which Uhlakanyana was clan10ring 
for Uleat. But the stratagem by \vhich this Zulu 
" Boots," after being delivered to the cannibal's 11l0tllcr 
to be boiled, nlanages to boil the old \VOnlan herself, 
can easily be n1atched hy Peggy or Grethel \vho bakes 
the cannibal \vitch in her own oven, or by the Shifty 
Highlanll Lad, or by 
Iaol a Chliobain \vho puts the 
giant's 1110ther in the sack in .which she had been sus- 
pended. Uhlakauyalla had been caught by cannibals, 
and was to be boiled by their lnotller; so, while the 
cannibals are away, Uldakanyana perslk'1des the old 
mother to play with hirn at boiling each other. The 
galne was to begin ,,,ith hinl, a proposal to which the 
old dall1e readily a
sented. But he took care to pre.. 
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"
Ilt the ,vater f1'o1l1 boiling, and after having been in 
the ]!ot for SOUle titue, he insisted on the old lliother 
fulfilling her part of the bargain. He put her in, and 
put OIl the lid. She cried out, "Take me out, I am 
scalded to death." He said, " No, indeed, you are 
not. If you w'ere scalded to death, you could not say 
SO." So 
he ,vas boiled, and said no Inore. 
There is a story of a cook 'v hich \ve remember 
reading not long ago in a collection of German anec- 
dotes. IIis master gives hiu1 a brace of partridges to 
roast, and being very hungry, the cook eats one of 
thoIn. "\Vhen his master returns, he eats one par- 
tridgl" and then asks for the other. "But this ,vas 
the other," says the cook, and nothing can persuade 
hi1l1 that it ,va::)n't. l'he saIne \vitticislll, such as it is, 
reappears in the story of Ultlakanyalla teaching the 
leopard ho\v to suckle her cubs. 'l'he leopard wants 
to have both her cubs together, but he insists that only 
one ought to be suckled at a tilne, the ['lct being that 
he had eatcn one of the eubs. He then gives her the 
one that is still alive, and after it has been suckled, be 
gives it back to her as the second cub. 
Those of our readers who still recollect the fearful 
sensations occasioned by the ,,, Fee fo tÌlm, I smell the 
blood of an Englishnlun," will meet ,vith several 
f
( l ual1v harrowillo' situations in the stories of the 
. 
 
Zulus, and of other racc
, too, to 'VhOlll the eating of 
an Ellglislnnan i;:; a 111uch less startling event than it 
Sl'l'lllCd to us. U sikuhnui, a young Zulu hero, goes to 
court two daughters of TT/.crnLeni, who had devoured 
all the IHen of the country in ,\rhich slIp li,.cd. The 
two 
irls duO' a hole in the house to conccal thcir 
. 
 
sweethl'art, but towards sunset U
elnbl'ni, the 1l1other, 
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returned. She had a large toe; her toe callIe first, 
she came after it; and as soon as she can1e, she 
laughed and rolled herself on the ground, saying, 
" Eh, eh! in Iny house here to-day there is a deli- 
cious odor; my children, ,vhat is there here in the 
house?" The girls said, "A ,yay ! Don't bother us ; 
\ve do not know ,vhere .we could get anything; \ve 
\vill not get np." Thus IT sikululni escapes, and after 
many nlore adventures and fights with his nlother-in- 
la w, carries off her hvo girls. 
It is iU1possible of course to determine the age of 
these stories, so as to sho\v that foreign influences are 
entirely out of the question. Yet nursery tales are 
gencrally the last things to be adopted by one nation 
from another, and even in the fe\v stories which \ve 
possess \ve should probably have been able to discover 
more palpab
e traces of foreign influences, if such 
influences had really existed. Nay, there is one fea- 
ture in these stories \vhich to a certain extent attests 
their antiquity. Several of the customs to which they 
allude are no longer in existence among the Zulus. 
It is not, for instance, any longer the custon1 among 
the natives of South Africa to bake meat by 111eans of 
heated stones, the recognized mode of cookery among 
the Polynesians. Yet \vhen U sikulumi orders a calf 
to be roasted, he calls upon the boys of his kraal to 
collect large stones, and to heat then1. There are 
several other peculiarities \vhich the Zulus seem to 
share in common \vith the Polynesians. The avoiding 
of certain ,yords ,vhich fornl part of the names of 
deceased kings or chieftains is a distinguishing feature 
of the Zulu and Polynesian languages, being called 
Ukuhlollipa in the one, and Tepi in the other. If a 
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person ,,
ho has disappeared for SOUle tilne, and is sup- 
posed to be dead, returns unexpectedly to his peùple, 
it is the custOlll both alnong the Zulu::; and Polynesians 
to salute hilll first by lllaking a funoral lanlcntation. 
There are other coincidences in the stories of both 
races ,vhich lllake it more than probable that at SOllIe 
distant period they lived either together or in clo'3e 
neighborhood; and if we find that SOlne of the rus. 
torus represented as actually existing in the Zulu 
stories, have long becoIne extinct on the African con- 
tinent, while they continue to be observed by the 
Polynesian islander
, ,ve luight indeed venture to con- 
clude, though only as a gness at truth, that the origin 
of the Zulu stories HUlst be referred to a titHe preced- 
ing the cOlnplete separation of these hvo race::;. 'Vhile 
SOUle custonl
 t.hat have become 01s01ete at present are 
represented as still in force anlong the Zulus of the 
nursery tales, as, fin' instance, the use of the Ultlakula 
or wooden ,veedillg-stick ,vhich is 1l0'V generally re- 
placed by an iron pirk; other things, such as the use 
of nledieines, so 111uch talked of no,v alnong the na- 
tives, alHI ,vhieh they ilnagine can produce the most 
lnarve]ous results, are never alluded to. ...\11 this 
would be so much pri1nâ facie evidence of the gen- 
uincne
s and antiquity of these Zulu tales, and would 
sccnt to exc1ude the idea of European influences. The 
only allusion to foreiO'ners occurs in n storv" hcr - une 
. t> .J 
of the ht'roes, in orùer to bp taken for a stranger, COIll- 
lllib a nun1ber of gralnluatical hluudl'rg by lea \ying out 
the prefixes that forn1 so essential a feature in alll{afir 
dialects. But this \vould not necessarily point to Eu- 
ropeall
, as other strangers too, b\1ch as IIottcntots, fin' 
instance, would naturall y nerrlect thcse O'ranunati('a] 
t> b 
niceties. 
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\V c hope that Dr. Cal]n way win S0011 be able to 
continue his interesting publication. A part fi'OlU other 
points of interest, his book, as it contains the Zulu 
text and an English translation 011 opposite CO]U11111S, 
,vi]} be of great use to the student of that language. 
The system of ,vriting the Zulu ,yords with Ronlan 
letters, adopted by Dr. Cal1a"
ay, seems both rational 
and practical. Like many others, he has tried Dr. 
Lepsius' standard alphabet, and found it wanting. 
" The practical difficulties," he writes, "in the ,yay of 
using the alphabet of Lepsius are insuperable, even if 
we ,vere prepared to admit the soundness of all the 
principles on ,vhich it is founded." 



YaJ'ch, 1867. 
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,V E had thought that the Popular Tales, the "J{in- 
del' unfl Hausrnärchen" which the brothers Grimm 
coUected froln the mouths of old \Y0111Cn in the spin- 
ning-rooms of Gennan villages, could never be 
Inatched. But here we haye a collection froln the 
Norse as like those German tales as "Dapplegriln was 
to Dapplegrin1," "there \\Tasn't a hair on one which 
wasn't on the other as "Tcll." Thc
e Scan(linayian 
" Folkeeventyr" ,vere collected by l\I
I. Asbjörnsen 
and 1\100 during the last fifteen years, and they have 
now been translated into English by Dr. Dasent, the 
translator of the ., Icelandic Edda," and the writer of 
an cxccllent article in the last" Oxford Essays/' "On 
thc Norsemen in Iceland." The translation 
hows in 
every line that it has been a work of love and unflag- 
ging enjoYlnent; and \\'e doubt not that, even trans- 
planted on a foreign soil, these fragrant flowers will 
strike root and live, and Le the delight of children- 
young and 01<1- for IUallY generations to conlC. 
'Vho can tell what gives to these childish stories 
their irresistible charrn? rrhere is no plot in thl'Ill to 


1 POp1ll'l 1" T,,zes.froln Oie .J.VI)I'se. By George ""ehhe Dasent. n. C. L. 
',"ith an Introductory J':
"ay on the Orig-in and Diffusion (If Popular Talcs 
Ellin hurgh: I:llmollstoll & 1>uugla
, 18

. 
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excite our curiosity. No gorgeous description of scen. 
ery, à la Kingsley, dazzles our eyes; no anatOll1Y of 
luunan passion, à la Thackeray, rivets our attention. 
No, it is all about kings and queens, about princes and 
princesses
 about starving beggars and kind fairies, 
about. doughty boys and clumsy trolls, about old hags 
that bawl and screech, and about young Inaidens a
 
\v hite as snow and as red as blood. The De\Til, too, is 
a very in1portant personage on this prÏ1nitive stage. 
The tales are short and quaint, full of downright ab- 
surdities and sorry jokes. 'Ve kno,v from the begin- 
ning ho\v it ",ill all end. Poor Boots ,viH Inarry the 
Prin('es
 and get half the kingdom. The stepillother 
,vill be torn to pieees, and Cinderella will be a great 
queen. The troll \viH burst as soon as the sun shines 
on hinl; and the Devil himself will be squeezed and 
cheated till he is glad to go to his own abode. And 
yet ,ve sit and read, we ahnost cry, and we certainly 
chuekle, and ,ve are very sorry when- 
" Snip, snap, snout, 
This tale's told out." 


There is ,vitchery in these simple old stories yet! 
But it seems useless to try to define in what it consists. 
'Ve sOllletimes see a landscape with nothing particular 
in it. There is only a river, and a bridge, and a red- 
brick house, and a few dark trees, and yet we gaze and 
gaze till our eyes grow dim. 'Vhy ,ve are charllled 
we cannot tell. Perhaps there is something in that 
simple scenery w hieh reminds us of our home, 01" of 
sonle place ,yhich once we saw in a happy dream. Or 
we watch the gray sky and the heavy elouds on a 
dreary day. There is nothing in that pieture that 
would strike an artist's eye. We have seen it all hun- 
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dred
 of times. before; and yet we gaze and gaze, till 
the clouds, ,vith their fantastic outlines, settle round 
the sun, and vanish beyond the horizon. They ,yere 
only clouds on a gray afternoon, and yet they have left 
a shado,v on our Blind tl)at will never vanish. Is it 
the same, perhaps, ".ith these simple stories? Do they 
remind us of a distant home, of a happy childhood? 
Do they recaH f.:'1n tastic dreams, long vanished froIn 
our horizon, hopes that have set, never to rise again? 
Is there some childhood left in us, that is called out by 
these childish talcs? If there is - and there is ,vith 
most of us - we have only to open our book, and ,ye 
shall flyaway into Dreaul-land, like "the lassie who 
rode on the north "rind's back to the castle that lies 
east 0' the sun and ,vest 0' the moon." N or is it 
Dream-land altogether. There is a kind of real life in 
these tales -life, such as a child believes in- a life, 
,vhere good is ahvays rewardcd, "Tong always pun- 
ished; ,vhere everyone, not exccpting the Devil, gets 
his due; ,vhere all is possible that we truly ,vant, and 
nothing seems so ,vonclerful that it Inight not happen 
to-n10rro\V. 'V c may 
mile at those drealns of inex- 
haustible possibilities; but, in one sense, that child's 
,vorId is a real ,vorld too, and those children's stories 
ar(' not 1nere pantOJl1imes. \Vhat can be truer than 
Dr. Ðascnt's happy dcs<,ription of the character of 
Boot
, as it runs through the w holo cycle of these 
tales ? 
" l'here he fo:its idle whilst all work; there he lies 
,yith that deep irony of conscious power which knows 
its tillll' Inn:'Ì one day COllIe, and IneantÍIne can afl()rd 
to wait. \Vhen that tiule COIlIC';; he girds him:--elf to 
the feat, alni(!st the scoffs and scorn of his flesh and 
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blood; but even then, after he has done SOlne great 
deed, he conceals it, returns to his ashes, ancl again sits 
idly by the kitchen fire, dirty, lazy, despised, until the 
time for final recognition conles ; and then his dirt and 
rags fall off-he stands out in all the Inajesty of his 
royal robes, ancl is acknowledged once for aU a ICing." 
And then ,ve see,- 
" The proud, haughty Princess, subdued and talned 
Ly natural affection into a faithful, loving ,vife. 'Ve 
begin by being angry at her pride; ,ve are glad at the 
retribution ,vhich overtakes her, but ,ve are gradually 
IncIted at her sufferings and hardships ,vhen she gives 
up an for the Beggar and fonows him; we feel for her 
when she exdaims, '0, the Beggar, and the babe, 
and the cabin!' and ,ve rejoice ,vith her ,vhen the 
Prince says, 'Here is the Beggar, and there is the 
babe, and so let the cabin be burnt away.' " 
There is genuine fun in the old WOlTIan ,vho does 
not know ,vhether she is herself. She has been dipped 
into a tar-barrel, and then rolled on a heap of feathers; 
and 'v hen she sees herself feathered all over, she 
wants to fÎncl out whether it is her or not. And ho,v 
,ve n she reasons! "O! I kno.w," she says, "ho,v 
I shall be able to tell whether it is me; if the calves 
come and lick l11e, and our clog Tray doesn't balk at 
nle ,,,hen I get home, then it Inust be Ine, and no one 
else." It is, ho,vcyer, quite superfluous to say any- 
thing in praise of these tales. They will Inake their 
way in the ,vorld and win everybody's heart, as sure 
as Boots made the Princess say, ,; That is a story! " 
But ,ve have not done ".ith Dr. Dasent's book yet. 
There is one l-'art of it, the Introduction, which in 
reality tells the lTIOst ,vonderful of all ,vonderful sto c 
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ries - the 1.11igration of these tales from Asia to the 
North of Europe. It nlight seenl strange, indeed_ 
that so great a scholar as Grilnn1 should have spent so 
nll1ch of his preciOl 
s titHe in collecting his "
Iähr- 
chen," if these 
'
lährchen "had only been intended 
for the anlllSelncnt of children. 'Vhen ,ye see a Lyen 
or O\ven pick up pretty sheHs and stones, we Inay be 
sure that, ho,,'eyer luuch little girls lnay a{hnire these 
pretty things, this was not the object whieh these wise 
collectors had in yie\v. Like the blue and green and 
rosy sands ,,,hich children play ,,,ith in the Isle of 
\Vight, these tales of the people, which Grin1Ill '"as 
the first to djsco'
er and collect, are the detritus of 
111tlny an ancient strattun of thought and language, 
buried deep in the past. They have a scientific in- 
terest. The results of the science of language are by 
this time kno,vn to eycry educated Ulan, and Loys 
learn at school- ,,,hat fifty years ago ,vOlll(l have 
been scouted as absurd - that English, together ,,,ith 
an the Teutonic dialccts of the Continent, l)elongs to 
that large -r..'unily of speech ,vhich comprises, besides 
the Teutonic, Latin, Greek, Slavonic, and Celtic, the 
oriental languages of Persia and India. Preyiously to 
the disper:-ìion of these languageg, there wa
, of course, 
one conllnon language, spoken by the con1mon ances- 
tors of our o,vn race, and of the Greeks, the Rmnans, 
1 he Hindus, :
nd Persians, a 1:1 Ilgnage which was 
neither Greek, nor Latin, nor Persian, nor Sanskrit, 
but stood to all of thC'lll in a relation silnilar to that in 
which Latin stands to French, Italian, and Spanish; 
or Sanskrit to Bengali, I-lindustani, antI l\Iarathi. It 
has also been proved that the various triLes who 
started f1"0111 thi:-; cl'ntral 110111e to disco,"'er Europe in 
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the North and India in the South carried a,"vay w.ith 
thenl, not only a conUl1on language, but a comnlon 
f:'lith and a COl1unon 111 v tholoO'v, These are facts 
.J t'0I 
,vhich may be ignored but cannot be disputed, and the 
hvo sciences of Comparative Gramlnar and COlnpara- 
tive :ðlythology, though but of recent origin, rest on 
a foundation as sDund and safe as that of any of the 
inductive sciences: - 
"The affinity," says Dr. Dasent, ",vhich exists in 
a lnythological and philological point of vie,v bet\veen 
the Aryan or Indo-European languages is no'v the first 
article of a literary creed; and the nUln ,vho denies it 
puts hinlself as Hluch beyond the pale of argument as 
he who, in a religious discussion, should Inect a grave 
divine of the Church of England with the strict con- 
tradictory of her first article, and loudly declare his 
conviction that there ,vas no God." 
And again: - 
" 'Ve all callIe, Greek, Latin, Celt, Teuton, Sla- 
vonian, froln the East, as kith and kin, leaving kith 
and kin behind us, and after thousands of years, the 
language and traditions of those who went East and 
those ,vho went "\Vest bear such an affinity to each 
other as to have established, beyond discussion or dis- 
pute, the fact of their descent fi'onl a connnon stock." 
But no,v ,ye go beyond this. Not only do we find 
the saIne ,,'oreIs and the same tenninatiolls in Sanskrit 
and Gothic; not only do ,vo find the Stune Haines for 
Zeus and many other deities in Sanskrit, Latin, and 
Gennan; not only is the abstract name for God the 
same in India, Greece, and Italy; but these very sto- 
ries, these "
lährchen," ,vhich nurses still tell, with 
almost thp same ,vords, in the Thuringian forest and 
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in the N orwegia
 villages, and to ,vhich crowds of 
children listen under the Pippal-trees of India, these 
stories, too, belonged to the comnlon heir-Ioo1l1 of the 
Indo-European race, and their origin carries us back 
to the same distant past, when no Greek had set foot 
in Europe, no Hindu had bathed in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. No doubt this sounds strange, and it 
requires a certain limitation. \Ve do not mean to say 
that the old nurse ,vho rocked on her Inighty knet's 
the two ancestors of the Indian and the Gernlan races, 
told each of theln the story of Snow-white and H,osy- 
red, exactly as ,ve read it in the "Tales fr01n the 
Norse," and that these told it to their children, and 
thus it was handed down to our o,vn tin1cs. I t is true 
indecd - and a comparison of our " Norwegian Tales" 
with the "1Iährchen" collccted bv the GrillllTId in 
01 
Germany sho,vs it most clearly - that the nlemory of 
a nation clings to its popular stories ,,
ith a lnarvelons 
tenacity. For more than a thousand years the Scan- 
dinavian inhabitants of Norway haye been separated 
in language from their Teutonic brethren on the Con- 
tinent, and yet both havp not only pres
rved the saIne 
stock of popular stories, 1ut they teIl theln in several 
instances in ahnos1 the S:l1ne ,yorù:-;. It is a n1uch 11101'e 
startling !'upposition - or, we should !'ay, a 11111('h more 
startling fact - that those Aryan hoys, the ancestors 
of the IIindns, Rornans, Grceks, and G-ennans, should 
hayc preserved the ancient ,yords fronl "one" to 
"ten," and tllat these dry "Tords should have bcen 
handed down to onr own school-1)oy clays, ill several 
instanccs, without the change of a 
ingle letter. 1'hus 

 in English is still "two," in IIinclnstani "do," in 
Persian " dn," in French" deux;" 3 is still" thrc<.'" 
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in English, and "trys" in Lithuanian; 9 is still 
" nine" in English, and" nuh " in Persian. Surely it 
was not less difficult to remember these and thousands 
")f other "
ords than to remenlber the pretty stories 

f Sno,v-\vhite and Rosy-red. For the present, ho,v- 
ever, all ,ye ,yant to prove is that the elen1ellts of the 
seeds of these fairy tales belong to the period that 
preceded the dispersion of the Aryan race; that the 
same people ,vho, in their migrations to the North and 
the South carried along ,vith then1 the llames of the 
Sun and the DRwn, and their belief in the bright gods 
of Heaven, possessed in their yery language, in their 
mythological and proyerbial phraseology, the more or 
less developed gernls that were sure to gro,v up into 
the same or very sinlilar plants on every soil and under 
every sky. 
This is a subject ,vhich requires the Inost delicate 
handling, and the most careful analysis. Before ,ve 
attempt to compare the popular stories, as they are 
found in India and Europe at the present clay, and to 
trace them to a comnlon source, we have to ans,ver 
one very ÏInportant question, - 'Vas there no other 
channel through which some of them could have flowed 
from India to Europe, or fron1 Europe to India, at a 
later tilne? 'V c haye to take the saIne precaution in 
compárative philology ,vith l"(\gard to ,yords. Be
ides 
the ,vords ,vhich Greek and Latin share ill eOUH110n 
because they are both derived froln one COffilnon, 
s' urce, there is a class of \vords which Latin took over 
from Greek ready n1ade. These are cal1ecl foreign 
wòrds, and they form a considerable cleIncnt, particu- 
larl v in modern ]anO'uaO'es. The q uestion is ,,'hether 
.T '=' '=' 
the same does n(\t apply to some of our common lndo- 
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European stories. How is it that some of Lafontaine's 
fables should be identically the same as those which 
,ve find in. 1\vo conections of fables in Sanskrit, the 
" Pankatantra" and the "Hitopadcsa?" This is a 
question, which, many years ago, has 'been Inost funy 
treated in one of the most learned and most brilliant 

ssays of Sylvestre de Sacy. He there proves that, 
about 570 after Christ, a San
krit "work \\rhich con- 
tained these very fables was brought to the court of 
the Persian king, l\:h05ru :K ushirvan, and translated 
into ancient Persian, or Pehlevi. The kings of Persia 
preserved this book as a treasure till their kingdolll was 
conquered by the Arabs. A hundred years later, the 
book ,vas dis('ovcred and translated into Arabic by 
Ahllokafl
l, about 770 after Christ. It then passed 
through the hands of several Arabic poets, and was 
afterwards retranslated into Persian, fir:;t into verse, 
by Rudaki, in the tenth century, then into prose, by 
XasralJah, ill the twelfth. The Inost fiUllOUS version, 
however, appeared toward
 the end of the fifteeth cen- 
tury, ul1(ler the name of " Anvari Suhaili," by Jlu
a
n 
Vaiz. Now, as early as the eleventh ccntury tht' Ar- 
abic work of Almokaffa, called "J{alila Dilllna," "-as 
translah'cl into Greek by Sinlcoll. The Greek text 
and a Latin version have heen published, under the 
title of "Sapientia Inùorulll Veteruln," hy Starkius, 
Bl'rlin, 16D7. This "york passed into Italian. Again 
the Arabic tcxt was trallslated into Hebrew by Uahbi 
J(Jel; and this J-Iebrcw translation beeallle the princi- 
pal source of the European books of fahlcs. Bcfúre 
the cnd of tht' fiftecnth century, .fohn of 
apna had 
puhlislll'd his f:lnlous Latin translation, "] )ircctoriulu 
111unanæ yitæ, alia!-., parabolrc antiqnornlll sapiel1tÎlun." 
"OL. II. 15 
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In ]1Ïs preface, he states that this book ,vas calIeJ 
" Belile et Dinule ; " that it ,vas originally in the lan- 
guage of India, then translated into Persian, after- 
,yards into Arabic, then into Hebre,v, and lastly by 
hinu;elf into Latin. This ,vork, to judge fron1 the 
nUlnel"OUS German, Italian, Spanish, and French trans.. 
lations, n111'5t have been extrelnely popular all over 
Europe in the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth 
century a ne'v stream of oriental fables reached the 
literary \Yorld of Eurofe, through a translation of the 
"Auyari Suhaili" (the Persian "l{alila Dilnna ") 
into French, by David Sahid d'Ispahan. This work 
was cal1ed "Le Livre des Lunlières, on la conduite 
des rois, composé par Ie sage Bilpay, Iudien." It after- 
wards ,vent by the nallie of "Les Fables de Pilpay." 
This ".as the book from which Lafontaine borrowed 
the subjects of his later fables. An excellent English 
translation, ,ve lnay here state, of the "Anvari Su- 
haili" has lately been published by Professor East- 
,vick. 
This migration of fhbles from India to Europe is a 
matter of history, and has to be taken into account, 
before we refer the coincidences between the popu- 
lar stories of India and Norway to that much earlier 
intercourse of the ancestors of the Indo-European 
races of ,vhich ,ve have spoken before. Dr. Dasent 
is so great an admirer of Grin1m, that he has hardly 
done justice to the researches of Sylvestre de Sacy. 
He says:- 
" That all the thousand shades of resemblance and 
affinity ,yhich glean1 and flicker through the 'whole 
body of popular tradition in the Aryan race, as the 
Aurora plays and flashes in countless rays athwart the 
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Northern hetl\-cns, should be tho result of Incr
 ser- 
vile copying of one tribe's traditions by another, is a 
suppo
itiun as ab
urd as that of those good country-- 
folk, who, when they see an Aurora, fancy it must be 
a great fire, tho Wol'k of 
onlC incendiary, and sond otf 
the pari
h engine to put it out. No! when ,vo find in 
such a story as the '
Iaster Thief' traits which are 
to bo found in the Sanskrit' Hitopadesa,' and which 
are also to be found in the story of Rall1psinitus in 
I-Icrodotos, which are also to be founù in German, Ital
 
ian, and FlcnlÍsh popular tales, but told in all \vith 
such variations of character and detail, and such adap- 
tation to tilue and place, as evidently show the original 
workin o ' of the national consciousness U p on a stock of 

 
tnulition CUllllllOll to all the raee, but belonging to no 
tribe of that race in particular, and 'then ,ve find this 
occurring not in one tale, but in t,venty, ,vo are forced 
to abandon the theory of such universal copying, for 
fear lest we 
houlcl fall into a greater difficulty than 
that fin' which \VO ,vcre stri'Ting to account." 
'rho instance which Dr. Dasellt has here chosen to 
illustrate hi::; theory does seell1 to ns inconclusive. 'rho 
story of the" l\Iaster l'hief" is tolù in the " I-litopa
 
de..,a," .1\ nl'alllllan, .who had vowed a sacrifice, 'Yt.\nt 
to t11(\ luarket to buy a goat. rrhroe thieves saw hiln, 
and wanted to get hohl of t1IP goat. They stationed 
thell1selves at internlb on the l1igh road. \Vhen the 
Brall1uan, ,,'ho carried the goat on his back, ap- 
\n'Oaehl\d the first thief, tho thief said, " Brahnl:ln, why 
do yon earl'Y a doO" on vour Lack?" The Bralnnan 
, , r .J 
f('plied: '" It is not a dog, it is a goat." .L\ littll\ .wllilo 
after" 1](-, was ac('ostL\d h.," the second thief, ,,'lIo sai<l, 
H Bralnnan, why do YOll carr y a doO' on vour h;lck?" 
w 
 O.J 
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The Bralullan felt perplexed, put the goat down, ex
 
an1Ïned it, and ,valked on. Soon after he ,vas stopped 
by the third thief, ,vho said, "Brahnlan, why do you 
carry a dog on your back? " Then the Brahman was 
frightened, thre,v down the goat, and walked hOll1e to 
perfornl his ablutions for having touched an unclean 
animal. The thieves took the goat and ate it. The 
gist of the story is that a man ,yilJ believe ahnost any- 
thing if he is told the sanle by three different people. 
The Indian story, ,vith slight variations, is told in the 
Arabic translation, the" I\:alila and Dimna." It was 
known through the Greek translation at Constantino- 
ple, at least at the beginning of the Crusades, and ,vas 
spread all over Europe, in the Latin of the "Directo- 
rium hunlanæ vitæ." The Norwegian story of the 
" l\laster Thief" is not a translation, such as ,ve find in 
the " Filosofia morale," nor an adaptation, such as a 
sin1Ílar story in the" :Facétieuses N uits dt: Straparole." 
But the key-note of the story is nevertheless the SaIne. 
That key-note might have been caught up by any 
N onnan sailor, or any Northern traveller or student, 
of wholn there were many in the l\Iiddle Ages, who 
visited the principal seats of learning in Europe. And, 
that key-note given, nothing ,vas easier than to invent 
the three variations which ,ve find in the Norse ":Nlas.. 
tel' Thief." If the same story, as Dr. Dasent says, 
occurred in Herodotos the case ,vould be differcnt. 
At the tilne of Herodotos the translations of the 
" Hitopadesa" had not yet reached Europe, and \ve 
should be obliged to include the "lVlaster Thief" 
,vithin the n10st primitive stock of Aryan lore. But 
there is nothing in the story of the hvo sons of the 
architect \vho robbed the treasury of Ralnpsinitus 
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wllich turns on the trick of the "
Iaster Thief." There 
'yore thieves, nlore or less clever, in Egypt as well as 
in India, and SOlne of their stratagems \vere possibly 
the saIne at all tilnes. But there is a keen and well- 
defined lnunor in the story of the Brahn1an and his 
deference to public opinion. Of this there is 110 trace 
in the anecdote told by Herodotos. That anecdote 
deals with mere matters of f:'lct, whether imaginary or 
historical. The story of Rampsinitus did enter into 
the popular literature of Europe, but through a differ- 
ent channel. We find it in the" Gesta Ronlanorum," 
\"here Octavianus has taken the place of Ranlpsinitus, 
and we can hardly doubt that there it came original1y 
from IIerodotos. There are other stories in the 
"Gcsta RonlanOrU111" which are borrowed directly 
frOlH the " I-litopacle.
a " and its translations. 'Ve 
need only IncIÜion that of Prince Lle\vellyn and his 
hound Gellert, 'which Dr. Dasent would likewise refer 
to the period previous to the dispersion of the Aryan 
race, but ,vhicli, as can Le proved, reached Europe by 
a fine-h shorter route. 
Bnt if in these c.;pecial instances \ve differ froln Dr. 
Da:-;ent, \\ye fully agree with him in the main. There 
are stories, comlnan to the different branches of the 
Aryan stock, ,vhich could not have travelled froin In- 
dia tù Europe at so latc a time as that of N ushirvan. 
'fhey are ancient ....\ryan stories, ulder than the "Paìi- 
katantra," older than the "Odyssey," older than tho 
di:-,persion of the ..Aryan race. 'Ve can only mention 
one or two instances. 
In the "Paí11catantra," there is the story of the 
l
ing \vho asked his pet monkey to watch over him 
while he '\"a
 asleep. A Lee settled on the J{ing's 
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head, the lllonkey could not drive her 
nYay, so he took 
his sword, killed the bee, and in killing her killed the 
King. A very sill1ilar parable is put into the month 
by Buddha. A bald carpenter ,vas attacked by a 
11loSquito. He called his son to drive it a,vay. The 
son took the axe, aimed a blo,v at the insect, but split 
his father's head in two, and kiUed hiln. This fable 
reached Lafontaine through the " Anvari Suhaili," 
and appears in the French as the "Bear and the Gar- 
dener." But the same fable had reached Europe at a 
much earlier time, and though the moral has been al- 
tered, it can hardly be doubted that the fable in Phæ- 
dros of the bald I11an who in trying to kill a gnat gives 
himself a severe blow in the face, caIne originally 
from the East. There may have been SOl11e direct 
communication, and Æsop of old may have done very 
nluch the same as l{hosru Nushirvan did at a later 
time. But it is l110re likely that there ,vas some old 
Aryan proverb, some homely SRW, such as " Protect us 
from our friends," or "Think of the king and the 
bee." Such a saying ,yould can for explanation, and 
stories would readily be told to explain it. There is in 
our N orw"egian Tales a passage very much to the same 
effect: - 
" A man sa"\v a goody hard at ,york banging her 
husband across the head \vith a beetle, and over his 
head she had drawn a shirt ,vithout any slit for the 
neck. 
'" vVhy, Goody!' he asked, 'win you beat your 
husband to death? ' 
" , No," she said, 'I only must have a hole in this 
shirt for his neck to come through.' " 
The story of the Donkey in the Lion's skin was 
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known as a proverb to Plato. It exists as a fable in 
the "lIitopade
a,'. "The Donkey in the Tiger's Rkin.'. 
J\Iany of the 1110st striking traits uf aninlal life which 
arc fanliliar to us frol11 Phædeos, arc used for silnilar 
purposes in the" Hitopadesa." The nlOUSC deli'Terin
 
her friends hy gnawing the net, the turtle flying aIìd 
dying, the tiger or fox as pious hern1Ïts, the serpent as 
king, or friend of the frogs, all these are elenlcnts COln- 
IHon to the early fabulists of Greece and India. One 
of the earliest HOlnan apologues, "the dispute between 
the beny and the other menlbers of the body," was 
told in Inùia long before it ,vas told by l\Icnenius 
.A.grippa at ROBIC. Several collections of fables have 
just bpcn discoyerccl in Chinese by 1\1. Stanislas 
,J ulien, and ,vill soon be published in a French trans- 
lation. 
'Yith regard to the ancient Aryan fables, ,yhich are 
COIl1t110n to all the Inenlhers of the .....
ryan falnily, it 
has been said that there is S0111cthing so natural in múst 
of theIn, that they Inight well have been invented more 
than O)1ce. This is a sneaking argumcnt, but nCYCl"- 
theles
 it has a certain weight. It does not apply, 
however, to our f:1Îl"Y tales. They surely cannot be 
callcd natural. They are full of the Inost unnatural 
conceptions - of n10wÜers such as no hunlan cye has 
ever seen. Of luau)" of thm11 we know for certain 
that they ,vere 110t invented at all, but that they are 
the detrituJJ of ancient mythology, half-:f()rgotten, luis- 
understood, and rcconstructpù. De. Dasent has tra('ed 
the gradual transitioll of Inyth into story in the ('a
e 
of tlw 'Vild I-Iuntslnall, ,vho wa
 originally the Ger- 
Inall god (){lill. Ill' lllight havC' traced the la
t fibre:i 

f "Odin, the hunter," La{'J... to Indra, the god of 
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Stornls, in the Veda; and lower even than the 
" Grand Veneur" in the Forest of Fontainebleau, he 
might have dodged the Helleql1in of France to the 
very Harlequin of our Christmas Pantomimes. 'Vil- 
lian1 Tell, the good archer, ,vhose nlythological charac- 
ter Dr. Dasent has established beyond contradiction, is 
the last reflection of the Sun-god, whether ,ve can hilll 
Inch-a, or Apollo, or Ulysses. Their darts are uner- 
ring. They hit the apple, or any other point; and 
they destroy their enen1Ïes with the saute bow ".ith 
,vhich they have hit the 111ark. The countless stories 
of all the princesses and sno\v-,vhite ladies who were 
kept in dark prisons, and ,vere invariably delivered by 
a young bright hero, can all be traced back to IllY tho- 
logical traditions about the Spring being released fi'Oll1 
the bonds of 'Vinter, the Sun being rescued froIn the 
darkness of the Night, the Da'Yll being brought back 
from the L'lr \Vest, the \Vaters being set free frOIn the 
prison of the clouds. In the songs of the Veda, where 
the powers of nature have hardly assnnled as yet their 
fixed divine personality, ,ve read over and over again of 
the treasures which the God of light recovers froIn the 
dark clouds. These treasures are the 'Vaters conquered 
after a fierce thunder-storm. Sometimes these 'Vaters 
are called the cows, which the robbers had hidden in 
caves -sometin1es, the wives of the gods (Deyapatnî), 
who had becoille the ,vives of the fiend (Dâsapatnî 
or Deianeira=" dâsa-narî). Their imprisonment is 
caned a curse; and ,vhen they are delivered from it, 
lndra is praised for having destroyed "the seven cas. 
tles of the autulllu." In the Veda the thief or the 
fiend is called the serpent with seven heads. 
Everyone of these expressions 11lay be traced in 
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the German" l\1ährchen." The loves and feuds of the 
po,vers of nature, after they had been told, first of gods, 
then of heroes, appear in the tales of the people as the 
flirting and teasing of L'liries and imps. Christianity 
had destroyed the old gods of the Teutonic tribes, and 
supplied new heroes in the saints and Inartyrs of the 
Church. The gods were dead, and the heroes, the 
sons of the gods, forgotten. But the stories told of 
them ,vould not die, and ill spite of the excouullullica- 
tions of the priest
 they were ,velcomed ,vherever they 
appeared in their strange disguises. J{ind-hearted 
grannies would tpll the pretty stories of old, if it was 
only to keep their little folk quiet. They did not tell 
them of the gods; for those gods were dead, or, worse 
than that, had been changed into devils. They told 
tl1en1 of nobody; ay, sometimes they ,vollld tell them 
of the yery saints andlnartyrs, and the apostles then1- 
selves have had to wear S01ne of the old rags that be- 
longed by right to Odin and other heathen gods. The 
oddest figure of all is that of the Devil in his half- 
Christian and half-heathen garb. The Aryan nations 
had no Devil. Pluto, though of a s0111b1'e character, 
was a very respectable personage; and Loki, though a 
luÏ:5chievons person, was not a fiend. The Gennan 
goddcs
, Hell, too-like ProRerpil1a - had once seen 
better days. Thus, ,vhen the Gennans ,vere indoc- 
trinated with the idefl of a real Devil, the SClnitic 
Satan or Diaholl1s, they treated hirn in the Ino
t good- 
lnnnored lllannel'. They ascribed to hinl an the mis- 

hievou
 tricks of their Inost Inischievous gods. But 
while the old Northern story-tellers deliO'htC'd in the 
.. t7 
success of cunning, the ne," 
eneration felt in duty 
bound to r('pre
ent the Dcvil in the end as i.lhvays 
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defeated. He was outwitted in all the tricks which 
had fornlerly proved successful, and thus quite a new 
character was produced - the poor or stupid Devil, 
,vho appears not unfrequently in the German and in 
N or,vegiall tales. 
All this Dr. l)asent has described very tersely and 
graphically in llÍs Introduction, and we recolnnlend 
the readers of his tales not to treat that Introduction 
as 11108t introductions are treated. 'Ve should particu- 
larly rec01nmelld to the attention of those \vho have 
leisure to devote to such subjects, what Dr. Dasent 
says at the close of his Essay:- 
" Enough has been said, at least, to prove that even 
nursery tales tnay have a science of their o,yn, and 
to show ho,v the old N ornir and divine spinners can 
revenge thelnselves if their old wives' tales are insulted 
and attacked. The inquiry itself might be aln10st 
indefinitely prolonged, for this is a journey ,vhere 
each turn of the road brings out a ne'v point of yie,v, 
and the longer \ve linger on our path the longer we 
find something fresh to see. Popular mythology is a 
virgin llline, and its ore, so far from being exhausted 
or \vorked out, has here, in England at least, been 
scarcely touched. It may, indeed, be dreaded lest the 
time for conecting such English traditions is not past 
and gone; \vhether the steanl-engino and fJnnting- 
press have not played their great part of en1ighteluncllt 
too well; and whether the popular tales, of \vhich, 
no doubt, the land ,vas once full, have not faded away 
bcfore these great inventions, as the race of giants 
,vaned bcfore the Iniaht of Odin and the Æsir. Still 
o 
the example of this very Nor,vay, which at one time 
was thought, even by her own sons, to have fe\v tales 
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of her o,vn, and now has been found to have then1 so 
fresh and full, Inay s
rye as a warning not to abandon 
a search, which, inde
d, can scarcely he said to have 
been ever begun; and to suggest a doubt ,vhether the 
ill success which 111ay have attended this or that par- 
ticular attempt, lnay not have been from the fault 
rather of the seekers after traditions, than frOJn the 
want of the traditions theulSelyes. In point of fact, it 
is a matter of the utInost difficulty to gather such tales 
in any country, as those ,vho have collected then1 Inost 
succe

ful1y will be the first to confess. I t is hard to 
nlake old and feeble 'von1en, ,vho generally are the de- 
positaries of these national treasure::;, Lelicye that the 
inquirer can haye any real interest in the matter. They 
fear that the question is only put to turn then1 into rid- 
icule; for the popular Blind is a sensitiye plant; it 
bec(Hllcs coy, and clo
es its leaves at the first rude 
touch; and ,,,hen once shut, it is hard to n1akc these 
aged lips reveal the secrets of the Inemory. There 
they relnain, howcver, forining part of an under-cur- 
rent of tradition, of which the educated classes, through 
,,
hose minds flows the bright upper-current of faith, 
are apt to forget the very existence. Things ont of 
sight, and therefor0 out of lnind. Now and then a 
wave of chance tosses thenl to the surt:\CC fr01u thosp 
hidden depths, and all her 
L
esty
s in
pe('tors of 
schoo]
 are ::,hockcd at the wild Rhapes which still haunt 
the lIlinds of tlH
 great mass of the cOlnU1unity. It 
l'annot be 
aia that the English arc not a Ruper:'\titious 
people. lIere ,ve hayc gOIW un fin' more than a hun- 
dred years proclailllillg our opinion that the helief in 
witches, and wizards, and gho
ts, and fetches was ex- 
tinct throughout the land, :\1inisters of all denoinina- 
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tions have preached then1 do\vn, and philosophers con.. 
vinced all the \vorId of the absurdity of such vain 
superstitions; and yet it has been reserved for another 
learned profession, the Law, to produce in one trial at 
the Staffordshire Assizes, a year or t\VO ago, such a 
host of .witnesses who firnlly believed in witchcraft, and 
s,vore to their belief in spectre dogs and ,vizards, as to 
sho,v that, in the l\iidland Counties at least, such tradi- 
tions are anything but extinct. If so much of the bad 
has been sparecl by steanl, by natural philosophy, and 
by the Church, let us hope that some of the good may 
still linger along wIth it, and that an English Grimm 
may yet arise ,vho lnay carry out \vhat 1\lr. Chambers 
has so ,yell begun in Scotland, and discover in the 
lnouth of an Anglo-Saxon Gamnler Grethel S0111e, at 
least, of those popular tales ,vhich England once had 
in COlnnlon \vith all the Aryan race." 
January, 1859. 
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WHEN reviewing, some tilne ago, Dr. Dasent's 
"Popular Tales from the Norse," w.e expressed a 
hope that something Inight still be done for recovering 
at least a few fhlolnentð here and there of silni]ar tales 
;-'" 
once current in Eu(rland. Ever since the brothers 
o 
Grillll11 surpriseJ the ,yorkl by their "J{inder und 
Hauslnärchen," ,vhich they had picked up in yariol1s 
parts of Gerlnany - in beer-houses, in spinning-ruo111s, 
or in the w.
u'n1 kitchen of an old goody - an active 
bearch has Leen set on foot in eye1'Y corn('r of Ger- 
rnany, in Denillark, S,veden, Norway, nay, even in 
Finland and Lapland, for everything in the shape of 
popular sayings, proverbs, riddles, or tales. Tho re- 
sult has heen Inure than could have been expC'ct<>d. 
A considerable literature has bcpn brought together, 
aud we have gaineù an insight into the natural growth 
of popular lore, 11101'e instructive than anything that 
could be gathered fr0111 chronicles or historians. Our 
hope that Dr. Dascnt's work would gi,.o a powerful 
illl}>ulse to sinli1ar researches in this country has not 
been disappointed. Good books seen1 to beget good 


1 Popular Tales of tlle JVest Tli.qMands. Ornl1y col1ectl'd, with 8 trans. 
lation by J. F. Campbell. Edinburgh: Edmonston & l>ougla
, 18130. 
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book
, and in 
lr. Canlpbcll's "Popular Tales of the 
\Vest Highlands," ora.1]y collected, ,vith a translation, 
,ve are glad to ,ve lcome the first response to the ap- 
peal lnade by the translator of the Norse Tales. It 
nlight be fcared, indeed, as Dr. Dasent said in his 
learned and eloquent Introduction, whether the time 
for collecting such English traditions was not past and 
gone; ,vhether the stearn-engine and printing-press had 
110t played their great work of enlightenrnent too ,veH ; 
and whether the popular tales, of ,vhich, no doubt, the 
land was once fun, had 110t faded away before these 
great inventions, as the race of giants waned before 
the rnight of Odin and the .fEsir. But not so. Of 
course such stories were not to be found in London or 
its ilnmediate neighborhood. People ,vho ,vent out 
story-fishing to Richnlond or Gravesend ,vould find 
but poor sport al110ng vdlite-tied ,vaiters or barn1aids 
in silk. IIowever, even in St. J arnes' Street, a prac- 
ticed hand lnay get a rise, as ,vitncss the following 
passage fr01ì1 
Ir. Calnpbell's preface: - 
" I Inet two tinkers in St. Janles' Street, in Febru- 
ary, ,vith black faces and a pan of burning coals each. 
They ,vere follo,ved by a .wife, and preceded by a 
mangy terrier ,vith a stiff tail. I joined the party, and 
one told nle a version of 'the man who travelled to 
learn what shivering meant,' while ,ve ,valked to- 
gether through the Park to \Vestn1Ïnster." 
But though a stray story n1ay thus be hagged in the 
"\Vest-end of London, 
Ir. CalnpbeU kne\v full well 
that his best 
hance ,vould lie as far a,vay from the 
centre of ci,-ilization as railways could carry hiln, and 
as far a\yay fron1 railways as his legs could take him. 
So he went to his own native country, the 'Vestern 
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Islancl
 and Highlands of Scotland. Thl'rc he knc,v 
he ,,
ould mcet \vith people ,vho could neither read nor 
"
rite, ,vho hardly kne\v a 'YOI'd of English, and from 
whOln he renlelubered as a child to have heard stories 
exactly like those which Dl'. Dasent had lately illl- 
ported frOtH Norway. 'Ve lnust copy at least one 
description of the haunts explored by 
Ir. Cmnpbcll : - 
" Let 111C describe one of these old storY-inen as a 
type ùf his kind. I trust he .will not be offendcd, for 
he ,vas very polite to Ine. His name is !\IacPhie; he 
lives at the north end of South Uist, ,vhere the road 
cnJs at a sound, \vhich has to be forded at the cbb to 
go to Bel1becula. The house is built of a double wall 
of loose boulders, with a layer of peat three .feet thick 
hetween the \Vans. The ends are round, and the roof 
rests on the inner ,vall, leavillg room for a crop of 
yellow gowans. A UlaH Inight walk round the roof 
on the top of the wall. There is but one 1"OO1n, ,,,ith 
two I(HV doors, one on each side of the house. The 
fire is on the floor; the chiInncy is a hole above it ; 
and the rafters arc hung with pendants and festoons 
of shining black peat reck. They are of birch of the 
lnain-land, .A.lllcrican drift-wood, or broken \\Teck. 
"rhcy support a covcring of turf and stnny, and stones 
and heather ropes, ,vhich kcep out the rain ".cll 
enough. 
"The house stands on a green bank, with gray 
ro('ks l )rotrudinrr throucrh the hnf; and tlJ(
 ,,,hole 
o <- 
neighborhood i:, peryadeù by cockle shell
, which in(li.. 
cate the food of the people and their .fishing pursuits. 
In a neigllhoring kiln there were lnany cart-loads 
ahout to bl' lmrned, to l11ilke that lilne ,vhich is so 
durable in the old east1ps. The oWl1er of the house, 
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'whom I yisited byice, is seventy-nine. He told me 
nine stories, and, like all the others, declared that 
there was no man in the island who kne\v them so 
well. 'He could not say ho,y many he knew;' he 
seemed to kuo-w versions of nearly everything I had 
got; and he told me plainly that n1Y versions ,vere 
good for nothing. ' Huch! thou hast not got them 
right at all.' 'They caIne into his mind,' he said, 
'sometimes at night when he could not sleep - old 
tales that he had not heard for threescore years.' 
" He had the lnanner of a practiced narrator, and it 
is quite evident that he is une; he chuckled at the in- 
teresting parts, and laid his withered finger on my 
knee as he gaye out the terrible bits with due solem- 
nity. A small boy in a kilt, with large, round, glitter- 
ing eyes, was standing mute at his knee, gazing at 
his ,vrinlded face, and deyouring every ,vord. The 
boy's mother first boiled and then mashed potatoes; 
and his father, a ,yell grow"n man in tartan breeks, ate 
them. Ducks and ducklin![s, a cat and a kitten, some 
hens, and a baby, all tumbled about on the clay floor 
together, and expressed their delight at the savory 
prospect, each in his o,yn fashion; and then ,vayfarers 
dropped in and listened for a spell, and passed their 
ren1arks, till the ford 'vas shalhnv. The light came 
strean1ing down the chin1ney, and through a single pane 
of glass, lighting up a track in the blue n1ist of the peat 
smoke; and fell on the ,vhite hair and bro,vn, ,vithered 
face of the old n1an, as he sat on a 10"T stool, with his 
feet to the fire; and the rest of the d,ve]]ing, with aU 
its plenishing of boxes and box-beds, dishes and dresser, 
and gear of all sorts, faded a\yay, through shades of 
deepening brow.n, to the black darkness of. the smoked 
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roof and thp , peat corner.' There we sat, and smoked 
And talked for hours till the tide ebbed; and then I 
crossed the ford by ,vading up to the waist, and dried 
my clothes in the ,vind in Benbecula." 
1\11'. CatnpbeIl, we see, can describe ,yell, and the 
sluall sketcll<.>s ,,,hich he inserts in his preface - bits 
of scenery froin Scotland or Lapland, froIn Spain or 
Algier
 - are evidently the ,,'ork of a man ,vho can 
handle brush and pen with equal skill. If he had 
sÍInply given a dcscription of his travels in the 'Vest- 
ern Highlands, interspersed ,,,ith some stories gathered 
from the mouths of the people, he \yould have given 
us a lno
t charnling Christnlas
 book. But J\;fr. Camp- 
bell had a higher aim. fIe had learned from Dr. 
Ðascnt's preface, that popular stories lllay be nIadc to 
tell a story of their own, and that they Il1ay yicld lnost 
valuable lnatcrials for the palæontology of the human 
race. The nations ,vho are comprehcnded under the 
common appel1ation of Aryan or Indo-European - the 
Hindu5, the Persians, the Celts, Gernlan::;, ROlnans, 
Greeks, and Slaves- do not only share the saIne words 
and the :;;aulC grammar slightly nlodifieù in each coun- 
try, but they seeIn to have likewise preserved a mass 
of popular tradition ,vhich haù grown up before they 
had left their con1IDon !totlle. That this is true with 
regard to rnythological traditions has been fully proved, 
atHl cOInparative mythology has by this titne taken its 
plaee as a recognized science, side by side ,vith cotnpar- 
ati\'c philulogy. But it is eqnally known that the gods 
of ancient m:ytho]o
ry were changed into the deoli-gods 
and hl'roe
 of ancient epic poetry, and that tIl(\se delni- 
gods again bccanw, at a later age, the principal char- 
acters of our nursery tales. If, therefore, the S:1:\on5, 
vo
 IL 16 
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Celts, ROlnans, Greeks, Slaves, Per::;ians, and Hindus 
once spoke the same language, if they ,vorshipped the 
same gods and believed in the same Inyths and legends, 
,ve need not be surprised that even at the present day 
there is still a palpable similarity between the stories 
told bv lVlacPhie of South Uist and those for which we 
.J 
are inde Lted to the old grannies in every vil1age of 
Gennany - nay, that the general features of their 
tales should be discovered in the stories of Vishnu- 
sarman and Somadeva in India. 
The discovery of such similarities is no doubt highly 
interesting, but at the same time the subject requires 
the 1110st delicate handling. Such has been the later 
literary intercourse between the nations of the East 
and the vVest, that many channels, besides that of the 
one COlnnlon primitive language, .were open for the 
spreading of popular stories. The researches of De 
Sacy and Benfey have laid open several of these chan- 
nels through which stories, ready nlade, ,vere carried 
through successive translations from India to Persia 
and Greece and the rest of Europe. This took place 
during the l\1iddle Ages; ,vhereas the original seeds of 
Indo-European legends must have been brought to 
Europe by the first Aryans ,vho settled in Greece, 
Italy, Germany, and Gaul. These two classes of le- 
gends must, therefore, be carefully kept apart, though 
their separation is often a ,york of great difficulty. The 
first class of legends - those which were known to the 
primeval Aryan race, before it broke up into Hindus, 
Greeks, Romans, Germans, and Celts - may be caHed 
primitive, or organic. The second - those which 
were imported in later times from one literature into 
another- Il13Y be caned secondary, or inorganic. The 
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former represent one C01nmon ancient stratum of lan- 
guage and thuught, reaching frOl11 India to Europe; 
. the latteL' consist of houlders of various strata carrieà 
along by natural and artificial Ineans froIl1 ono country 
to another. As we distinguish in each Aryan language 
between C011lITIOn and foreign ,vords,- the fornler con- 
stituting the ancient heir-loom of the Aryan race, the 
latter heing Lorrowed by !{olllanS from Greeks, by 
Gel'lnans froin ROlllans, by Celts froIll Germans, - so 
,ve ought to di::;tingllish between COffilTIOn aboriginal 
Aryan legends and lcgeuds borro\ved and transplanted 
at later tiines. The rules which apply to the treatnlent 
of ,vords apply with. equal force to the conlparative 
analysis of legends. If we find ,vords in Sanskrit ex- 
aetly the &alne as in Greek, ,ve know that they cannot 
be the S:llnc words. The phonetic systen1 of Greek is 
different fl"om that of San
krit; and words, in order to 
proyc their original identity, lllust be shown to ha'
e 
suffered the nlodifying influcnce-s of the phonetic sys- 
tenl peculiar to each languagp. "Ekatara" in San- 

kJ'it canBot be the 
ame word as ÉKlÍTff>VÇ in Greek; 
" better" in l
IlO'lish cannot be the :-\Hffie a
 "behter" 
:- 
in Persian. " Ei " in Gernlan cannot be the SHnle as 
English 
" eye." 1f they ,vere the 
ame ,vord
, they 
would nece

aril.v ha,'c dh'crgcd Inore widely through 
the 
aInc influence which Inade Greek different fronl 
San
krit, Persian different fr0Jn English, and El1g1ish 
different ii'OJIl Gernlan. rrhis of ('our'H> (.loes not apply 
to foreign "ords. \Yhell tl1(' R01nans adopted the 
wora " philosophos " fnlOl Gn>l'k, they hardly changed 
it at an; whereas the root "sap" had, by a perfcctly 
natural pro('cs." produced sapiens in Latin, and 
U !-\ophos " in Greek. 
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Another rule of the science of language ,vhich ought 
to be carefully observed in the comparative study of 
legends is this, that no cOlnparison should be made be- 
fore each ,vord is traced back to its most primitive form 
and meaning. "T e cannot compare English and Hin- 
dustani, but ,ve can trace an English word back to 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, and a Hindustani ,vord back 
to Hindu and Sanskrit; and then fi
om Gothic and 
Sanskrit ,ve can measure and discover the central point 
from 'v hence the original Aryan 'word proceeded. "T e 
thus discover not only its original form, but at the 
same time its etymological meaning. Applying this 
rule to the comparison of popular tales, 've nlaintain 
that before any cOlnparison can be instituted behyeen 
nursery tales of Germany, England, and India, each 
tale must be traced back to a legend or myth from 
,vhence it arose, and in ,vhich it had a natural mean- 
ing: otherwise we cannot hope to arrive at any satis- 
factory results. One instance lllUSt suffice to illustrate 
the applicat.ion of these rules. In Mr. Campbell's 
West Highland Tales ,ve meet ,vith the story of a frog 
who wishes to marry the daughter of a queen, and 
who, when the youngest daughter of the queen con- 
sents to become his ,vife, is freed from a spell and 
changed into a handsome man. This story can be 
traced back to the year 1548. In Gennany it is ,veIl 
kno,vn as the story of the" Froschkönig." 1\11'. Camp- 
bell thinks it is of Gaelic origin, because the speech of 
the frog in Gaelic is an imitation of the gurgling and 
quacking of spring fì
ogs. Ho,vever, the first question 
to ansv.Ter is this, IIow came such a story ever to be 
invented? I-Iuman beings, ,ye may hope, ,vere at all 
tin1es su:ffici
ntly enlightened to kno'v that a marriage 
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between a frog and the daughter of a queen ,vas ab- 
surd. No poet could ever have sat down to invent 
sheer nonsense like this. 'Ve Inay ascribe to our an- 
cestors any aUlount of childlike sin1plicity, but ,ve must 
take care not to degrade them to the rank of mere 
idiots. There Inust have been something rational in 
the early stories anù 111yths; and until ,ve find a reason 
for each, we nlust just leave thel11 alone as we leave a 
curious petrifaction which has not yet been traced back 
to any living type. No,v, in our case it can be shown 
that frog was used as a name of the sun. In the an- 
cient floating speech of the Aryan family the sun had 
hundreds of naIues. Each poet thought he had a 
right to call the sun by his o,vn name; and he ,yould 
even call it by a different name at sunrise and at SUll- 
set, in spring and in ,vinter, in ,val' or in peace. Their 
ancient language ,vas throughout poetical and Ineta- 
phorieaL rrhe sun lllight be called the nourisher, the 
awakener, the giver of life, the Inessenger of death, 
the Lrilliant eye of heaven, the golden s\van, the dog, 
the wolf, the lion. N O\V at sunrise and sunset, ,vhen 
the sun seemed squatting on the ,vater, it ,vas called the 
frog. 1'his nUlY have been at first the expression of 
one individual poet, or tlH.-
 slang nalne once used by a 
fisherman watching the sun as it slowly elnerged fr0111 
the clouds in winter. But the BaIne possessed vitality; 
it rculaincd current for a tilDe; it was amplified into 
short proverbial sayings; and at last, \\phen the original 
lllCtaphor "a
 lost sight of, when people no longer kne,v 
that the frog spoken of in their 
aws and proverLs was 
meant t(Jl' t}l(' 
un, these f'a\\'s and proverbs bccmllo 
changed into lnyth
 and legends. In Sanskrit tl16 
naille of the frog is "Bheka," and frolll it a feminine 
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was fonned, "Bhekî." This felninine, " Blll'kì," lnust 
have been at one time used as a nalne of the sun, for 
the sun ,vas under certain ('ircum
tal1ces feminine in 
India as ,veIl as in Germany. After a time, when 
this nanle had become obsolete, stories "re1'e told of 
" Bhekî " ,vhich had a natural sense only when told 
of the sun, and 'v hich are the same in character as 
other stories told of heroes or heroines ,vhose original 
solar character cannot be doubted. Thus "re find in 
Sanskrit the story that " Bhekî," the frog, ,vas a 
beautiful girl; and that one day, when sitting near a 
well, she ,,?as discovered by a king, who asked her to 
be his ,vife. She consented, on condition that he 
should never sho,v her a drop of ,vater. One day, 
being tired, she asked the king for ,vater, the king for- 
got his prolllise, brought water, and "Bhekî" disap- 
peared. This story ,vas kno,vn at the time when 
Kapila ,vrote his philosophical aphorisms in India, for 
it is there quoted as an illustration. But long before 
I{apila the story of " Bhekî" 111ust have grown up 
gradually, beginning \vith a short saying about the sun, 
- such as that" Bhekî," the sun, \vill die at the sight 
of ,vater, as ,ve should say that the sun will set ,vhen 
it approaches the water from ,vhich it rose in the 
morning. Thus, yiewed as a ,voman, the sun-frog 
might be changed into a woman and married to a 
king; vie"wed as a man he might be malTied to a 
princess. In either case stories would naturally arise 
to explain more or less fully all that seemed strange in 
these 111arriages bet\veen frog and man, and the change 
f1'0111 snn to fì
og, and fronl frog to nlan, which ,vas at 
fir
t due to the n1cre spell of language, would, in our 
nursery tales, be ascribed to miraculous charms more 
familiar to a later age. 
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I t is in this ,yay alone that a comparison of tales, 
legends, and myths can lead to truly scientific results. 

Iere sin1ilarity bet\veen stories discovered in distant 
parts of the ,vorld is no Inore than sin1ilarity of sound 
between ,vords. 'V ords Inay be identical in sound, 
and yet totally distinct in origin. In all branches of 
science we want to kno,v the origin of things, and to 
watch their growth and decay. If" Storiology," as 
1\11'. Campbell calls it, is to be a scientific study, it 
n1ust follo,y the saIne course. 
1r. Campbell has 
brought together in his introduction and his notes 
Illuch that is yaluable and curious. The coincidences 
which he has pointed out between the stories of the 
'V estern Highland
 and other parts of the Aryan 
world, are striking in thell1selves, and ,viII be useful for 
further researches. But the n10st valuable parts of his 
,vork are the stories tllPnlselves. For these he will re- 
ceive the thanks of all who are interested in the study 
of language and pupular literature, and we hope that 
he will feel encouraged to go on ,vith his ,york, and 
that his ex
ullplc ,vill be followed by others, in other 
parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


Ftbrvary, 1861. 
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THE study of mankind is making rapid progress In 
our days. The early history of the hun1an race, 
,vhich in former centuries was ,vritten chiefly by poets 
or philosophers, has now been taken up in good earnest 
by Inen who care for facts, and for facts only, and 'who, 
if they cannot reveal to us the very beginnings of 
human life and human thought, have succeeded, at 
least, in opening broad vie\vs into a distant past, hith- 
erto impenetrable, and have brought together frag- 
ments of language, religion, mythology, legends, laws, 
and custon1S which give us a real and living idea of 
the early ancestors of our race. 
The first impulse to these researches ,vas given by 
the science of language. By a mere classification of 
languages and by 
. careful a"nalysis of words, that 
science has shed a dazzling light on the darkest ages 
in the history of man. \Vhere all 'was guess-work 
before, we have no,v a well-established pedigree of 
languages and races, which still stands the test of the 
most uncompromising skepticism. Who in the last 
century could have dreamt of a genealogical relation.. 


1 Researches into the Early Flistory of JIankind, and the Det'elopment of 
Civilization. By Edward Burnet Tylor, author of Mexico and the J[ericana. 
London: John Murray, 1865. 
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ship between the languages of the Greeks and Ronlans 
and that of the ancient Hindus, or the Persians of 
Zoroaster and Darius. 'Vho ,vould have ventured to 
maintain that the Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic na- 
tions ''''ere in reality of the sanle kith and kin as the 
Greeks and Romans, ,,,ho looked down upon them as 
luere barbarians? The change froin the Ptolemaic 
system to that which placed the sun in the centre of 
our planetary ,vorid was hardly l110re startling than the 
discovery of an Indo-European or Aryan fan1Ïly of 
speech, which unites by rI common bond nations so 
distant as the inhabitants of Ceylon and Iceland. And 
by ho,v close a bond! Let us consider but one in- 
stance. "I know" in modern Gel"lllan is " i
h ,veiss ; " 
"we know," in the plural, "wir ,vissen." \Vhy this 
change of vowel in the singular and plural? i\Iodern 
German can give us no answer, nor ancient Gernlan, 
not even the most ancient Gernlan of the fourth cen- 
tury, the Gothic of Ulphilas. Here, too, we find 
"vait," I kno,v, with the diphthong in the singular, 
but "vitum," .we kno,v, with the sinlple vowel. A 
silnilar change meets us in the ancient language of 
England, and I{ing Alfred ,yonld have "aid "'V[lt," 
I kno,v, but" witon," we know. If, then, we turn to 
Greek ,ve see here, toô, the saUIe anolnalous transition 
frOln " (v)oida," I kno\v, to " (v)islnen," we know; but 
we look in vain for any intelligible explanation of so 
capricious a change. ..l\t last" e turn to 
anskrit, and 
there nut only do ,ve nICet with the chalJge from 

, veda," I know, to "viJ.Illa," we know, but we also 
discover the key to it. In Sanskrit the accent of the 
}>prfect fitIJs throughout on the first syllabIc in the sin. 
gular, in the plural on the last; and it ,vas this change 
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of accent which produced the analogous change in the 
length of the radical vo,vel. So sIuall and apparently 
insignificant a fact as this, the change of i into è (ai) 
,vhenever the accent falls on it, teaches us lessons 
11101'e important than all the traditions put together 
,vhich the inhabitants of India, Greece, and Gern1any 
ha ve preserved of their earJiest. migrations and of the 
foundations of their elnpires, ascribed to their gods, or 
to the sons of their gods and heroines. This one fact 
proves that before the Hindus migrated to the south- 
ern peninsula of Asia, and before the Greeks and 
Germans had trodden the soil of Europe, the comnlon 
ancestors of these three races spoke one and the same 
language, a language so ,veIl regulated and so firrnly 
settled that we can discover the saIne definite outlines 
in the granuuar of the ancient songs of the Veda, the 
})oems of Homer, and the Gothic Bible of Ulphilas. 
\Vhat does it [nean, then, that in each of these three 
languages, "I kno\v" is expressed by a perfect, orig- 
inally meaning" I have perceived?" It 111eanS that 
this fashion or idio1l1 had beconle permanen t before the 
Greeks separated from the Hindus, before the Hindus 
became uninte11igible to the Gerrnans. And what is 
the import of the shortening of the vowel in the 
plural, or rather of its strengthening in the singular? 
Its import is that, at an early period in the growth of 
the most ancient Aryan language, the terminations 
of the first, second, and third persons singular had 
ceased to be felt as independent personal pronouns; 
that hence they had lost the accent, which fell hack 
on the radical vowel; while in the plural the termi- 
nations, continuing to be felt as modificatory pronoln- 
inal suffixes, retained the accent and left the radical 
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vo,vel unchanged. 'rhis rule continued to be observed 
in Sanskrit long after the reason of it had ceased to be 
perceived. 'fhe change of accent and the change of 
vowel reluailled in harmony. In Greek, on the con- 
trary, the at:eentuation ,vas gradually changed. The 
accent in the perfect reluained in the plural on the 
saIne vowel as in the singular; yet, although thus the 
efficient cause for the change in the yowel had disap- 
peared, we find the Greek continuing tu strengthen 
the yo,vel in the singular" (v)oida," and to shurten 
it in the plural "( v )islnen," instead of " (v )iùInen," 
just as their forefathers had done before their COlll1non 
language had been broken up into so nlany national 
dialects - the Sanskrit, the Greek, the GCrInan. The 
f.'lcts of language, however sillall, are historical fhcts, 
al1d require an historical explanation; and no expla- 
nat.ion of the fact just mentioned, .which is one out 
of thousands, has yet been started, except that long 
before the earliest literary doclunents of Sanskrit, 
,vhich go back to 1500 B. c., long before HOHler, long 
before the first appearance of Latin, Celtic, Gennan, 
and Slavonic 5peech, there Illust have becn an earlier 
and nluro priinitive language, the fountain-head of aU, 
just as Latin was the fountain-head of Italian, French, 
and Spanish. I-Io\V llluch tinle ,vas requircd for this 
gradual change and &cparation, - how long it took 
1eforc the IIindus and Grpeks, starting f1"0111 tho f:ame 
("cntre, hec:ulle so different in their Janguage as the 
Sanskrit of the Veda is frOln the Greek of l-l(Hl1er,- 
is a questiun whieh no honest schoJar would venture to 
answer in definite chronological Janguage. It Inust 
have taken several generations; it lnay have taken 
hundred3 or thousands of years. 'Ve have no ad- 
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equate measures for such changes, and analogies 
deriyed froln the time required for modern changes 
are as deceptive in language as in geology. The facts 
established once for all by the science of language are 
in1portant enough in thelnselves, even though the an- 
cient periods in the gro,vth of hUlnan thought which 
have thus unexpectedly been opened before our eyes 
should resist all atten1pts at chronological measure- 
n1cnt. There is a perspective order of facts which to 
those acquainted with the facts is more instructive 
than n1ere chronological perspective; and he who, after 
exalnining the grammars of Greek and Sanskrit, sirnply 
'wonders ho,y long it must have taken before t,vo 
branches of speech, once united, could diverge so far, 
has a far more real and useful impression of the long 
process that led to su<:h results than he who should 
assert that a thousand years is the minin1um to account 
for such changes. 
'Vhat it is important to kno\v, and more important 
than any dates, is this, that if we search for monu- 
ments of the earliest history of our race, we have but 
to look around us. "Si monumentum quæris, circum.. 
spice." Our language, the dialects spoken at the pres- 
ent 1n0111ent in every town and village of these islands, 
not excluding the Celtic vernaculars of vVales, Ireland, 
and Scotland; the languages again of Gerlnany, S,ve- 
den, Denmark, of Italy, France, Spain, of Russia and 
her dependencies, of Persia and of India; these arp 
the most ancient monuments, these are the ancient 
mounds through ,vhich \ve may run our trenches if we 
,vish to discover beneath their surface the very palaces 
which ,vere the homes of our forefathers, the very 
temples in which they prayed and \vorshipped. Lan- 
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guages, it is true, are constantly changing, but ncver 
in the history of man has there been a ne,v language. 
.'Vhat does that mean? N either more nor less than 
that in speaking as we do, ,ve are using the ::;ame ma- 
terials, however broken up, crushed, and put together 
ane,v, ,vhich were handled by the first speaker, i. e. 
the first real ancestor of our race. Call that ancestor 
Adanl, and the ,yodel is still speaking the language of 
Adtun. Call those ancestors Shenl, I-Ianl, and Japhet, 
and the races of nlankind are still speaking the lan- 
guages of SheIn, Hanl, and Japhet. Or if ,ve use the 
terminology of the science of language, .we say again 
that all .Llryan nations are still speaking the language 
of the founders and fathers of the Aryan TItn1ily, in 
the same sense in which Dante speaks the language of 
Virgil, or Guizot the language of Cicero; that aU 
Sen1Ïtic nations speak but varieties of the original 
speech of their first ancestors, and that the languages 
of the Turanian or Allophylic tribes are so n1any ri,'ers 
and rivulets diverging from distant centres, changing 
so rapidly as alnlOst to luse their o,vn identity, yet in 
their first beginnings as ancient as any of the Aryan 
or Sen1Ïtic branches of speech. The very ,vords, 'v hich 
we are here using have their first beginning nowhere 
within the recollection of history. 'Ve hear of the 
invention of nc,v tools and" eapons, We never hear of 
the invention of new languages or even of new ,vords. 
Ncw,vords are old ,yords; old in thcir uwterial ele- 
Incnb;, though new', and constantly renewcd, in their 
form. If ,vc analyze any ''"01'<1, its last raùical ele- 
luents, tho
e C1Clllcuts which resist further analysis, are 
prehistoric, prinlorclial, older than anything IHl1nan in 
the reahn of nature or the realm of thought. In these 
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\Yords, if carefully analyzed, is to be read the history 
of the hUlnan ll1ind, the gradual progress fron1 sin1ple 
to 111ixed nlocles of thought, fronl material to abstract 
conceptions, from clear to obscure metaphors. Let us 
take one instance. Do we want to know what was 
upperlnost in the n1Índs of those ,,,ho forn1ed the ,,'ord 
for punislunent, the Latin lJæna, or ]Junio, to punish; 
the root" pû " in Sanskrit, ,,,hich rneans to cleanse, to 
purify, tells us that the Latin derivative ,,,,as originally 
formed, 110t to express nlere striking or torturing, but 
cleansing, correcting, delivering froln the stain of sin. 
In Sanskrit 11lallY a god is implored to cleanse away 
(" punîhi ") the sins of 111en, and the substantive" pâ- 
vana," though it did not come to nlean punishment,- 
this in Sanskrit is called by the most appropriate name 
" danda," stick, - took in later tilues the sense of pu- 
rification and penance. Now, it is clear that the train 
of thought which leads fronl purification to penance or 
n'onl purification to punishnlent reveals a moral and 
even a religious sÐl1tilnent in the conception aue} nanl- 
ing of pæna
' and it 8ho\vs us that in the very infancy 
of criminal justice punishment was looked upon, not 
simply as a retribution or revenge, but as a correction, 
as a removal of guilt. \Ve do not feel the presence 
of these eady thoughts .when ,ve speak of corporal 
punishment or castigation; yet "castigation," too, was 
originalIy " chastening," from eastus, pure; and inces- 
tum ,vas inlPurity or sin, ,vhich, according to ROInan 
law, the priests had to make good, or to punish, by a 
suppliciul1l, a supplication or prostration before the 
gods. The po,yer of punislunent, originalIy belonging 
to the father, 
s part of his patria potestas. "'as grad- 
ually transferred to the king; and if yte ,vant to know 
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the original conception of kingship among the ArJran 
nations, ,ve have again only to analyze etYlllologically 
50me of their names for king. These names ten us 
nothing of divinely given prerogative, nor of the pos- 
session of superen1inent strength, courage, and wisdolll. 
" Ganaka," one of the words for king in Sanskrit, 
means originally parent, father, then king, thus show- 
ing the natural transition from father to king, fro In pa.- 
tria to regia potestas. It was an illlportant relnark of 
one of the most thoughtful etynlologists, Jacob Grinlm, 
that the Old Norse word for king, "!{onungr," or 
"I{ôngr," cannot, as ,vas cOffilllonly supposed, be de- 
rived from the Old Norse" kyn," race, nor the Anglo 
S ' . " fj , " k ' f: 0 1 K o . 
axon Co cynlng, rom' cyn, 
lll, an1l y. lng IS 
an old word eOllnllon to the three branches of the 
Teutonic races, not coined afresh in S,veden, England, 
and Germany, nay, not even coined out of purely 
Gern1all ore. It did not mean originally a man of 
fanlily, a nlan of noble birth, but it is, as ,ve said, in 
reality the same word, both in fonu and 111caning, as 
the Sanskrit" ganaka," fonneù previou
ly to the separ- 
ation of Sanskrit, fron1 German, and lueaning origin- 
any fitther, :,econdly, king. 
l\.nd here ,ve perceive the difference behveen ety- 
lllUlogy and definition, which has so often been over- 
1ooked. The etynlology of a \vord can never give us 
its definition; it can only supply us with historical evi- 
dence that at the tilne when a 'YOI'd was f()nned, its 
JWl'dieativc power represented OUc out of many clmrac- 
teristic features of the obje('t to which it ,vas applied. 
\Ve are not justified in s'lying that because pUJli'J"e 
Inl'ant originally to puri(y, thercf()re the ROluan con- 
ception of pnni
l11nent was exclusively that of purifi- 
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cation. All we can say is that one aspect of punish- 
ment, which struck the earliest framers of the language 
of Italy, was that of expiation. Other views of punish- 
ment, however, ,vere by no means overlooked, but 
found manifold expression in synonymous ,vords. Thus 
tbe transition of meaning froin father to king sho\vs 
that as in each fan1Ïly the eldest male parent ,vas su- 
preme, so ,vhen families gre,v into clans, tribes, and 
nations, a similar supreinacy over these larger com- 
munities ,vas allowed to one of the fiühers or elders. 
It sho,vs us one phase in the origin of patriarchal king- 
ship, one so \vell brought out by l\fr. l\faine ill his 
"Ancient La\v;" but it neither proves that kingly 
government alnong the Aryån nations was ahvays pa- 
ternal, nor that there were no other steps to sovereign 
power. "\V ords such as rex, from regere, to steer; dux, 
from duce1'e, to lead, or Í1nperator, a general, tell us of 
different ways in ,vhich ancient dynasties ,vere founded. 
By this process of conlparing and analyzing words, 
particularly words common to many or all of the Aryan 
nations, it has been possible to recover some of the 
thoughts that filled the hearts and minds of our own 
most distant ancestors, of a race of men who 1ived we 
know not where and when, but to ,vhose inteUectual 
labors ,ve owe not only the precious ore, but much of 
the ready money which still forills the intellectual cur- 
rency of the Aryan ,vorlel. Our dictionaries are but 
new editions of their dictionary; our graIn mars but ab- 
stracts of their grammar. If ,ve are \vhat ,ve are, not 
only by flesh and blood, but by thought and language, 
then our true kith and kin are to be found alnong the 
nations of Greece and Italy, of India and Persia; our 
true ancestors lie bur
ed in that central Aryan home 
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froIll \\.hieh, at a tilne long before the fifteenth century 
n. c., nligrated those \vl1o brought to India the language 
of the ,r eù.as, and tu the shores of the .1Egean Sea the 
language of the 1-1oIneric songs. 
Here, howerer, the science of language cloes not 
stop. K ot satisfied with having proved the original 
idenlity of the granullatical structure of Sanskrit, Per- 
sian, Greek, Latin, the Tentonie, Slavonic, antI Celtic 
dialects, and thu:-ì having brought to light the original 
nlCaning of tlIeir words, it proceeded to establish an- 
other fact of equal ilnportance, and to open a ne\v 
field of research uf even greater interest. It showf'd 
that the Lroad outlines of the ancient relgiions of 
those races "'ere likewise the sanIe; that originally they 
all "Torshipped the same gods, and that their earliest 
cOnllllUl1itie
 were not broken up before such preg- 
. G I " . 1 ' ." I " 
nant conceptIOns as" o( , "CVI Spll"lt, "H.'aven, 
" sacred," "to worship," ,- to beJieve," had found ex- 
pression. The cOlnparison of the different fonl1s of 
..A.ryall reJigion and 111ythology in India, Persia, Greece, 
Italy, atHI Gennany, has foHo"yed dosely in tlh
 wake 
of C'OInparative philology, and its results cannot åliI to 
n10dify largely the views cOlnnlOllly entertained of the 
origin of the religions of 111ankinù.. 
Nor was this all. It was bO(JI1 pcrcciycd that in each 
of these nations therc was a tendency to change the 
original C'ollcel'tiol1 of divino po\ycrs, to ulisuIH1crstand 
the IHany HaIneS given to thcse powers, and to n1i
in- 
terpret t he praises addrcssed tù thl'm. Tn this I11HI1TlCr 
smue of the di vine n
Ul1eS ,vcrc ehan (I'ed into half- 

 
diyinc, half-hnrnan heroes; alHl at last the Inyths which 
wen' trl1(' and in tcJlio'i1)le as tol(1 ori(rinalIy of the' sun , 
b 
.. 
or tlw dawn, or the storJns, ,,'ere turned into leo'ends 
ö 
"OL. u, 17 
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or fables too Inarvelous to be believed of COnHllOll 
nlorta]s, yet too profane to be believed any longer of 
gods like those ,vho 'were \vorshipped by the contern- 
poraries of Thales or I-Ierakleitos. This process can be 
,,'atched in India, in Greece, in Germany. The 
anH
 
story, or nearly the saIne, is told of gods, of heroes, 
and of Inen. The divine lnyth becomes an heroic 
legend, and the heroic legend fades Rway into a nursery 
tale. Our nursery tales have wen Leen called the 
nloderll pato.is of the ancient sacred mythology of the 
Aryan race, and as there are sÎlnilarities between Hin- 
dustani and French (such sin1ilarities as we lnay ex- 
pect between distant cousins), ,ye may ,yen understand 
how it CaIne to pass that in lnany of the Norse tales or 
in Grinl111's "l\Iährchen" the burden of the story is 
the smne as in the Eastern fairy tales and in Grecian 
fables. Here, too, the ground-plan of a new science 
has been sketched out, and broken relics of the ancient 
folk-lore of the Aryan f.'lmi1y have been picked up in 
the cottages of Scotland, the spinning-rooms of Ger- 
rnany, the bazaars of Herat, and the 11lonasteries of 
Cey Ion. 
Thus we have finished our survey of the various in- 
quiries into the ancient ",vorks and days" of man- 
.kind ,vhich have been set on foot by the students of 
the science of lano'uao'e , and \ve have reached at last 
b b 
that point where \ve may properly appreciate the ob- 
ject and character of 1\11'. Tylor's book, "Researches 
into the Early History of l\1ankind and the Develop- 
ment of Civilization." The question had often been 
asked, - if everything in language ,vhich seems mod- 
ern is realJv so very old, if an un broken chain unites 
our thought; with the first stanlmerin
s of our Aryan 
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foref.:'lthers, if the RoLin flood of our nursery tales is 
only a disguise of the Northern god 'V odan or Odin, 
and onr Harlequin a DIollified representative of the 
Hclleqnin of the Franks, ,vhy should not the sanIe 
apply to many of our manners and cu
tolns? It is 
true \\ e are no longer shepherds and hunters, like our 
earlier forcfhthers. "r e ,vash, and cOlnb, and dress, 
and shave, ,vhile they had no nalnes for soap or razors, 
for cOlnbs or kilts. They were uncivilized Pagans- 
've are civilized Christians. Yet, in spite of all these 
differences, it ,vas thought to be a question of interest 
,vhether sOIne of our IHodern cnstolllS n1ight not be 
traccd back to earlier sources, and be sho,vn to have 
pre\railcd not only on Teutonic soil, but alnong severa
 
or an, of the races which together fOrIn the AryaIj. 
fanlil.,r. Jacob Grilnn1 wrote a most interesting paper 
on the different fOrIns of burial, and he Calnl} to the 
conclu
ion that both burning and burying were recog- 
nized forins of sepulture alnong the Aryan nations 
from the earliest tilDes, but that burning ,vas originally 
preferred by nOluadic, burying by agricu1tural tribe!". 
He likewise showed that the burning of widows was 
hy no Ineans a custOlll confined to India, lnlt that it 
existed in earlier tiIncs alnong Thraci311s, Geta
, and 
Scythian
, and that the scIf-illunolation of BrYllhild on 
the pilL' of Sigurd was by no I11eanS an isolated in
tallce 
in the Inythology of thl' Teutonic racc. Curions coin- 
eidenees hu.\'c likewise becn pointed out in the luar- 
riage cerelllOnie., of the lIindus, Greeks, Itolnans, and 
Gernlans, and not a few of the laws and custOlllS of 
the l'entonic tribes h:n c been traced back br Grilnm, 
with a IllOl"e or less success, to cOITespondillg laws and 
cu
tOlllS in India, Greece, and Italy. 
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It is, no doubt, desirable in researches of this kind 
to keep at first vdthin the bounds laid do,vn by the 
science of language, and to compare the cUStOlllS of 
those nations only ,vhose languages are known to be 
of the saIne origin. A cOlnparative study of Aryan 
custOlllS, of Semitic custolns, of Turanian custonls, 
,vo
lld yield more satisfactory results than a promis- 
cuous intercolnparison of the customs of all Inankind. 
In a book recently published by 1\11'. l\fcLennan " On 
PrilllÌtive l\farriage," in ,vhich he proves that anlong 
many nations ,viyes ,,-ere originalIy captured, and that 
the form of capture remained as a sYlnbol in the nlar- 
riage cerenlonies of later ages, the ,vant of sonle sys- 
t-enlatic treatlncnt of this kind is felt very lilliCh, and 
,vhile ,ve find evidence frOIll all quarters of the globe 
in support of his theory, \ve miss a due consideration 
of ,vhat is nearer home; for instance, the Old Norse 
d ^ f: " . f ' 1 . " 1 I G 
".01' "quan- ang, "\VI e-catc lIng, anc t Ie ennan 
"brût-loufti," "bride-racing," both used in the sense 
of marriage. 
At the same tinlC, a more comprehensive study of 
customs is necessary as a corrective for more special 
inquiries. If ,,-e find the same custonl in India and 
in Greece, ,ve are apt to suppose that it must have 
sprung from a comnlon source, and ,,-e are inclined to 
ascribe its origin to the tinlcs preceding the Aryan 
separation. But if we find exactly the 
alne C11st0111 
in Alnerica or Australia, ,ye are ,yarned at once against 
too ha
ty conclusions. In this respect 1\11'. 1\1cLcnnan's 
book is very useful. 'Ve learn, for instance, that bride- 
racing, even as a merely sYlnbolic ceremony, was by 
no nleans cunfìn{
cl to the Aryan nations. Alnong the 
\yild tribes of the l\Ialay peninsula the bride aJld bri(le- 
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grUOlll are led by one of the old men of the tribe 
towards a circle. 'The girl runs round first, and the 
young lnan pursues a short distance behind; if he suc- 
ceed in r
aching and retaining her, she heeonles his 
,vifü; if not, he loses all c1ainl to her. As in a con1- 
parative study of la ws "re must learn to distinguish the 
slllfaee of conventional statutes from the lo,ver and 
far Blore widcly extending substratun1 of morality, so 
in a cOlllparative study of eustOlll
, it is necessary to 
separate what is conventional, individual, local, or na- 
tional fr0111 what is natural, general, universal, and 
siInply lUllnan. If, for instance, ,,-c found Inetrical and 
rhythnlical poetry in Grecce, Ronle, and India only, we 
Blight look upon it as an invention peculiar to the .A..ryan 
race; but if ,ve find the saInc alllong SClnitic and 
Turaniall races, we see at onee that llletre and rhytllll1 
are f01'111S which lnunan language naturally aSSUlnes, 
and which nlay bc brought to Inore or less pcrfection 
under circumstances more or less favorable. Lolling 
out the tongue as a sign of conteI11pt is certainly an 
ancient Aryan enstonl, for the verL " lal" is f()unJ in 
Sanskrit with the saIne IHcaning as in English. Yet 
this gesture is not restricted to Aryan nations. nub- 
Ling of no
es, by ,yay of salutation, Inight seenl pecul- 
iar to the New Zealander; lnÜ it exists in China, and 
Linnreus found the SaIne habit in the Lapland ...\lp5. 
11e1'e wc perceive the principal difficulty in what Inay 
be eal1eù etlwlù!Jwal as distingui
hed froIH etltnulo!Jlcal 
n'sl'ar('hes; 
l1}(1 we sc
 ,vhy it is neces.;;ary that ill a. 
(,01l1parative 
tHdy of l11anners special studies should 
al
va:,:" he l'he('kc
l by IHore gcncral ob:.,e1'vations. · 
In the VOhUllC before u..;, ,vhich WC' hope is only the 
first of a IonO' series , 1'11'. T\-lur has brouo'ht tocrethcr 
o J 0 Ö 
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the l110st valuable Byidence as to the similarity of ('"u
. 
{.onIS, not only alnong races linguistically related to each 
other, but like,vise alnong races \vhose languages are 
totally distinct. He has been a 1110st patient and accu- 
rate collector of facts, and, considering how fe\v pred- 
ecessors he has had in this branch of study, he de- 
serves great credit for his industry in collecting and his 
good sense in arranging his evidence. He expresses 
llÎlllself indebted to Dr. Gustav Clelnm, of Dresden, 
and Dr. Bastian, ,vhose ,yorks on the history of civili- 
zation are frequently quoted. But JYlr. Tylor has sup- 
plied that ,vhich was ,vanting in those ,yorks, by giving 
life and purpose to facts, and making them instructive, 
instead of being silnply oppressive. Some articles by 
Professor Lazarus, too, are quoted froin a GenTIan 
periodical special1y devoted to ,vhat is called "Völker- 
psychologie," or ethnic psychology; but they are the 
,,'orks of a philosopher rather than of a coUector of 
facts. They are full of deep metaphysical specula- 
tions, and we do not ,vonder at 1\11'. Tylor's relnarks, 
,,'ho, ,vhen quoting a particularly lucid and eloquent 
passage on the relation of speech to thought, observes, 
" Transcendental as it is, it is put in such clear terms 
that we Inay alrnost think ,ve understand it." 
1\11'. Tylor is particularly free from foregone conclu- 
sions; nay, he has been blamed for not attempting to 
bring l1Ïs researches In01'e to a point, and drawing gen- 
eral conclusions fi
om the statements ,yhich he has 
grouped so ,veIl together. 'Ve have no doubt that his 
book \vouId have been read ,vith keener interest, if it 
had heen "Titten in support of any popular or unpop- 
ular theory, or if certain conclusions to ,vhich his re- 
searches seem to lead had been laid down as indubit- 
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able facts. But what thus detracts from the ephemeral 
interest will increase the perlnanent value of his ,york. 
" The ethnologist," says ::\11'. Tylor (p. 273), " lllust 
have derived froln obser\Tation of lllany cases a general 
notion of \vhat man does and does not do before he 
can say of any particular custon1 which he finds in t".o 
distant places either that it is likely that a similar state 
of things lnay have produced it 11lore than once, or 
that it is unlikely - that it is even so unlikely as to 
approach the lin1Ït of impossibility - that such a thing 
should have grown up independently in the two, or 
three, or twenty places where he finds it. In the first 
case, it is \vurth little or nothing to him as evidence 
bearing on the early history of Inankind, but in the 
latter it goes with n10re or less force to prove that 
the people who possess it are allied by blood, or have 
been in contact, or have been influenced indirectly one 
frolll the other, or both froln a comrnon source, or that 
some eombination of these things has happened; in a 
word, that there has been historical connection between 
the1n. " 
Thus, JIr. Tylor argues very correctly that a belief 
in inllnortality, which is found in many parts of the 
"orId, is 110 proof of any historical contact between 
the nations that hold it. The ancient IIindus believed 
in iUllnortality, and in personal imlllortality; and ,ve 
tind then1 in the Veda. praying to thl'ir goo:,; that they 
1uight see their fiühers and l110thers again in the bright 
worl(1 to COine. \Ye Call hardly imagine such a prayer 
fi.OIU the lips of a Greek or a ROlnan, though it wou1(1 
not surprise us in the sacred groves of ancient G er- 
Inany. \\That a deeply interesting 'york Inight be writ- 
ten on this one subject - on the llifferent for111s which a 
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belief in iunl101'talit y has assullled aillono' the different 
o 
races of lnankind ! 'Ve shall here only lnention a few 
of its lo,vest forms. 
The G1'eenlallder believes that ,vhell a Ulan dies his 
soul travels to Torngarsuk, the land where reigns per- 
petual 8U1111ne1', all sunshine, and no nigh t; ,vhere 
there is good ,vater, and birds, fish, seals, and reindeer 
,vithout end, that are to be caught ,vithout trouble, or 
are found cooking alive in a huge kettle. But the jour- 
ney to this land is difficult; the souls have to slide five 
days or more do"yn a precipice all stained ,vith the 
bloo(1 of those who have gone down before. And it is 
especially grievous for the poor souls, when the journey 
must be lnade in winter or in tempest, for then a soul 
Inay COllIe to harrn, or suffer the other death, as they 
call it, when it perishes utterly, and nothing is left. 
rrhe bridge Es-Sirat., which stretches oyer the lnidst of 
the l\lùslem hell., finer than a hair, and sharppr than 
the edge of a sword, conveys a sin1Ïlar conception; and 
the Jews, too, when they caUle to believe in iln1110r- 
tality, ilnagined a bl'idge of h('l1, at least for unbe- 
lievers to pass. 1\11'. Tylor traces this idea of a bridge 
. in Java, in North Alnericfi, in South .LLtmerica, and he 
shows how, in Polynesia, the bridge is replaced by 
canoes in which the souls had to pass the great gulf: 
The native tribes of the lower eud of South Amer- 
ica believe in two great po'wers of good and evil, but 
likewise in a nUlnber of inferior deities. These are 
supposed to have been the creators and ancestors of 
different falnilies, and hence when an Indian dies his 
soul O"oes to live with the deity ,vho l )resides over his 

 . 
particnlar fanlily. These deities ha,-e each their separ- 
ate llabitations in yast caverns under the earth, and 
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thither the departed repair to enjoy the happiness of 
being eternal1y drunk. 
:\Icssrs. Lewis and Clarke give the follo,ving account 
of the belief in a future state entertained by another 
Anlerican tribe, the 
Iandans : - 
" l'heir belicf ill a future state is connected ,vith this 
tradition of their origin: The whole nation resided in 
one large village undergl'ound near a subterraneous 
lake. l\. grape-yine extended its roots down to their 
haLitatioll and gave tIlenl a view of the light. Smue 
of the most adventurous cHlnbed up the yille, and 
"rere delighted with the sight of the earth, which they 
found covered ,,,ith buffalo, and rich with every kind 
of fruit. n,eturning with the grapes they had gath- 
ered, thcir countrymen ,yere so pleased with the taste 
of them that the whole nation resolved to leave their 
dull residence for the charnls of tIle upper region. 

Ien, WOll1en, and children asccnded by lIlcans of the 
vine, but ,vhen about half the nation had reached the 
surfacc of the earth, a. corpulent 'Y0111an who "ras 
clanIbering np the vinc bl'01\:O it. with her \\Tcight, and 
dused upon herself and the rest of the nation the light 
of the snn. Those ,,,ho were left on earth n1adc a 
vil1agp Lelow ,vhere ,ye saw the vine villages; and 
when the 
Iandans die they expect to return to the 
original seats of their f(>ref:ttl1ers, the good reacl1Íng 
the ancient village by nlcans of the lake, wllich the 
hurden of the 
ins of the wicked ,viII not enaLIe then1 
to (TOSS." 

Ir. Tylor aptly C(Hllpares the fhble of the vine and 
the f.'1t woman with the 
tor.y of " Jack ahd the Bean- 
!'ta lk," and he hrinO's other 
torit.s fronl l\Iala v and 

 
 
Polyne
iall districts enlhodying the sanle idea. ...\111ong 
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the different ways by \vhich it was thought' possible to 
ascend from earth to heaven, 1\11'. TrIor mentions the 
.. 
rank spear-grass, a rope or thong, a spider's w<.:b, a 
ladder of iron or gold, a cohnnn of s1110ke, or the rain- 
bow'. In the 1\1ol1golic tales of Gessel' Chan the bero 
lets hin1self do,vn fi
on1 heaven and ascends again by 
means of a chain. 
The Polynesians ilnagine that the sky descends at 
the horizon and incloses the earth. Hence they call 
foreigners" papalangi;' or " heaven-bursters," as hav- 
ing broken in from another \vorld outside. According 
to their vie\vs, \ve live upon the ground-floor of a great 
house, with upper stories rising one over another above 
us and ce lIars down belo\v. There are holes in the 
ceiling to let the rain through, and as men are supposed 
to visit the dwellers above, the dwellers from below' are 
believed to conle sonIetÏ1nes up to the surface, and like- 
wise to receive visits from men in return. 
Catlin's account of the Choctaw belief in a future 
state is equaHy curious. They hold that the spirit lives 
after death, and that it has a great distance to travel 
to\vards the west; that it has to cross a dreadful, deep, 
and rapid strean1, oyer \vhich, fron1 hill to hill, there 
Jies a long, slippery pine log, with the bark peeled off. 
Over this the dead have to pass before they reach the 
delightful hunting-grounds. The good \valk on safely, 
though six people from the other side thro\v stones at 
then1; but the wicked, trying to dodge the stones, slip 
off the log, and fall thousands of feet into the water 
\vhich is dashing oyer the rocks. 
The N e\v HolIanders, according to :àlr. Oldfield, be- 
lieve that an who are good 111en and have been prop- 
erly buried, enter heaven after death. Heaven, \vhich . 
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is the abode of the two good divinities, is represented 
as a delightful place, where there is abundance of game 
and food, never any excess of heat or cold, rain or 
drought, no nlalign spirits, no sickness or death; but 
plenty of rioting, singing, and dancing for evermore. 
They also believe in an evil spirit who dwells in the 
ncthermost regions, and, strange to say, they represent 
hinl ,vith horns and a taiJ, though one would think that 
prior to the introduction of cattle into Ne,v Ho1Jand, 
the nat.ives could not have been a,vare of the existence 
of horned beasts. 
No,,', with regard to aU these forms of belief in a 
future state, 1\11'. Tylor ,,"ould hold that they had arisen 
independently aU10ng different raccs, and that they 
supply no argun1ent in favor of any historical connec- 
tion between these races. But lct us no,y take a dif- 
ferent instance. 'Vhen ,ve find in Africa the same 
beast fables with ,vhich we are fiuniliar froln " Reynard 
the Fox," then the coincidence is snch that, according 
to 1\11'. Tylor, it cannot be ascribed to natural causes. 
"Dr. Dasent," he "
'trites, "in his Introduction to the 
Nor
e Tales, has sho,yn that popular 
torics found in 
the ,vcst and south of Africa nlu
t have COllIe fruln the 

aIne source with old Il1,vths current in distaut regions 
of Europe. Still later, })r. Dlcek has published a col- 
lection of Hottentot Fables, 'R<.>ynard the Fox in 
South ...\fricn,' which shows that (Jther 111ythi(' episodes, 
long fan1Ïliar in re1l1ote countrics, have estaLlished 
tllelllsel\'es alllullg these rude people as househol(l tales. 
As it hapP<"lls, we know ii'OIll other sources enough to 
cx!)lain the appearance in South Africa of stories frOlI1 
Reynard by referring thcIn to European, and nH>re 
particularly to Dutch influences. But, even ,,,ithout 
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such kno\vledge, the tales themselves prove an histor.. 
ical connection, near or remote, bet\veen Europe and 
the Cape of Good Hope." 
'Vhere coincidences occur in the customs and tradi- 
tions of nations Vd10, as far as history tens us, have 
never had any intercourse together, 1\11'. Tylor simply 
registers the fact, ,vithout drawing further conclusions. 
He has, indeed, endeavored in one instance to estab- 
lish an historical connection behveen the n1ythology of 
Alnerica and that of Asia and the rest of the ,yorId, 
on the strength of a certain sin1ilarity of legends; but 
,ve doubt \vhether his evidence, ho\vever striking, is 
strong enough to support so bold an arch. There is in 
the popular traditions of Central A merica the story of 
t\vo brothers \vho, starting on their' dangerous journey 
to the land of Xibalba, V\There their father had perished, 
plant each a cane in the middle of their granchnother's 
house that she may know' by its flourishing or wither- 
ing \yhether they are alive or dead. Exactly the same 
conception occurs in Gritnm's ":Ylährchen." 'Vhen 
the two gold-children \yish to see the \vorld and to 
leave their father, and ,,,hen their father is sad and 
asks them ho\v he shall have ne\vs of them, they tell 
him, "'V e leave you the t\VO golden lilies; from these 
you can see how "re fare. If they are fresh, we are 
,veIl; if they L'lde, .we are in; if they fall, we are 
dead." Grimln traces the 
ame idea in Indian stories. 
N O\V this idea is strange enough, and its occurrence in 
India, Germany, and Central America is stranger still. 
If it occurred in Indian and Gern1an tales only, we 
might consider it as ancient Aryan property, but .when 
,,'e find it again in Central America, nothing retnains 
but either to admit a later communication between 
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European settlers' and native American story-tenel's - 

n admission which, though difficult, is not quite Ïtn- 
po
sihle; or to inquire ,vhether there is not son1e in- 
teUigible and truly hun1an elpnlent in this supposed 
synlpathy behveen the life of flo\vers and the life of 
nlan. 1\11'. Tylor hilTIself has brought together anal- 
ogous cases in his c1mpter of inlages and n
unes. 
Thus, when a 
Iaori war-party is to 
tart, the prie
ts 
set up sticks in the ground to represent the warriors, 
and he ,,'hose stick is Llo,vn down, is to fall in the bat- 
tle. In British Guiana, \vhen young children are be- 
trothed, trees are planted by the respective parties in 
,vitness of the contract, and if either tree should hap- 
pen to ,vither, the child it belongs to is sure to die. 
And surely this is a feeling in which Inany can share 
even in this enlightened age. Perhaps ,ve should only 
caU it unlucky if a tree planted by an absent child 
,,"ere suddcnly to ,vither, or if a distant friend's por- 
trait \Vere to filII froln the ,vall, or if a \vedding-ring 
"'ere to 1'011 off the finger; yet the fact that ,ye caU 
such things unlucky sho\,,"s that there nlust be S0I11e- 
thing human in the Rentiment which prompted the 
story of the gold-children, and of the brothers ,,
ho 
,vent to Xibalha, and that we need not on that account 
admit an historical intercourse between the aborigines 
of Guateluala aIHl the Aryans of India and Gern1any. 
It is likewisl} n cnrious coincidence that the l\Ie,: 
ieans represent an eclipse of the moon as the nloon 
heing devonrl'd hy a araO'on, and that the Hindus clo 
( 
 M 
just the saIne; nay, both llation
 continued to use this 
expl'e
si()n long after they Ita 1 discoyered thc true 
cause of an ccli } MC. Yet here 1\00ain the oriO'inal COll- 

 
 
e
ption is natural and inh.'l1igihle, and its occurn'Ilce 
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in India and 
iexico need not be the result of any his- 
torical intercourse. \Ve kno,v that such an intercourse 
was suspected by Alexander von IIulllboldt, and ,ve 
are far frolll considering it inlPossible. But the evi- 
dence on the Aillerican side requires n10re careful sift- 
ing than it has yet received; and 've must remind 
Ir. 
Tylor that even the ßIS. of the "Popul Vuh," to 
,vhich he refers for ancient Anl(
rical1 traditions, has 
never been traced beyond the end of the seventeenth 
century, and that even had it been written towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, it ,vould not have been 
quite safe from European influences. 
That there was in very eady days a migration from 
the northeast of Asia to the north'west of America is, 
as yet, a postulate only. There are scattered indica- 
tion
 in the languages and traditions, as well as in the 
f
nlna and flora of the two opposite continents, .which 
seenl to require the admission of a priuleyal bridge of 
islands across Behring's Straits. Yet the evidence 11as 
never been careful1y sifted and properly summed up, 
and till that is done a verdict cannot be given. As a 
contribution, apparently small, yet by no means insig- 
nificant, to,vards a solution of this inlportant problem, 
we shall n1el1Ìion only one of l\Ir. Tylor's observations. 
J oannes de PIano Carpini, describing in 1246 the man- 
ners and custOlllS of the Tartars, says that one of their 
superstitious traditions concerns sticking a knife into 
the fire, or in any ,yay touching the fire with a knife, 
or even taking Ineat out of a kettle ,vith a knife, or 
cuttinO' near the fire ,vith an axe, for the y believe that 
o . 
so the head of the fire would be cut off. In t]le far 
northeast of Asia, it n1ay be found, in th
 remarkable 
catalogue of ceren10nial sins of the Kamchadals, among 
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whom it is a. sin to take up a. burning clnbcr with the 
knife-point, and light tobacco; but it HUlst be taken 
hold of ,vith the bare hands. How is it pO::isible to 
ep- 
arate froln these the following stateJnent taken out of 
a list of f'uperstitions of the Sioux Indians of North 
AUlcrica? "They must not stick all awl or needle 
into . . . . a. stick of ,,'ood on the fire. No per::;on 
Illust chop on it with an axe or knife, or stick an awl 
into it; neither are they allowed to take a coal ii'0111 
the fire ,vith a knife, or any other sharp instruluent." 
These, no doubt, are striking coincidences; but do 
they not at once lose nluch of their forcc by the fact, 
Inentionecl by 1\11'. Tylor hinlself, that among the an- 
cient Pythagorean ll1axims we find, 'T.VP jJ-axaíp
t Jlv
 UKa- 
ÀEVft", " not to stir the fire ,vith a sword." 

Ir. Tylor see Ins abnost to de
pair of the existencc 
of any custmu anywhere ,vhich cannot be Inatched 
SOlllcwhere else. "Indeed," he says (p. 175), "any 
one who claims a particular place as the source of 
even the slllallest art, fr01n the Inere fact of finding it 
there, must teel that he nlaY Le using hi
 o\\"n ignor- 
ance as evidence, a
 though it were knowledge. .r\n 
ingeniou
 little drilling instrument which I and other 
observers had set down as peculiar to the South Sea 
Islan(ler5, in or near the Salnoan group, I found kept 
one day in stock in the London tool-shops." 
I t i
 ÏInpossiLle to be too cautious in a c01nparative 

tlHl.v of Illanners before adn1itting an historical con- 
Ill'('tion on the strength of ethological coincidences, 
howevel' startlinO'. Let thosp ,,,110 arc inclined to 
r-. - 
lJlmne :\11'. 
rvlor for not hayinO' dorqnatized Il10re 
"' 0 0 
broadly on these prohh..uI5, consider but one case, that 
of the COllyadc.>, so ,yell descrihed in his book. ""ho 
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could believe that there ,vas one single tribe, ho,yever 
silly in other respects, ,vhich should carry its silliness 
so :fhr as to clelIland that on the birth of a child the 
father should take to his bed, ,vhile the 11lother attends 
to aU the duties of the household ? Yet there are fe,y 
custOlllS nlore widely spread than this, and better at- 
tested by historical evidence during nearly 2,000 years. 
The Chinese, ,vhose usages are quaint enough, have 
long been credited ,vith this cust01n, but
 as it would 
seenl, ,vithout good reason, l\farco Polo, passing 
through China in the thirteenth century, observed this 
cnst0111 in the Chinese province of \V est Yunnan, and 
the wiclo,y's relnark to Sir Hudibras o,ves its origin 
Inost probably to l\larco Polo's travels:- 


" For though Chineses go to bed, 
And lie-in in their ladies' stead." 


The people, however, aIl10ng WhOIll the Venetian trav- 
eUer observed this custom ,vere not properly Chinese, 
but the aboriginal tribes of the land. Alnong these 
tribes, cOllunonly called 
Iiau-tz'2, soil-children, the 
CUstOll1 reluarked by l\Iarco Polo in the thirteenth cen- 
tury exists to the present day. The father of a new- 
born child, as soon as its mother has becmne strong 
enough to leave her couch, gets into bed hiulself, and 
there receives the congratulations of his aC(luaintances. 
But the cnstonl is l110re ancient than the thirteenth 
century. About the beginning of the Christian era 
one of the most trushvorthy geographers, SÌl'abo,l 
Inel1tiolls that aI110ng the Iberians of the north of Spain 


1 Strabo, III. 4, 17. Kotvà 
È Kat 'TaV'Ta 7rpÒÇ 'Tà KE),nKà è8VYJ Kat 'Tà 0pcjKta 
Kat 
KlletKá, Kotvà lJè Kat 'Tà 7rpÒÇ åv
pEtaV 'T7ÍV'TE TÔJJl àv
pô)JI Kat 'T
V 'TWV yvvaucwl'. 
YEWpYOVUt ahat, 'TEKOVUat 'TE 
taKovoiJUt 'TOtç åv
páuu', ÈKtivovç å v 8' ÈavTWIl lCaTø.
 
1[),ivauat. 
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the "
OInen, after the birth of a child, tend their hus- 
bands, putting theul to hed, instead of going thenl- 
selves. In the same locality.. and anlong the modern 
Basques, the dC'scendants of the Iberians, 31. F. ßlichel 
found the same custon1 in existence but a few years 
ago. 
'In Biscay," he says, "the wonlen risp inunedi- 
ate}y after childbirth, and attend to the duties of the 
housphol(l, ,,,hile the husband goes to bed, taking the 
baby ,vith hiIH, and thus receives the neighbors' conl- 
plilllents." Fran1 the Basques in the Pyrenees this 
absurd cu"tom seelns to have spread to }1'rance, where 
it received tlIP nanlO of faire la couvade. 
" It has been found in N ayarre," ::\11'. Tylor writes, 
"and on the French side of the Pyrcnees. Legrand 
<1' Aussy mentions that in an old Frellch hlhliau, the 
king of Torelore is au lit et en couche, when Aucassin 
arriycs and take
 a. stick to hi III and makes hiln prom- 
ise to abolish the custOIll in his rcahn. And the saIne 
author goes on to say that the practice is said still to 
exist in some cantons of Béarn. " Nor is this alL ,yo e 
Itayc the respectable authority of Diodorus Sieulus that 
aI110ng the nati,
es of Cor:-iÌca the wifo ,vas neglected 
and the husband put to bed and treated as the patient. 
And, if 've may trust Apollonius Rhodius,1 the same 


1 Apollonius, Argonautica, II. 100
-1014:- 
Toù
 lJi P.ÉT' a1n-Ílc' Ë7TEL'Ta revT]'Taiou ÅLÒ
 J"Pl1 J1 
-yvåp."'avn
, UWOI/TO 7Tapif TLJap'1l/ilJa yaí:av. 
.Ev8" È7TEÌ. i5. p Kft 'TÉKWV'TaL il7T' Ò.V8pÓ.O'L TÉlCva ylll1aLKES', 
aVToì. J.l.ÈII O''TEvåxo .'O'LII Èvì. )..exÉtuO'L 7TEO'óvn
, 
ICpåaTa lJl)O'ál-Lt;VOL' Tat fl' E
 ICOP.ÉOPO'L tðwlJô 
ò.vÉpa
, 
lJ
 >.onpà ÀExwi"a TOLO'L 7Tb'oI/TaL. 


See also Valerius FJ:1('('u
, Argn71. Y. 148:- 
" Incle (;('Iwtæi rupem .TO\'i
, hine Tihnreno.m 
I>ant yiridu.. post terg-:1 Inclls, ubi de:-:.ide mitra 
Feta Iigfit, partuque virum fo\.ct ipsa 
oluto.!t 
VOl., II. 18 
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ahnost incredible custOln prevailed at the south of the 
Black Sea, aIl10ng a people called Tibareni, where, 
,vhen the child was born, the fiüher lay groaning in 
bcd with his head tied up, while the nlother tendc(I 
hilll ,,,ith food and prepared his baths. 
1'hns, a Gustoln which ought to be peculiar to Bell- 
lanl has been traced during more than 1,800 years in 
the I1]Ost distant parts of the ,yorld - in \Vestern 
China, near' the Black Sea, in Corsica, in Spain, and 
alnong tribes ,vho, as far as ,ye know, had no historical 
intercourse ,,,ith each other, and whose languages cer- 
tainly show no traces of relationship. Is it, then, a nat- 
ural custOtH? Is there anything rational or intelIigible 
in it to which there 111ight be smne response fronl every 
11lunan heart? 1\11'. Tylor thinks that he has discov- 
ered such an elenlent. "The Couvade," he says, 
" implicitly denies that physical separation of individ- 
uals ,vhich a civilized Inan ,vould probably set down as 
a first principle. It shows us a IHunber of distinct and 
distant tribes deliberately holding the opinion that. the 
connection behveen fathf'r and child is not only, as ,ye 
think, a l11ere relation of parentage, affection, and 
duty, but that their very bodies are joined hy a phys- 
ical bond; so that what is done to the one acts directly 
upon the other! " 1\11'. "rylor fixes on what he calls a 
"fusion of objective and subjective relations in the 
mind" as the source of this and other superstitions; 
and though allowing that it is difficult to place ourselves 
at the SaIne angle of thought, he traces the effects of 
a simiJar confusion in nlany of the customs ancl cere- 
monies of earlier ages. 
'Vithout denying the existence of this mental con.. 
tùsion, nay, readily allowing to it same influence on 
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the latter lnodification
 of the Couvade, ".C are inclined 
to take a different view of the origin of that extraor- 
dinary eustOln. CllstOlns, ho\vever extraordinary, aftel' 
a lapse of tinw, have general1y very 
illlple hegin- 
nin
s. No,v, without exa
geratil1g the treatment 
'which a husband receives anlong ourseh'"es at the titne 
of his wife's confinelnent, not only from nlotIlers-in- 
law, sisterB-in-l
n':, aud other fClnale relative
, but fruln 
nurses, frOIH every cOllðeqnential 11laid-sernll1Ì in the 
house, it cannot be denied that while hi
 wife is suffer- 
ing, his inlIllunity frOln pain is generally renlarked 
upon, and if anything goes wrong for which it is possi- 
LIe to hJallH.
 hiln, he is sure to hear of it. If his boots 
are creaking, if his dog is Larking, if the stnnv has not 
been properly laid clown, docs he not catch it? And 
would it not be best for hiIll to take to his bC'd at once, 
and not to get np till aU is well over? If SOlllething 
of this killd exists in our highly ciyilized age, let us try 
to iIllagine what it Tnust have been aUlong nOllladic 
races; or, rather, let us hear evidence. ..Alnong the 
land Dayaks of BornC'ü the husband, before the birth 
of his child, n13Y do no ,vork with a. sharp in:-;tt"lllnent 
eÀccpt what is necessary f{)r tlH.> hLl'1l1; ])ot" 111ay he fire 
gUll
, nor strike anilnaJ
, nor do any "iolellt work, lest 
1Jacl influences should affect the child; and after it i:'\ 
1)()rn, the hühcr is kept in sec1u
i()n in-doors for severa} 
<lays and dietc(l on rice and 
alt, to prcycnt not hi
 own 
but his ('l.ild\; sto)nach tì'olll swenin
. In I\:aln:-:{'hatka 
the h\l
halld must not do such thing
 as b('llll sledge- 
st:npes aeross his knee bcf()re his child Î:'\ born. In 
GrecHland he Blust f()r smne ,vecks heforc his \\pife's 
COli finellll'llt do no work except what is neee
sary tù 
procllre food, and this, it is believed, in order that the 
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child l11ay not die. Al110ng the Arawaks of Surinanl 
for SOlne tin1e after the birth of his child the father 
must fell no tree, fire no gun, hunt no large galne ; 
he may stay noar hOll1e, shoot little birds with a bow 
and alTO"?, and angle for little fish, but, his time hang- 
ing heavy on his head, the n10st comfortable thing he 
can do is to lounge in his hammock. 
In aU these arrangements the original intention is 
very clear. The husband was to keep quiet before as 
"yell as after the birth of his child, and he was told 
by the goodies of the house that if he went out hunt- 
ing or caI11e home drunk, it ,vould injure the child. 
If the child happened to die he ,,,"ould never hear 
the last of his carelessness and ,vant of consideration. 
No,v, if this train of ideas was once started, the rest 
,vould fonow. If a timid and kind-hearted husband 
had once been frightened into the belief that it \\?as 
his eating too much or his cODling home drunk froll1 
the Club that killed the child, need ,ve "rondeI' if the 
next time he tried to be on his good behavior, and 
even took to fasting in order to beneEi t his child, i. e 
in reality, to save his servants the trouble of preparing 
dinner for hin1? Other husbands ,vould then be told 
,vith significant looks ,vhat a pattern of a husband he 
had been, and ho\v his children n('ver died, and thus 
the belief ,vould soon spread that if a child died it ,yas 
the husband who killed it by some neglect or other. 
Fasting before or after the birth of a child ,yould Le- 
CaIne meritorious, and ,voulc1 soon he follo,ved by other 
kinds of mortification which the natural spitefulness of 
the felnale population against the unfortunate husband 
,vould tend to Inultiply and increase ad .hr!initurn. 
Now, let us see whether in the peculiar formalities of 
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the Couyade ,ve can still discover Illotives of this kind. 
The following account is given by Du Tertre of the 
Carib Couvade in the \Vest Indies: - 
"'Vhen a child is born the mother goes presently 
to hel' ,voek, but the f:üher begins to complain and 
takes to his hamlnock, and there he is visited as though 
he ""ere sick, and undergoes a course of dieting which 
would cure of the _gout the most replete of Frenchmen. 
I-Iow they can fast so 111uch, and not die of it (contin- 
ues the narrator) is alnazing to me. 'Vhen the forty 
days are up, they invite their relations, ,vho, being 
arrived, before they set to eating hack the skin of this 
poor ,vretch with agouti teeth, and dra,v blood from all 
parts of his body, in such sort that feom being sick by 
pure iluagination they often Inake a real patient of hinl. 
This is, ho,vever, so to Rpeak, only the fish, for now 
comes the sauce they prepare for him; they take sixty 
or eighty large grains of pimento, or Indian pepper, 
the strongest they can get, and after ,veU w'ashing it 
in ,vater, t1u->y ,vash \yith this peppery infu'\ion the 
,younds and scars of the poor fello,v, ,vho, I believe, 
suffers no less than if he ,vere burnt aliye; ho,vever, 
he Inust not utter a single ,vord if he ,viH not pass for 
a co,vard and a ,vretcb.1 This ceremony ended, they 
hring hiln back to his bcd, ,yhere he remains smue 
days more, and the rest go and make good cheer in tho 
house at his e
pense. Nor is this nIl. Through the 


1 Amon
 tllC Koriak!=!, ,,:ho inha1Jit the northern half of the peninsula of 
Kamtschntka, the brideg-room, when he receives his bride, is bentC'Il with 
sticks by his future parents anù neighbors. If he endures this manfully, 
he pro\"C!'; his abilit), U to bear up l1gainst the il1
 of life," nnd j
 then ('on- 
clucted without further ceremonv to the t\partment of his betrothed. See A. 
8. Bickmore. U The AillOS or Hairy Mcn," American Jour1lal if Scie'tJet!. 
May, 181;8, p. 12. 
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space of six ,vhole months he eats neither birds nor 
fish, firnlly believing that this ,vould injure the child's 
stolnach, and that it ,vould participate in the natural 
faults of the animal
 on "Thich its father had fed; for 
example, if the father ate turtle - poor alderlnan ! -- 
the child ,vould be deaf and have no brains ljke this 
aninlal ! " 
The Jesuit Inissiol1ary Dobrizhofer gives the follow- 
ing account of the Abipones in South America: - 
" No sooner do you he
u' that the wife has borne a 
child than you ,yill see the Abipone husband lying in 
bed huddled up with mats and skins, lest some ruder 
breath of air should touch hiln, fasting, kept in pri- 
vate, and for a l1ulnber of days abstaining religiously 
from certain viands; you ,vould aver it ,vas he ,,,ho 
had had the child. And in truth they observe this 
ancestral custoln, troublesome as it is, the more ,vil- 
Jjngly and diligently, from their being altogether per- 
suaded that the sobriety and quiet of the father is 
effectual for the ,veIl-being of the ne\v-born offspring, 
and is even necessary. They believe that the father's 
carelessness influences the ne,v-born offspring, from a 
natural bond and sympathy of both. Hence if the 
child comes to a prelnatnre end, its ø.eath i::; attributed 
by the ,vomen to the father's intemperance, this or 
that cause being assigned: he did not abstain from 
mead; he had loaded his stomach with ,vater-hog; he 
had s\\'al11 across the river ,vhen the air was chilly; 
he had neglected to shave off his long eyebro\,"s; he 
had devoured underground honey, stamping on the 
bees with his feet; he had ridden till he ,vas tired and 

,veated. "Tith ra vin 0' like this the cro,vd of ,vomen 
ö 
accusp the father ,vith impunity of causing the child's 
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death, and are accnstolued to pour curses on the unof- 
fending husband." 
These statell1ellts, such as they are, given by UIl- 
prejudiced observers, seem to support very strongly 
the natural explanation ,,
hich ,ve proposed of the 
Couyade. It is clear that the poor husband was at 
ÍÌ.r:st tyrannized over by his fClnale re1ations, and after- 
-,vards frightened into superstition. He then began to 
lw:
ke a nUlrtyr of himself till he made hÏ1nself real1y 
ill or took to his bed in self-defense. Strange and 
ab:;nrd as the Couvade appears at first sight, there is 
sOInething in it with ,vhich, we bdieve, BI05t nlothers- 
in-law call !'ynlpathize; and if ,ye consider that it has 
been proyed to exist in Spain, Corsica, Pontns, .Africa, 
the Eastern Archipelago, the 'Vest IÜdies, North and 
South All1erica, we shall be inclined to achnit that it 
arose froln f'Olne secret 
pring in lnunan nature, the 
effects of ,,,hich nlay be 1110dified by ci,?ilization, but 
are, perhaps, never entirely obliterated. 
It is one of the principal charms in the stuùy of cus- 
toms to ,vatch their growth and their extraordinary 
tenacity. It is true ,ve are no longer sayagcs; w(\ do 
not thrust rings and Lones and feathers through the 
cartilage of our nuscs, nor pull our cars in long nooses 
down to the shoulders by heayy weights. Still less do 
we put wooden plugs a
 big as table "poons through 
slits in the under lip, or Rtiek the teeth of anin1als 
point outwards through holes in the checks. Yet 
the ears of felnalc children are still Illutilated en.'1l in 
Europc, nlHllaclies arc not asluuned to hang jewels in 
theIn. 
'Vhat is th(' 11lcaning of the ,ycclding-ring w'hich the 
wife has to wear'? There is no authority for it eithel' 
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in the Old or New Testalnent. It is sil11ply a heathen 
cuStOlU, whet.her Ronlan or Teutonic ,ve shall not 
attelupt to decide, but originally' expressive of the fetter 
by \vhich the ,,,ife ,vas tied to her husband. In Eng- 
land it is the \vife only who ,veal'S the golden fetter, 
while all over Gel'lnany the tie is lllutual; both hus- 
band and ,vife \vcaril1O" the badO"e of the loss of their 

 <::::'> 
liberty. "\Ve thought, indeed, 've had diseovered 
alnong the \vild tribes in the interior of the l\lalay pen- 
insula an independent instance of the use of \yedding- 
lings. Bnt although every trace of Christianity seeIns 
extinct 
unong the 
Iantras, there can be no doubt, 
fr0111 the description given by Father Bourien (" Trans- 
actions of Ethnological Society," vol. iii. p. 82) that 
Christian lnissionaries had reached these people, though 
it nlay be, before the tinle \vhen they Inigrated to their 
present seats. 
"T e should not ycnture to call our levees and draw- 
ing-roolus the rell1nan ts of barbarislu and sa '
agery. 
Yet they ll1USt clearly be traced back to the 
liddle 
Ages, \vhen hon1age ,vas done by each subject by put- 
ting his ]lands joined between the hands of the king. 
This, again, \vas original1y a Ine:re syn1bol, an in1ita- 
tion of the act by ,,,hich a vanquished eneU1Y surren- 
dered himself to his despoiler. 'Ve kno\v froIn the 
sculptures of Nineveh and from other sources that it 
was the custOln of the conqueror to put his foot on the 
neck of his enemy. This, too, has been abbreviated; 
and as in Europe gentlelllen now only kiss the king's 
hana, 've find that in the Tonga ls1ands, when a sub- 
jt'ct approaches to do hOInage, the chief has to hold up 
his foot behind, as a horse does, and the 
u
ject touche
 
tbe sole \vith his fingers, thus placing himself, as it 
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were, under the sole of his lord's foot. Everyone 
seems to have the right of doing reverence in this way 
'when he pleases; and chiefs get so tired of holding up 
their fèet to be touched that they Inake their escape at 
the very sight of a loyal subject. 
'Vho has not ,vondered sonlctimes at the fUIubling 
efforts of gentleml'n in removing their gloves before 
shaking hands "rith a lady, the only object being, it 
would seenI, to substitute a 'nu'nl hand for a cool 
glove ? Yet in the ages of chi valry there "ras a good 
· reason for it. 
t\. knight's glove ,vas a steel gauntlet, 
and a squeeze with that ,vowel have been painful. 
. Another extraordinary feature in the history of 
n1anners is the utter disability of people to judge of the 
Inanners of other nations or of hn'lner ages ,yith any- 
thing like fairness or con1mon sense. An English lady 
traveIlinO' in the East turns away her fhce with di

u
t 
1::7 
 ., 
,vhen she sees oriental ,vomcn passing hy ,,'ith hare 
feet and bare legs; while the Eastern ladies are hor- 
rified at the idea of WOlnen in Europe walking about 
baref:1.('ed. Admirers of Goethe may get ov('r the idea 
that this great poet certainly ate fish ,vith a knife; but 
,vhen we are told that Beatrice never used a fork, and 
that Dante never changed his linen for ,veeks, sonle of 
our illusions are rudely disturbc(l. "r e UlonI'n in 
black, and think that nothing can he Inore natural; the 
aborigines of Australia TIIOUrn in white, and, their 
clothing being of tlw seantiest, tlll'Y pIaster their fiH'e- 
heads, tltc tips of tlll'ir Hoses, and the lower part=, of 
tIle orbit of tlteir ('yes with pipe-clay. As long as the 
people of Europl' l'l'prcscnted the Devil in Inunan form 
tlH'Y repres('nt('d hilll in black. In Africa the natives 
of the Guinea COast paint him in the ,,,,hitest ('olors. 
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To N urthërn nations Hell ,vas a cold place, a drC'aj"Y 
region of sno'v and frost; to Eastern nations, and tho
e 
,vho derive their notions from the East, the place of 
torment ,vas ablaze ,vith fire and fianle. \Vho shall 
tell "which is ricrht? 
o 
And no,v, after ,ve have gone through these fe'y 
salnples, ancient and luoderl1, of barbarous and refined 
cnstonls, ,ve are afraid that we have given but a \ycry 
incomplete idea of ,v-hat may be fonnd in :NIl'. Tylur's 
book 011 the early history of Inankind. \Ve ha,yc pn- 
deavored to point out the ilnportance of the subject 
,vhich he has treated, but ,ve have hardly done justice 
to the careful yet pleasing manner in ,vhich he has 
treated it. There are in the beginning four ('hapters 
on the various ,vays in which nlan utters his thoughts 
in gestures, words, pictures, and ,vriting. Of these ,ve 
have not been able to say anything, though they con- 
tain nIuch that is ne,v, and the result of thoughtful ob- 
servation. Then there is a chapter on iIl1ages and 
names, ,'rhere an attempt is made to refer a great part 
of the beliefs and practices included under the general 
nalne of magic to one very simple mental law, nalnely, 
the taking the narne for the thing, the idol for the deity, 
the doH for the living child. There is an excellent 
essay on flints and celts, in which it is shown that the 
transition from implements of stone to those of metal 
took place in ahnost every part of the globe, anù a prog- 
ress froln ruder to more perfect n10des of Inakil1g fire 
and boiling food is traced in many different countries. 
Here 
[l'. Tylor expresses his obligations to 1\11'. Henry 
Christie, whose great collection of the productions uf 
the 10"'"l'1' races has fe,v rivals in Europe, and whose 
lucid Paper on the "Different Periods of the Stone 
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Age," lately pubJished, is, \ve hope, but the first in- 
stalment of a larger ,york. Lastly, there are several 
chapters in wJlich a number of stories are grouped to- 
gether as "l\lyths of Ohservation," i. e. as stories in- 
vented to account, someho,v or other, for actual facts, 
the real origin of which ,vas unknown. Eyery one of 
these subjects ,vould ,vell deser,
e a separate review. 
But, haying already overstepped the proper limits of a 
literary article, ,ve willllot anticipate any further the 
pleasure of those ,vho ,vant to have an in
tructive book 
to read during their leisure hours. 


.4pril, 1865. 
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THE t,yO ,vords (,(, cipher" and" zero," ,yhich are in 
reality but one, ,vouid ahnost in thernseives be sufficient 
to prove that our figures are borrowed from the Arabs. 
" Cipher" is the Arabic" cifron," \vhich IneallS Clnpty, 
a translation of the Sanskrit nalne of the nought, "sû- 
nya." The san1e character, the nought, is called (,(, ze- 
phil'o " in Italian, and has by rapid pronunciation been 
changed into "zero" - a fonn occurring as early as 
1491, in a ,york of Philip Calander on ArithnIetic, 
published at Florence. " Cipher" - originally the 
name of the tenth of the nuulerical figures, the nought 
- became in 1110st European languages the general 
te1'111 for all figures, "zero" taking its place as the 
technical name of the nought; while in English "ci- 
pher" retained its prilnitive sense, and is thus used 
even in common parlance, as, for instance, "He is a 
. 7 " 
lnere Clplter. 
The Arabs, ho,vever, far from c1aiming the discov- 
ery of the figures for themselves, unaniu10usly ascribe 
it to the Indians; nor can there be Hluch doubt. that 
the Brahnlans \vere the original inventors of those 
numerical symbols ,vhich are now used over the whole 


1 J[émoire SU]' la Propagation de:; Chijpre8 [ndiens. Par M. F. W oepcke. 
l)aris, 18G3. 
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civilized wodel. But although this has long been ad.. 
mitted a
 true, there is considerable difficulty "Then ,ve 
conle to trace tho channols th1'ouO'h which the fiuurcs 
b b 
could have reached, and did reach the nations of Eu- 
rope. If these nUIllerical 
Y1l1bo]s had been UnkllO\Vn 
in Europe beture the invasion of Spain by the l\Iohmn- 
medans, or before the rise of l\lohanllnedanisln, all 
,voult! be easy enough. "T e possess the work through 
,vhich the Arabs, under the I{halif Ahnâlnûn, in the 
ninth century, becaIne initiated into the science of In- 
dian ciphering and aritlunetic. This work of ..Ahu 
Jafar l\Iohalllllleù Den :\Iûsâ 
L\lkhârizlnî ".as founded 
011 treatises brought froln India to Bagdad in 773, and 
'vas translated again into Latin during the 
liddlc 
Ages, with the title of "" Algoritlni de nunlerq Indo- 
rlun." It was generally supposed, therefore, that the 
l\Iohauunedans brought the Indian figures into Spain; 
anù that Gerbert, afterwards Pope S.rh.cster II., ,vho 
died 1003, acquired a knowledge of thel11 at Seville or 
Cordova, ,vhero he ,vas supposed (though "Tongly) to 
have Jived as a student. Unfortunately, th(' figures 
used in the principal countries of Europe during the 
l\Iiddle Ages, and, ,vith SOUIC Blodifications, to the 
present day, differ considerably frol11 the figures used 
ill the East; and while they differ froln these, they 
approaeh ycry Ileal' to the figures u
ed by the Arabs 
in Ati'iea and Spain. This is tIIP first point tlmt has 
to be explained. Secondly, there is at the <'1H1 of tho 
first book of the "GcOlnetry" of noëthius a rassage 
where, in describing the lJ.lulS J)yt7tll!Jor )a, also ca11ed 
the 
lbacu.-.:. I10ëthius llh:ntiolls nine figure's ,,'hieh 11<; 
ascribes it\ the P.Ytha
'oreans or N ('o-Pythag()I'(-'an
, 
and which, to judge frOlH the best 1\188., are curiousl)" 
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like th(' figures used in Africa, Syria, and the principal 
countries of Europe. To increase the difficulty of our 
probleul, this very ilnportant passage of Boëthius is 
,vanting in sonle 1\188., is considered spurious by sev- 
eral critics, and is now' generally ascribed to a con- 
tinuator of Boëthins, who drew, ho,vever, not frol11 
Eastern, but, as it ,vonld seenl, froll1 Greek sources. 
'Ve have, therefore, in 1\18S. of the eleventh century, 
" 
figures \vhich are supposed to have been used, if not 
by Boëthius hilnself, at least by his continuators and 
successors in the sixth and following centuries - figures 
strikingly like those used by the Arabs in Africa and 
Spain, and yet not to be traced directly to an oriental 
source, but to the school of the N eo- Pythagoreans. 
The N eo- Pythagoreans, ho,vever, need not therefore 
be the iuyentors of these figures, any In ore than the 
Arabs. All that can be clailued for thenl is, that they 
'vere the first teachers of ciphering al110ng the Greek::; 
and ROlnans; that they, at Alexandria or in Syria, be- 
c
une acquainted ,vith the Indian figures, and adapted 
thenl to the Pythagorean Abacus; that Boëthius, 01' 
his continuator, Blade these figures generally known 
in Europe by means of 111athenlatical hand-books; and 
that thus, long before the tinle of Gerbert, ,vho proba- 
bly never ,vent to Spain, and long before the influence 
of the Arabs could be felt in the literature of Europe, 
these same figures had found their way from Alexal1- 
dl'ia into our schools 311cllnonasteries. The nall1eS by 
\vhieh these nine figures are called in some of the 
l\ISS. of Boëthius, though cXÌl'elnely obscure, are sup- 
posed to show traces of that Inil1glil1g of SenlÎtic and 
pythagorean iell'as which could ,veIl be accounted for 
'" 
 
in the schools Qf Alexandria. 
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Yet an these considerations do not h
1p us in tracing 
,,'ith any certainty the first appearance in Europe of 
our O'Vll figures beyond the eleventh century. The 
l\ISS. of Boëthius, which contain the earliest traces of 
theIn, belong to the eleventh century; and, strictly 
speaking, they cannot be n1ade to prove that such 
figures ag ,ve there see existed in the tinle of Boëthius, 
i. e. the sixth century, still less that they were kno".n 
to the N eo-Pythagorean philosophers. All that can be 
C'onceded is that Boëthius, or rather his continuator, 
kne,v of nine figures; but that they had in his tin1c 
the saIne form which ,ye find in the 1\ISS. of the 
eleventh century, is not proven. 
It is at this stage that :\1. 1\r oepcke, an exccllent 
Arabic scholar and mathelnatician, takc
 up the prob- 
It'lll in his" l\1élnoire sur Ia Propagation des Chiffres 
Indiens," just pu11ished in the "J onrnal Asiatiquc." 
He points out, first of a11, a filCt which had been neg- 
leeted hy aU previous ,vriters, namely, that the ..AI.a l)s 
ha'.e two sets of figures, one used chiefly in the East, 
".hich he thereforc calls the "Oriental;" another 
used in .Africa and Rpain, and there caned "Gobar." 
" Gobar" 111eanS "dust," and thc
e figures wcre so 
('aIled because, as the A rabs say, they "'ere fir:,t intro- 
ducecl hyan Indian who used a tal)le coycred with fine 
dust for the purpose of ciph
ring. Both sets of figures 
arc called Indian L)r the Arahs. 
I. 'V oepcke then 
procec(l" to show tha.t the figures giycn in the l\ISS. 
of Boëthil1s coincidc with thc earJiest [(noms of the 
(1obar figures, whilst thl'y diffpr frotH the Oriental. 
figure's; a.nd, aduptin
 the vil'w of Prin
;('p 1 that the 
I ndian figures were origina l1y the iÙitial Jcttl'rs of the 
! JOlll"nrtl (1 the Asiatic Stlcit'fy (If Bengrrl, April, 1838, 
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Sanskrit numerals, he exhibits in a table tlle sin1ilaritJ 
hehveen the Gobar figures and the initial letters of the 
Sanskrit nUluerals, giving these letters fronl Indian 
inscriptions of the second century of onr era. Hereby 
an important advance is made, for, as the Sanskrit al- 
phabet changes from century to century, 1\1. 'V oepcke 
argues \Tery plausibly, thongh, ,ve HUlst add, not quite 
convincingly, that the apices given in Boëthins, and 
ascribed by hin1 to the N eo- Pythagoreans, could not 
have been dl'rived fronl India nluch after the third or 
tourth centuries. He points out that these nine figures 
were of less Ï1nportance to the Greeks, who used their 
tetters "Tith nUluerical values, and ,,,ho had in the 
Abacus sOlnething approaching to a deeinlal system; 
but that they ,vould have been of the greatest value to 
the ROlnans as replacing their V, X, L, C, D, 
I. In 
Italy, therefore, and in the Ron1an provinces, in Gaul 
and Spain, the Indian figures, ,vhich ,vere adopted by 
the N co-Pythagoreans, and which resenlble the Gobar 
figures, began to spread fronl the sixth century, so that 
the l\lohau1111edans, when arriving in Spain in the 
eighth, found these figures there already established. 
The Arabs themselves, ,vhen starting on their career 
of conquest, were hardly able to read or to write; they 
certainly were ignorant of ciphering, and could not 
therefore be considered as the original propagators of 
the so-caned Arabic fi(rures. The I(halif 'Valill, who 
ð 
reigned at Damascus frolll 705 to 715 A. D., prohibited 
the !1se of Greek in public docunlents, but was obliged 
to make an exemption in favor of Greek figures, be- 
cause it was impossible to write thcln in Arabic. In 
Egypt, the Arabs adopted the Coptic figures. In 773 
an Indian embassy arrive({ at Bagdad, at the court of 
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the I\:halif i\lmansnr, bringing :1.nlong other things a 
8('t of :1.strollOlnical tables. In order to explain these 
tahlcs, the anlba
"adors had naturally to begin with 
èXplaining their 'figures, their arithmetic, and algebra. 
Anyho"r, the astrononlical work, the Sicldhânta of 
Brahmagupta, ,vhich that astron01ner had cOlnposed in 
G28 \. D., l at the 
ourt of king V yâghra, was then and 
there translated into 
t\.rabic by :ðIohalnnled Ben lbrá- 
hinl Alfâzâri, under the title of the" Great Sindhincl." 
This work was abridacd in the first half of the ninth 

 
centnr
T by a contelnporary of the I\:halif Ahnân1ûn, 
1\fohanl111cd Ben :\fû:.dì Alkhâriz111î, the saIne ,vho after- 
,yards wrote a Inanllal of practical arithn1etic, founded 
likewise on an Indian original C'VoepC'ke, p. 58). "T e 
can "Tell understand, therefore, that the Arabs, on 
arriving in Spain, ,,-ithont, as yet, any considerable 
knowledge of aritlnnctic, sllOuld haye adopted there, 
as thpy did in Greece and Egypt, the figures wllÎch 
they found in use, and which had travelIt'd there froln 
the N co. Pythagorean schooh; of Egypt, mHl original]y 
from India; and likewise tlmt ,v]WlJ, in the ninth or 
tenth ccntury, the' new Arabic treatÌsps on arithmetic 
arri,:('(l in Spain from the East, the Arabs of Spain 
should ha,-c adopter! the more perfect syste1n of cipher- 
ing, C'arrie(l on without the Abacus, and rC1Hlering, in 
f:wt, the colnrnns of till' .Ahacus tlnneces
ary hy the 
jndiciou
 ('n1ployment of thp nought. Rnt ,,-hill' drop- 
ping th,-
 Ahact1s, there ,vas no necessity f(>r their dis- 
('ontinllincr or chancrincr the fìcrnrcs to ,dlich the 
\rahs 
o "r-o. r"" 
a
 weII as the 
paniards had then been a(,("Hstorned f(,!' 
{,l'ntnrics; and lWllce ,YO find that the ancient fignres 


1 Dr. TIhno Daji. "On the Ag-e of :\I}-abhatta," etc., in the Journal c!J 
the Rvyal .Asiatic Society, 18ü5, p. 410. 
vo
 ß. 19 
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'vere retained in Spain, only adapted to the purposes 
of the ne\v Indian aritlunet.ic by the more general use 
ùf the nought. The nought ,vas known in the Neo. 
Pythagorean schools, but with the columns of the 
.A.Lacns it was superfluous, ,vhile, with the introduc- 
tion of ciphering in fine po,vder, and ,vithout COIU11111S, 
its use naturally becanle very extensive. As the sys.. 
tenl of ciphering in fine powder 'vas called "Indian," 
the Gohar figures, too, ,vere frequently spoken of un- 
der the Satne name, and thus the Arabs in Spain 
brought themselves to believe that they had receiyed 
both their ne,v arithmetic and their figures from In- 
dia; the truth being, according to 
l. \V oepcke, that 
they had received their aritlnnetic frOnl India dirf'ctly, 
while their figures had con1e to them indirectly fronl 
India through the nlediatioll of the N eo-l:>ythagoreal1 
schools. 
::LVI. ,V oepcke "yould therefore admit t,vo channels 
through 'v hich the Indian figures reached Europe- 
one passing through Egypt about the third century 
of our era, ,vhen not only C0111111ercial but also philo- 
sophical interests attracted the merchants of Uggayinî 
('O

J 7J) to"rards Alexandria, and thinkers such as 
Plotinus and NUluenius to,vard Persia and India: an- 
other passing through Bagdad in the eighth century, 
and fol1owing the track of the victorious Is1mn. The 
first carried the earlier forms of the Indian flgurês frClll 
Alexandria to ROlne and as fh.r as Spain, and, consid- 
ering the active social, political, and comnlercial inter- 
course between Egypt, as a Roman province, and the 
rest of the Rotnan Empire, we Inust not look upon 
one philosophical school, the Neo-Pythagorean, us the 
only agent3 in dissetninating so us
ful an invention. 
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The n1crehant Inay ha\yo been a l110re actiye agent tllan 
the philosopher or the schoolmaster. 1-'he second car- 
ried the later fonTIs fronl Bagdad to the principal coun- 
trics conquered by the I
halifs, with the exception of 
those where the earlier or Gobar figures had already 
taken fi1"1n root. :àI. ,V oepcke looks on onr European 
figures as lnodifications of the early. N eo-Pythagorean 
or GoLar fOI'111s, and he adlnits their presence in Europe 
long DeftJre the science and literature of the Arabs in 
Spain could haye reacted on our scats of classical 
learning. fIe does not pronounce hilliself distinctly 
on the date and the authorship to be assigned to the 
Il1uch contro,rertcd passage of Boëthius, but he is evi- 
dently indined to ascribe, with Bocckh, a knowledge of 
the nine Indian figures to the "r estern Inathclnatieians 
of the sixth century. 'The only change produced in 
the ciphering of Europe by the ..Arabs ,vas, according 
to hilll, the suppression of the Abacus, and the n10re 
extended use of the cipher. He thinks that our own 
figures are still the GoLar figures, ,vritten in a 1l10rC 
eursi,.e lllanner by the Arahs of Spain; and that Ad- 
clard of Bath, Robert of Reading, 'Villi
nn Shelley, 
I)avid 
Iorley, Gerard of Crelnona, and others who, 
in tlw twelfth ecntury, "rent to Spain to study ...\rabic 
anll Inathelnatic
, learnt there tlip 
:UllC figures, only 
written lliore cursiv{.ly, ,yhieh ßoëthius or his ('ontinu- 
ator taught in Italy in thc sixth. III 
ISS. of the thir- 
tecnth and f(Hlrtccnth centuries the figures YaI')"" COH- 

iderabl.v in different parts uf Europe, but they are at 
last fixl'<1 find rendered unifortll by the introduction 
of printing. 
It win he adlllittp(l hy everyhody who has taken an 
interest in the cOInplicated proLleln of the origin and 
the ll1igrations of onr fignrc
, that the 
y
t(,ln pl'ol'(J
ed 
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by :JI. 'V oepcke ,vouid remove Inany difficulties. It is 
quite clear that our figures could not have conIC to us 
from the Arabs of Bagdad, and that they are the saIne 
as those of the Arabs of Spain. But it might still be 
questioned whether it is necessary to adlnit that the 
Arabs found the Gobar figures on their arrival in Spain 
established in that country. Is there really any evi- 
dence of these Gobar figures being in comn10n use any- 
,vhere in the 'Vest of Europe before the eleventh cen. 
tury? Could not the Gobar figures represent one of 
the many local varieties of the Indian figures of which 
AlbirûnÎ speaks in the eleventh century, nay, ,vhich 
existed in India frun1 the earliest to the present time? 
It should be borne in Inind that the Gobar figures are 
not entirely unkno,vTI alIlong the Eastern Arabs, and 
there are traces of them in l\18S. as early as the mid- 
dle of the tenth century (p. 150). Ho,v could this be 
explained, if the,.Arabs becalne acquainted with the 
Gobar figures only after their arrival in Spain? Could 
not the mathematicians of the 1\ieghrab have adopted 
one kind of Indian figures, the Gobar, and brought 
them to Spain, just as they brought their uwn peculiar 
system of nun1erical letters, differing slightly, :yet 
characteristically, from the numerical alphabet of the 
Eastern l\Iohalnmedans? Once in Spain, these Gobar 
figures ,vould naturally find their ,vay into the rest of 
Europe, superseding the Eastern figures ,vhich had 
1)een adopted in the mathen1atical ,vorks of N eophytus, 
Planudes, and other Byzantine writers of the four- 
teenth century. There is, no doubt, that passage of 
Boëthius, or of his continuator. But to a skeptical 
Inind that passage can carry no conviction. "T e elf' 
not kno,v ,vho "Totf\ it, and, strictly speaking, the 
Ggures ,vhich it contains can onJy proye that the ,vriter 
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of the 1\18. in the eleventh century ,vas acqt.ainted 
with the Gobar figures, .which at that time "
ere 
known, according to ßI. "r oepcke's own shnwing, both 
at Shiraz and at Toledo. But though I\1. "7" oepcke 
has not driven away all our doubts, he has certainly 
contributed greatly to a final settlement of this prob- 
lenl, and he has brought together evidence "Thich 
none but a first rate Arabic scholar and lnathelnatician 
could haye luastered. 1\1. "r oepcke, before grappling 
,vith this difficult suhject, has eyen taken the trouble to 
fall1Ï1iarizc hilnsclf ,vith Sanskrit, and he has given, in 
his Essay, some valuahle remarks about the enormous 
numbers used by the Buddhists in their sacred writ- 
ings. 'Yhcther these enormons l1ull1bers necessitate 
the admission that the nine figures and the use of the 
cipher were known to the Buddhists in the third cen- 
tury u. c. is again a III ore doubtful point, particularly 
if ,ve consider that the nUD1bers contained in the Bac- 
tro-Pa1i inscriptions, in the first or second century R. c., 
show no trace, as yet, of that perfect systeIl1 of ciphcr- 
ing. They either represcnt the nunlerals by a corrc- 
sponding nUlnbcr of upright strokes, which is done up 
to five in the l{apurdi-giri inscription, or they adopt a 
special s}'lnbol fur four - naluely, a cross - and then 
express five by a cross and one stroke, eight by two 
crosses,l and ten, twenty, and a hundred by other 
special sJ'lnbols. Thus ::;eventy-cight is ,vrittcn in the 
rraxila inscription Ly three twenties, one ten, and t,vo 
fours. rrhis is a late discoycry due to th
 ingenious 
1 It woul(i be very dl.:!\irable if tbe origin of the numerical figures in the 
Hieratic inscription!' ('ouM be 
mtisfnctoril.r expl:1ined. If the Hieratic 
figures for one, two. ami three are mere corruptions of the hieroglyphic 
f.igll s , the 5imilarity between thcm and the Indian fi
ures would certainly be 
footartling'. \\rl'itjn
 the eight h
r two fours is like" í
c a P-trallge coinl'Ídellco 
between the Hieratic nnd the Indian system, and the 1igurcs for nine are 
almost idcntical in both. 
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researches of Professor Dowson, 1\11'. Norris, and Gen- 
eral A. CunninghalTI, as published in the last llu111bers 
of the "Journals of the Royal .A_siatic Society," and 
of the "Asiatic Society of Ben o'al." 'Ve also be[! to 
.. 0 
 
caU attention to a list of ancient Sanskrit llulnerals col- 
lected by Dr. Bhao Daji, and published in the last 
l1ulnber of the "Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal." They are of a totally different character, 
and place the theory of Prinsep, that the Indian figures 
'were originally the initial letters of the numerals in 
Sanskrit, beyond all doubt. Yet here too, lve see no 
trace, as yet, of decinlal nota tion, or of the enlploy- 
mont of the cipher. "r e find nine letters, the initials 
of the Sanskrit nlunerals, enlployed for 1 to 9 - a pro- 
ceeding possible in Sanskrit, ,vhere every numeral be- 
gins with a different letter; bût inlPossible in Greek, 
where four of the sitnple nUll1erals began with e, and 
two with t. 'Ve then find a ne,v sYlubol for ten, some- 
tilHes like the d, the initial letter of the E?anskrit nu- 
meral; another for twenty, for a hundred, and for a 
thousand; but these s}'"lnbols are placed one after the 
other to express COlllpound numerals, very luuch like 
the letters of the Grepk alphabet, ,vhen en1ployed for 
nUIl1erical purposes; they are never used ,vith the 
nought. It ,,,ould be highly in1portant to find out at 
,,-hat time the nouo'ht occurs for the first tinle in Indian 
o 
inscriptions. That inscription ,,,ould deserve to be 
preserved among the most valuable monU1l1cnts of an- 
tiquity, for from it would date in reality the beginning 
of true lluühenlatical science, impossible without the 
nought - nay, the beginning of all the exact sciences 
to which ,ve o,ye the discoveries of telescopes, steam- 
p.ngines, and electric telegraphs. 
Decemher, 1863. 
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W HAT is caste? The \vord is used everywhere and 
by everyL(Jlly. 'Ve have heard it of late in Parlia- 
luent, at public nleetings, in churches and chapels. It 
has fuund its way into English, and into 1110st of the 
lnodern languages of Europe. 'Ve hear of caste not 
only in India, and in ancient Egypt, and 
llnong the 
Per
ians; but in England, in London, in the very 
drawing-romns of Bclgrave Square we are told by 
1110ralists and novel writers that there i
 caste. Aluong 
the causes assigned for the Sepoy lllutillY, ca
te has 
been made the 11105t pron1Ïncnt. By one party it is 
::;aid that too 111uch, by anotlter that too 1ittle regard 
wa:-; paid to caste. An Indian colonel tells us that 
it was iInpossiLle to kecp up Inilitary discipline arnong 
soldiers who, if their own officers happened to pa
s by 
while the privates were cooking their dinner, ,vould 
tl1ro\v iheir 111e::,s into the fire, Lecau
e it ha(l he"An de- 
tiled hy the shadow of a European. An Indian ci,'il- 


1 O,'i!Jinal Snnsk,'it Texts (In the 01'Ï!/in miff P,'o.'J1'ess of the Reli!JÙm nnd 
Institutions '!f Inrlin. collpctcrl, translatf'll into English, and illustrated by 
note
, chiefly fur the u
e of student:; aIHl others in India. B.,' J.:\I nir, 
J::-q., D. C. L., late of the Bcngal Ci,'il Sen'icc. Part Fir:,t, ., The 'I)th- 
ical and Legendary Accounts of Cnstc." London, 1858. \\ïlliams & 

(Jrgatc. 
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ian assures us with equal confidence that the Sepoys 
,vere driven Inad by the greased cartridges; that they 
believed they ,vere asked to touch what ,vas unclean 
in order to lose their caste, and that, rather than lose 
their caste, they ,youlcl risk everything. :i\lissionaries 
have been preaching against caste as the chief obstacle 
to conversion. Philanthropists have seen in the con- 
stant attacks of the rnissionaries upon caste the chief 
obstacle to the spreading of Christianity anHmg the 
Hindus. Alnong the Hindus themselves SOllIe patriots 
have represented caste as the cause of India's humilia- 
tion and weakness, while their priests 11laintain that tbe 
dOluinioB of the barbarians, under which India has 
been groaning for so many centuries, ,vas inflicted as a 
divine vengeance for the neglect of the old and sacred 
distinctions of caste. 
Where such different effects are attributed to the 
same cause, it is clear tbat different people Blust ascribe 
very diffèrent 111eanings to the saIne ,yord. Nor is this 
at all extraordinary. In India caste, in one fornI or 
other, has exi
ted fronl the earliest tilnes. 'V ords 111ay 
remain the saIne, but their meaning changes constantly; 
and what was meant by l'aste in India a thousand years 
B. c., in a simple, hea1thy, and patriarchal state of so- 
ciety, was necessarily something very different f1'0111 
,vhat is called caste nowadays. 1\1. Guizot, in his 
,,' I-listory of Civilization," has traced the gradual and 
hardly perceptible changes which the nleaning of such 
,,'orcls as liberty, honor, right, has undergone in dif- 
ferent periods of the history of Europe. But the his
 
tory of India is a longer history than the history of 
Europe; and creeds, and laws, and \vords, and tradi
 
tions had been growing, and changing, al...d decayir g on 
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the borders of the Sarasvatî and the Ganges, before 
the Saxons had reached the borders of the Elbe and 
their descendants had settled on the coast of I{ent. 
There 111ay have been less change in India than in 
Europe, but there has been considerable change in 
India too. I'he Bralullans uf the present day are no 
longer the llrallll1ans of the Vedas, and the caste of 
the Sepoys 'is very different froll1 the caste of the old 
l\:shatriya warriors. Yet we call it an caste, - a word 
not even Indian in its origin, but adopted frUIn the 
Portuguese, - and the Bl'alnnans thelnsel \yes do very 
much the saUle. They u
e, indeed, different ,yards 
for ,vhat ,ve prOlniscuously caB caste. They call it 
"varna" and" gâti," and they would use" kula" and 
"gotra," and" pravara" and" karana," in luany cases 
,vhere we proluiscuously use the word" caste." But 
on the whole they also treat the question of caste as if 
caste had been the san1e thing at aU tilnes. "There it 
qns\vers their purpose they adlnit, indeed, that SOll1e of 
the old laws about caste have become obsolete, and are 
no longer applicable to a depraved age. But in the 
sallIe breath they will appeal to the Veùa as their nlost 
ancient and Inost sacred authority in order to substan.. 
tiate their clainl to a privilege which their forefathers 
enjoyed SOlne thousand years ago. It is lunch the 
same as if the Archbishop of Canterbury "
cre to de- 
clare th(' ninth eonunandlnent, "Thou shalt not hear 
f:.\lsc witncss against thy neighbor," was all tiquated, 
becausc it had Hever been reënactcd since the tilnc of 

l()ses ; and wel'e to clainl at the same tillle the right of 
exconullunÌcating the (
llcen, or flogging the nobility, 
because, according to the mo
t ancient tcstilnonie
 of 
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Cæsal' and Tacitus, the Druids and the ancient prIests 
of Gcnnany enjoyed the saIne privilege. 
The question of caste in India has, however, as- 
sUIned too serious an aspect to he treated any longer in 
this vague n1anner. N e,y measnres ,viII soon haye to 
be adopted with regard to it, and these lueasures n111st 
be sueh as win be approved by the n10re enlightened 
aUlong the natives. 'Vhatever the truth Inay be about 
the diabolical atrocities which are said to have been 
cOIllmittecl against women and children, a grievous 
wrong has been done to the people of India by n1aking 
them responsible for crimes cOllunitted or said to have 
been cOInlnitted by a few escape(l convicts and raving 
fanatics; and, in spite of the efforts no\v 111aking to 
conn teract the prollliscnons hatred against Hindus and 
l\iohaullnedans, it will be long before the irnpression 
once created can be effaced, and before the inhabitants 
of India are treated again as 111en, and not as lnonsters. 
It is now perceived that it will never answer to keep 
India mainly by Inilitary force, and that the eloquent 
but irritating speeches of Indian reforIners must prove 
very expensive to the tax-paying public of England. 
India can never be' held or governed profitably with- 
out the good-will of the natives, and in any new meas- 
ures that are to be adopted it will be necessary to listen 
to what they have to say, and to reason with them as 
we should reason with Inen quite capable of appreciating 
the force of an arguinent. . There ought to be no idea 
of converting the Hindus by force, or of doing violence 
to their religious feelings. They have the proluise, and 
that }>romi
e, we know, ,,,in never be broken, that their 
religion is not to be interfered with, except ,vhere it 
,'iolates the laws of humanity. Hinduism is a decrepit 
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religion, and has not Inany years to live. But our illl- 
patience to see it annihilat('d cannot be pleaded as an 
excuse for employing violent and unfair means to hasten 
its downfall. If, therefore, caste is part of the Hindu 
religion, it ,,'iH have to be respected as such by the 
Governlnent. If it is not, it 111ay be treated in the 
saIne spirit as social prejudices are treated at h01ne. 
Now, if we ask the Hindus whether their laws of 
caste are part of their religion, S0111e will answer that 
they are, others that they arc not. Under these eir- 
cunlstances we lIlust clearly decide the question for 
ourselves. Thanks to the exertions of Sir '.Vil1ianl 
Jones, Colcbrook, "Tilson, and others, ,ve possess in 
this eonntry a nearly c(>Inplcte collection of the relig- 
ious and legal ,,"orks of the Braluuans. 'Ve are able 
to consult the very authorities to which the Hindus 
appeal, and we can fornl an opinion with grcatpr illl- 
partiality than the Brahmans themselves. 
The highest authority for the religion of the Brnh- 
luaus is the Veda. All other ,,'orks, - the" La ws of 
J\Ianu," the six orthodox systen1s of philosophy, the 
Pnrânas, or the legendary histories of India, - all de- 
rive their authority fronl tlwir agreCJllcnt with the 
Veda. The Veda alone is call1'(1 Sruti, or revelatiun; 
e\?erything else, howcyer sacred, ('an only cIaÍIn the 
title of Smriti, or tradition. 'rhe most elaburatè argu- 
111cnts have been fraIllCd by the BrallJllanS to estahlish 
the divine origin and the absolute authority of the 
Vec1a. They luaintain that the Veda existed before 
all tilHe, that it 'vas revealed by Bralunan, and seen by 
divine sages, who thelllseh cs were free frOln the taint 
of luunanity. '
For what authoritv," the Brahn1ans 
. . 
say, " could we clainl for a revelation which had bL'en 
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revealed by Brahman to fallible l11orta1s? It might have 
I 
been perfect truth as seen by Brahman, but as seen by 
nlen it would have been affected by their faulty vision. 
Hence revelation, in order to be above all suspicion, 
lnust be handed down by inspired Rishis, till at last it 
reaches in its perfe<,t forn1 the minds of the common 
believers, and is accepted by thern as absolute truth." 
This is a curious argnnlent, and not ,vithout some gen- 
eral interest. It is one of the nlany attempts to ailE:'- 
viate the responsibility of the bpliever in his ()"wn belief, 
to substitute a faith in man for a fhith Ül God, to get 
sonlething external to rest on instead of trying to stand 
on that ,,,hich alone will last - a nlan's own faith in 
his own God. It is the story of the tortoise and the 
elephant and the earth over again, only in a different 
form; and the Brahmans, in order to nleet all possible 
objections, have actuaI1y inlagined a series of sages- 
the first quite divine, the second three fourths divine 
and one fourth hunlan, the third half divine and half 
human, the fourth one fourth divine and three fourths 
human, the last human altogether. This Veda then, 
as handed down through this ,vonderful chain, is the 
supreme authorit)
 of all orthodox Brahnlans. To 
doubt the divine origin and absolute authority of the 
Veda is heresy. B nddha, by denying the authority of 
the Veda, becalne a heretic. l{apila, an atheistic phi- 
losopher of the purest water, ,vas tolerated by the 
Brahmans, because howeyer nluch he differed from 
their theology, he v,yas ready to sign the lnost impor- 
tant article of their fh.ith - the divine origin and infal- 
libility of scripture. 
At the present day there are but fe,v Brahmans who 
can read and understand the Veda. They learn por.. 
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tions of it by heart, these portions consisting of hynl11s 
and prayers, which have to be 111uttered at sacrifices. 
and ,,-hich every priest must know. But the language 
and granllnar of the Veda being son1ewhat different 
from the comlHon Sanskrit, the young priests have as 
Jlluch difficulty in understanding those hYI11115 correctly 
as we have in translating old English. Hence argu- 
ments have not been wanting to proye that these 
hymns are really n10re efficacious if they are not nn- 
del stood, and all that the young student is required to 
learn is the pronunciation, the naUles of the IHetre, of 
the deity to whom the hymn is addressed, and of the 
poet by whOIn it ,,?as conlposed. In order to show that 
this is not an exaggerated account we quote from an 
article in the" Calcutta Review," written by a natiye 
and a real Sanskrit scholar: "The most learned Pan- 
dit in Bcngal," he says, "has need to talk with diffi- 
dence of what he may consider to he the teachiJlg of 
the V cdns on any point, especially when negative prop- 
ositions are concerned. It nlay be doubted whethl
l' 
a copy of the entire Vedas is procurable in any part oÎ 
I-lindostan; it is 1110re than probable that such a copy 
does not exist in Bengal. It would scarcely be modest 
or safe, under such circunlstances, to say that sneh and 
such doctrines are not contained in the Vedas." Tn 
the South of India the Veda. is perhaps studil'd a little 
more than in Bengal, yet even there the 13ralnnans 
,vould be cOloplete1y guided in their interpretation by 
their scholastic conll11entaries; and ,,-hen the Pandits 
near ::\Iadras were told by Dr. Graul, the director of 
the Lutheran 1\Iissions in India, that a countryn1an of 
his had bopn intrusted Ly the East India COlupan)" with 
the puhlication of the Veda, they all declared that it 
was an impossible task. 
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In
t<:ad of the Veda, the Brahmans of the present 
day read the "Laws of l\tlanu," the six systems of 
philosophy, the Purânas, and the Tantras. Yet, igno- 
rant as they are of the Veda, they believe in it as inl- 
plicit1y as the Roman Catholic friar believed in the 
Bible, though he had never seen it. The author of the 
so-caned" Laws of 1\Ianu" is but a Ulan, and he has 
to produce his cr<.=>dentia]s before the law w"hich he 
teaches can be acknowledged as an authority. N"ow, 
,vhat are his credentials, what is the authority of :\Ianu ? 
He tells us hin1self: "The root of the la,v," he says, 
" is the whole Veda and the tradition and customs of 
those who knew the Veda." Exactly the same words, 
only not yet reduced to a metrical fOrIu, occur in the 
old Sûtras or law-books whieh were paraphrased by 
the author of the ." Laws of l\lanu." Towards the 
end of the law-book the author speaks of the Veda in 
still stronger ternlS : - 
" To the departed, to gods and to nlen, the Veda is 
an inlperishable eye; the Veda is beyond the power 
and beyond the reason of man: this is certain. Tradi- 
tional codes of law, not founded on the Veda, aud all 
the heterodox theories of man, produce no good fruit 
after death; they are all declared to rest on darkness. 
"\Vhatever they are, they will rise and perish; on ac- 
coun t of their modern date they are vain and false. 
The four classes of men, the three worlds, the four 
st3ges of life, all that has been, is, and will be, is 
l:nown frol11 the Veda. The imperishable Veda sup- 
. H'ts a1J creatures, and therefore I think it is the 
hirrhest means of salvation for this creature - man. 
l:" 
Command of armies, royal authority, power Df inflict- 
ing punishtnent, and sovereign don1Ïnion over all na.. 
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tions, he only will deserve ,'" ho perfectly understands 
the Veda. As fire ,vith augnlented force burns up 
even lnunid trees, thus he, who wen knows the Veda, 
burns out the taint of sin in his soul which arose froin 
evil ,vo]'ks. He who conlplctely knows the sense of 
the Veda, while he remains in anyone of the four 
stages of life, approaches the divine nature, even though 
he sojourn in this low world." 
Again, whatever systell1 of philosophy we open, we 
invariably find in the ,"ery beginning that as for right 
behavior (" dharnla "), so for right knowledge, the 
Veda is to be considered as the highest authority. In 
the V edânta philosopl1Y the beginning of all wisdom is 
said to be a desire to know God, who. is the cause of 
the Uni,-ersc, and that he is the cause of the Univ
rse 
is to be learnt fron1 the scripture. The Nyâya philos- 
ophy acknowledges four sources of knowledge; an(1 
the fourth, which follows after perception, induction, 
and analogy, is the 'V ord, or the Veda. The Vaise- 
shika philosophy, an atonlistic systenl, and 100ke<.1 upun 
with no very favorable eye Ly the orthol1ox nralllnall
, 
is most enlphatic in proc1ailuing the absolute authority 
of the Veda. And even the c.. Sânkhya," the atheistic 
"Sânkhya," which maintains that a personal God can.. 
not be proved, confo1"111s 
o far as to a{hnit thc received 
doctrine of the Veda as evidence in addition to percep- 
tion and induction. At the tiole when the:,e s
'sten18 
wpre originally cOIllposed, the Veda. was still studied 
and understood; but in later tiUICS the Veda "'as 
supersedcd by more 11lodern ,yorks, particularly the 
Puråna
, and the less ib real contents were known, 
the lJlorC easiI.v ('cHIld its authority be appealed to by 
tht' Rrahrnans in 
l1ppnrt of anything they wished to 
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establish as a divine ordinance. In their controversies 
with the l\Iohan1medans, and in more recent tilnes with 
the missionaries, the Brahnlans, if they ,vere hard 
pressed, invariably fell ùack upon the Veda. The 
"Laws of 
1anu" and other law-books ,vere printed 
and translated. Sorne of their Purânas, also, had been 
rendered into English and French. 'Vith regard to 
these, therefore, the nlÏssionaries could ask for chapter 
and verse. But the Veda was unknown to either 
party, and on the principle of omne ignotu}n pro rnag- 
nijico, the Brahnlans Inaintained and the missionaries 
had to believe that everything which ,vas to be found 
nowhere else was to be fonnel in the Veda. There was 
no cOIllmandInent of the Old Testalnent which, accord- 
ing to the Erahn1311s, lnight not be matched in the 
Veda. There was no doctrine of Chrisdanity which 
had not been anticipated in the Veda. If the nlission- 
aries ,vere incredulous and calIed for the nlanuscripts, 
they were told that so sacred a book could not be ex- 
posed to the profhne looks of unbelievers, and there 
,vas an end to all further argun1ent. 
Under these circumstances it was felt that nothing 
would be of greater assistance to the Inissionaries in 
India than an edition of the Veda. Prizes were offered 
to any Sanskrit scholar who ,vould undertake to edit 
the ,york, but after the first book, published by the late 
Dr. Rosen in 1838, no further progress was made. 
The Directors of the East India COlnpany, always 
ready to assist the n1issionaries by any legitimate 
means, invited the Pandits, through the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta, to undertake the work, and to publish a 
complete and authentic edition of their own sacred 
writinas. The answers received only P roved what ,vas 
o 
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kno,vn before, that in the whole of Bengal there was 
not a sino'le Brahman who could edit the Veda. In 
- I::'" 
spite of all these obstacles, llowever, the Veda is no"\v 
being published in this country under the patronage 
of the East India COInpany. The missionaries have 
already dt'rived great assistance from this edition of 
the Veda anti its COIl1111cntal'Y, and constant applica- 
tions are being nlade by various 111issionary societies for 
copies of the original and its English translation. rrhe 
Brahmans, though they did not approve the publica- 
tion of their sac'red writings by a l\1]ekklta, have been 
honest enough to adn1it that the edition is complete and 
authentic. One of their most learned representatives, 
,vhen speaking of this edition, says, "It win furnish 
the Vaidic Pandits with a complete coIle('tion of the 
Holy Sanhitâs, only detached portions of whieh are to 
be found in the possession of a fcw of then1." And 
again, " It is surely a ycry curious reflection on the 
vicissitudes of hunlan afl
lirs that the descendants of 
thc di\'ine Rishis should be studying on the banks of 
the BhâgîJ'athî, the Ya1nunâ, and the Sindhl1., their 
Holy Seriptures, published on th
 banks of the Thalnes 
by one whOln they regard as a distant l\lJeklcha." 
If, then, with all the document
 bcfore U
, we ask 
the qupstion, Docs caste, as we find it in l\la nn and 
at the present day, fonn part of the 1110St anC'iellt relig- 
ions teaching of the Vedas? \V'e can answer with a 
decided " No." 1"'hcre is no authority whatever in 
the hynllls of the Vt.da for the complicated system of 
castes; no authority for the ofI'el1siyc privileges elailned 
hy the Brahmans , . no authority fi)r th()o deoTaded } >osi- 

 . 
 
tion of the J.Sfûdras. There is no law to prohibit the 
different da
scs of the people {i'om living together, 
VOl.. II 20 
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frOlll eating and drinking together; no law to prohibit 
the Dlarriage of people belonging to different castes; 
no la\y to brand the offspring of such marriages ,vith 
an indelible stigma. An that is found in the Veda, at 
least in the most ancient portion of it, the hymns, is a 
verse, in which it is said that the priest, the warrior, 
the husbandn1an, and the serf, formed all alike part of 
Bl'ahlnan. Rv. x. 90, 6, 7: "'Vhen they divided 
rnan, hc.nv ll1any did they make him? 'Vhat was his 
mouth? what his arms? what are caBell his thighs and 
feet? rrhe Brâhlnana was his month, the Râganya 
was made his arn1S, the Vaisya becarne his thigh
, the 
S1ûdra ,vas born froln his feet." European critics are 
able to sho
v that even this verse is of Jater origin than 
the great Olass of the hymns, and that it contains olod- 
ern \vords, such as ð'ûdra and Râganya, which are not 
found again in the other hymns of the Rig-veda. Yet 
it belongs to the ancient collection of the Veelic hymns, 
and if it contained anything in support of caste, as it 
is now understood, the Brahmans would be right in 
saying that caste fornled part of their religion, and was 
sanctioned by their sacred ,vritings. But, as the case 
now stands, it is not difficult to prove to the natives 
of India that, ,vhateyer their caste may be, caste, as 
now understood, is not a Veelic institution, and that in 
disregarding the rules of caste, no comnland of the real 
Veda is violated. Caste in India is a hun1an law, a 
law fixed by those ,vho ,vere most benefited by it 
themselves It may be a venerable custom, but it has 
no authority in the hymns of the Rishis. The mis- 
sionaries, if they wish to gain the ear and confidence 
of the natives, will have to do ,vhat the Reformers 
did for the Christian laity. The people in .the six- 
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teenth century, no doubt, believed that the ,yorsllip of 
the Virgin and the Saints, auricular confession, iil/!u1- 
gences, the celibacy of the clergy, all rested on the 
authority of the 13iLlc. rrhey could not read tl1P BiLle 
in the ori(rinal, and they ".ere bound to believe what 

 . 
they were taught Ly the priests. As our own llefonn- 
ers pointed out that all these were institutions of later 
growth, that they had becoIne 111ischieyous, and that no 
divine law was violated in disregarding theIn, it 
hould 
be shown to the natiyes of India that the religion which 
the Drahman
 teach is no longer the religion of the 
Veda, though the Veda alone is acknowledged by all 
Brahmans as the onlv (Ii vine source of fhith. A Hiudu 
&/ 
who believes only in the Ved L would be lllUC'h nearer 
to Christianity than those who follo\y the PUl'ânas and 
the Tantras. FroIn a European point of view there is, 
no doubt, even in the Veda a. great deal that is absurd 
and childish; and fi'Olll a Christian point of view there 
is but little that we can fully approve. But there is no 
trace in the Veda of the atroeities of Siva and I{ali, 
nor of the licentiousness of Krishna, nor of most of the 
Iniraculous adventures of Vishnu. "r e find in it no 
law to sanction the LlasJ'hl'H1ous pretensions of a priest- 
hood to divine honors, or the degradation of any human 
Lcing to a state below the anilna1. There is no text to 
countenance laws whiC'h allow the nlarringe of children 
and pl'ohiLit the rl'll1arriage of child-wi<lows, and the 
unhallowed rite of burning the widow with the corpse 
of her husband is both against the spirit and the letter 
of the Veda. 1'he great Illajority of those ancient 
hyn1ns are 111ere prayers for food, health, and wealth; 
and it is extraordinary that words which any" child 
H1ight have uttered should t'ver have seellwd to requiro 
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the adillission of a diyine author. Yet there are pas.. 
sages scattered about in these hymns which, apart fronl 
their interest as relics of the ear1iest period in the his
 
tory of the lllunan 111ind, are valuable as expressions of 
a silnple faith in God, and of a belief in the moral go v- 
enllllent of the ,vorld. 'Ve should look in vain in 
Sanskrit works for hymns like the following: - 


1. 'Vise and nlighty are the works of hinl who 
stemmed asunder the \vide firmaments (heaven and 
earth). He lifted on high the bright and glorious 
heaven; he stretched out apart the starry sky and the 
earth. 
2. Do I say this to nlY own self? How can I get 
unto Varuna? "Till he accept IllY offering 'without 
displeasure? "\Vhen shall I, ,vith a quiet ll1Índ, see 
hilU propitiated? 
3. I ask, 0 Varuna, wishing to kno\y this my sin. 
I go to ask the ,vise. The sages all tell me the same: 
Varuna it is who is angry with thee. 
4. 'Vas it an old sin, 0 Varuna, that thou wishest 
to destroy thy friend, who ahvays praises thee? Tell 
me, thou unconquerable lord, and I will quickly turn to 
thee 'with praise, freed from sin. 
5. Absolve us fronl the sins of our fathers, and ftom 
those ,vhich we c0111111itted with onr own bodies. Re- 
lease Vasishtha, 0 king, like a thief who has feasted on 
stolen oxen; release him like a calf fron1 the rope. 
6. It was not our o\vn doing, 0 Varuna, it 'was ne- 
cessity (or temptation), an intoxicating draught, pas- 
sion, dice, thoughtlessness. The old is there to 111is 
lead the young; even sleep brings unrighteousness. 
7. Let Ule without sin give satisf:1.cti0n to the angry 
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god, likE' a slave to the bounteous lord. The lord god 
enlightened the foolish; he, the ,visest, leads his v:or- 
shipper to wealth. 
8. 0 lord Varuna, may this song go ,yell to thy 
heart! l\Iay ,ve prosper in keeping and acquiring! 
Protect us, 0 gods, always \vith your blessings! 


It would be a luistake to suppose that the educated 
('lasses ill India are unable to appreciate the argulllent 
,vhich rests on a siulple appeal to ,vhat, from their very 
childhood, they have been brought up to consider as 
the highest authority in matters of religion. They 
haye seen the same argument used repeatedly by their 
own priests. 'Vhenever discussions about right and 
wrong, about true and false doctrine, arose, each party 
appealed to the Veda. Decided heretics only, such as 
the Buddhists, objected to this line of argument. Thus, 
when the question ,vas nlooted whether the burning of 
,vidows was an essential part of the U indu religion, 
the Brahmans were asked to produce an au.thority for 
it fronl the Veda. rrhey did so by garbling a verse, 
and as the Veda ,vas not yet published, it was impoðsi- 
hIe at that titne to convict them of f.'11S111 ...tion. They 
tried to do the same in defense of the la\v ,\ hich for- 
hids the ll1arriage of widows. But they "'ere 111et by 
another party of more enlightened Brahmans, who, 
with the support of the excellent President of the 
Sanskrit College at Calcutta, Eshvar Chandra'Tidya.. 
sanar , and several enlicrhtened Incll\bcrs of the 
O\Yerll" 
- 
 0 ...... 
Inent, carried the day. 
The foJ1owing correspondence, ,,,hich passed between 
an orthodox Bralunan and the editor of one of the 
most influential natiye ne,yspapcrs at j\ladras, lllay 
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serve as a specilnen of the language used by native 
divines in arguillents of this kind. 
The pious correspondent begins lvith a prayer to 
Vishnu: - 
" 0 thou heavenly Boar, Vishnu, residing in Seitri- 
pötti (ill the neighborhood of 1\Iadras), which place, 
rising like a mountain, is brilliant in its fl111ness, bless 
the inhabitants of the sea-girt Earth by kno\vledge 
which alone leads to virtue! " 
Then comes an address to the editor:- 
".Lt\.n1ong the fonowers of the six religions by which 
the four castes have been divided, there are but few 
to WhOlll sound knowledge and good conduct have 
been granted. All the rest have been robbed of these 
blessings by the goddess of nlischief. They "Till not 
find salvation either in this life or in the life to COlne. 
Now in order to benefit those nliserable beings, there 
appears every Sunday morning your excellent paper, 
bearing on its front the three forms of Siva, and rising 
like the sun, the dispel1er of darkness. Please to 
vouchsafe in that paper a smaIl place to these Jines. It 
is ,vith that confident hope that I sharpen my pen and 
begin: - 
"For some time I have harbored great doubts 
\yithin myself, and though I always intended to place 
thenl before the public in your newspaper, no opportu- 
nit.v seemed hitherto to offer itself. But you have your- 
self pronounced an opinion in one of your last numbers 
about infanticide, and you renlark that it reveals a 
depravation lllore deprayed than even the passion of 
lust. This seems a small saying, and yet it is so full 
of meaning that I should fain call it a drop of dew 
poised on the top of a blade of grass in which a nlÍgh ty 
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tree is fully reflected. It is true there is on earth no 
greater bliss than love. l"his is proved by thp word 
of the poet: 'Say, is the abode of the lotus-eyed god 
sweeter than a dreanl on the shoulders of the beloved? ' 
No intoxication is so powerful as the intoxication of 
lovc. This is proved by another yerse of the 
alne 
poet: 'Not the pahn-,vine, no, it is lo,"e which runs 
t.hrough the veins, and enraptures evpn by sight.' Nay, 
rHore, love is a fire beyond all fires. And this also is 
proved by a verse of the poet: 'If I fly, there is fire; 
if I 
un near her, there is refreshing coolness. 'Vhence 
did she take that strange fire? ' 
" And loye leaves neither the high nor the low with- 
out temptation. Even the curly-haired Si'"a could not 
resist the power of love, as you nlay read in the story 
of Pandya and his Fish-flag, and in nlany other legends. 
Nor are WOluen less moved by passion than Inen. And 
hence that 
ecret crin1Ìnal love, and, fr0111 fear of 
shaIne, the Illost a wful of all crimes, infanticide! The 
child is killed, the 1l1other frequently dies, and baJ 
gossip f(}llows; and her relations have to walk about 
with their heads Lent low. Is it not an the conse- 
quence of that passion? Anti such things are going 
011 aIllong us, is it not so? It is 
aid, indeed, that it 
is the fault of the present generation, and that good 
wornen would never cOlumit 
uch atrocities. But even 
in the patriarchal ages, which are called the virtuous 
age
, there was ll1uch vice, and it is owing to it that the 
}Jresent age is what it is. .A.s the king, so the 
l1hjects. 
'Vhere is cha
tity to be found 
llnong us? It is the 
exception, and no longer the rule. .A.11<1 what i
 the 
chief cause of all this nlÎsery? 
" It is because people are n1arried in their tendel in 
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fancy. If the husband dies before the child grows iutc 
a woman, ho"\v much suffering, ho,v much tenlPtation, 
,vill COlne upon her. The poet says: 'A woman that 
f:'lithfully serves her husband, even though she serve 
not the gods, if she prays, Send us rain, it will rain.. 
\Vomen who heed this will no doubt ,valk the path of 
virtue. Yet it is a sad thought. There is HIuch that 
is good and true and beautiful in our poet; people read 
it, but they do not act according to it. l\lost Incn fol- 
10'\1' anothcr vcrse of the poet, - , I swin} about on the 
wild sea of love; I see no shore; the night also I am 
tossed about.' 
"" Alas, my dear editor! All this hellish sin is the 
fault of father and llIother \vho do not prevent it. If, 
in accordance UJitlt tlte Vedas, and in accordance with 
the sacred codes that are based on them, \\TOll1en were 
allo\ved to 111arry again, lunch ternptation and Shallle 
would be avoided. But then the world calls ont, 
, No, no, widow-111arriage is against all our rules; it is 
low and yulgar.' Forsooth, tell me, are the four holy 
Vedas, ,,,hich sprang from the lotus-born god, books of 
lies and Llasphelny? If we are to believe this, then 
our sacred laws, which arc aU ordained in the Vedas, 
are branded as lies. If we continue in this path, it 
will be like a shower of honey running down from a 
roof of sugar to the heathen, who are always fond of 
abusing us. Do ,ve read in the Vedas that a man only 
lnay nIarry two, three, or four tinIes? Do we not 
read in the same place that a ,vonlan may marry at 
least twice? Let our ,vise n1asters ponder on this. 
Really we are shalned by the lowest castes. They fol- 
low the holy Vedas on this point, and we disregard 
thenI. 0 lnarvel of marvels! This country is full 
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already of people who do not scruple to murder tIle 
sacred cow! Should murder of infants be added 
thereto, as though the murder of cows \vas not )Tet 
enough? :\Iy dear editor, hlJW long is our god likely 
to bear this? " 
There is a good deal Inore in the SaIne style, which 
is not quite adapted for publication in a lllore northern 
climate. .At the 
nd, the editor is exhorted not to fol- 
luw the example of other editors, \\Tho are afraid of 
hurnillg their fingers, and remain silent \"hen they 
ough t to speak. 
After SOlne "reeks, the editor {JuLlished a reply. I-Ie 
fully agrees with the argunlents of his correspondent, 
Lut he says that the writer does not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the in1portance of universal custom. Universal 
custoln, he continues, is 1110rC powerful than Looks, 
however sacred. For books are read, hut customs are 
followed. He then quotes the instance of a learned 
llralunan, a great Sanskrit scholar. His daughter had 
becolne a child- widow. lIe began to search in the 
sacred writings in order to find whether the widow of 
a Brahman \vas rcally forbidden to nlarry again. He 
found just tho contrary, and was deterlnincd to give 
his daughter in Inarriagc a second tinle. nut all his 
relations came running to his house, entreating hin1 
not to do a thing so contrary to aU ctiqueth
, and the 
poor father \vas obliged to yield. 
At the cnd, however, tIt(' editor gives his correspon- 
Jellt SOIHO sensible advice. "Call a great Illeeting of 
wi::;e n1cn," he 
ays. "Place the nlatter before then1, 
and show the awful results of the pres(>nt s,ystelu. If 
sonle of thCl11 could be InoveJ, then thcy Inight be of 
goocl cheer. A few Rhould begin allowing their wid.. 
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owed children to ll1arry. Others would follow, and 
the new custom would soon become general etiquette." 
The fact is that even no'v the Brahmanic law has by 
no 1ncans gained a complete ascendency, and in l\Ial- 
abar, whEre a list has been drawn up of sixty-four 
offenses tolerated or even sanctioned in I{erala, the 
fifty-fourt 11 offense is described as follows: "The 
Vedas say that the \vido,y of a Brahl!1an Ina
" Inarry 
again. This is not the law in Kerala or elsewhere." 
vVe n1ust be prepared, no doubt, to find the Brah- 
mans standing np for their traditional la\v as eqnaIIy 
saered as the Veda. They \vill argue eVPl1 against 
their o,vn VecIa in the same spirit in \vhich the Chureh 
of Rome argued against the Bible, in order to defend 
the hierarchical and dogmatic system which, though it 
had no sanction in the Bible, \vas said to he but a 
necessary developn1el1t of the spirit of the Bible. The 
Brahmans maintain, first of all, that there are four 
Vedas, each consisting of two portions, the hymns or 
Mantras, and theological tracts or Brâlllnanas. N O'Y, 
'with regard to the hyn1ns, it can easily be shown that 
there is but one genuine collection, the so-caned Rig- 
veda, or the Veda of Praise. The Sâma-veda is but a 
short extract from the Rig-veda, containing such hynlns 
as had to be chanted during the sacrifice. The Yagur- 
veda is a silnilar n1auuaJ intended for another class of 
priests, who had to mutter certain hymns of the Rig- 
veda, together with invocations and other sacrificial for- 
mulas. The fourth, or Atharva-veda, is confessedly of 
later origin, and contains, besides a large nun1ber of 
hymns froB1 the Rig-veda, S0l11e interesting s)H:'cimens 
of ineantations, popular rhyn1es, and Inystical odes. 
T1H
>rc renu
ills, thel'ef(n'e, the Rig-veda only \vhich has 
a right to be called the Veda. 
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As to the theological tracts attached to each Veda, 
the Brahmans stoutly 111aintain that the arguments by 
,vhieh they haye established the divine origin of the 
hynlJIS appl
y with equal force to these tracts. It is in 
these Brâhrnanas that they find n10st of the passages 
b
y which they support their priestly pretensions; and 
this is but natural, because these Brâhnlanas ,vere 
C0\11posed at a later tinlc than the hymns, and when 
the Brahmans were already enjoying tho
e very pri,'i- 
leges which they wish to substantiate by a prinleval 
revelation. But even if \"c granted, for argnnlent's 
sake, that the Brâhmanas ,,,ere as ancient as the 
hYll1nS, the Brahmans would try in vain to prove the 
11lotlern systelll of caste even from those ,yorks. E,'en 
there, aB we find is the division of Indian society into 
fonr classes, - priests, .warriors, hushan(huen, and 
serf.'). A great distinction, no doubt, is made between 
the three higher castes, the Âryas, and the fourth clas
, 
the SlÎùras. 
Iarriages between Âryas and J5 1 ûdras are 
disapproved of, but we can hardly say tIuLÌ they are pro- 
hibited (Vâj. Sanhitâ 23, 30); and the few allusions to 
lnixed castes ,vhich haye been pointed out, rpfer ouly' 
to special professions. The fourth class. the 8ûdras, is 
spoken of a
 a degraded race whosE:' contact defiles the 
Aryan ,yorshipper while he is performiug his sacrifice, 
and they are sometimes spoken of as evil spirits; hut 
eyen in the latest 1iterary productions of tll<.' ,r edic 
age, WP look in vain for the con1plicated rnles of l\lann. 
Tlw la
t arcrUlnent which a Bralnnall would USe' 
ö - 
under thpse CirCUll1stances is this: "l'hongh at present 
"-0 find no authority in the ,r cda for the traditional 
ruh}s about caste, we are bound to adnlit that such an 
authority did exist in portions of the Veda which have 
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})een lost; for Manu and other ancient la \vgivers are 
known to be trustworthy persons, and they ,vonld not 
have sanctioned such laws unless they had known some 
divine authority in snpport of them. Therefore, unless 
it can be proved that their laws are contrary to the 
Veda, \ve are bound to believe that they are based on 
lost portions of the Veda." However, there are fe\v 
people, even in India, ,vho do not see through this 
. argument, which is ironically called the appeal to the 
dead witness. 
The Brahmans themselves have n1ade this admission, 
that ,vhen the Veda, the Law-books, and the Pnrânas 
differ, the Veda is the suprenle authority; and that 
""here the Pnrânas differ fro11l the Law-books, the Pu- 
rânas are overruled. According to this decision of 
V yâsa, the fillliLility of the Law..books an(l the Purânas 
is admitted. '"rhey may be respected as the works of 
good and ,vise men; but what was ruled by 11len may 
be overruled by men. And even 1\Ianu, after enu- 
merating the various sources of la,v - the Veda, the 
traditions and customs of those ,vho kne\y the Veda 
and the practice of good n1en, -adds as the last, man's 
own judgment ('" âtmanas tushtis "), or the approval 
of conscience. 
As the case now stands, the government would be 
perfectly justified in declaring that =t ,yill no longer 
consider caste as part of the relig40us systen1 of the 
I-lindus. Caste, in the modern sense of the word, is 
no religious institution; it has no authority in the 
sa
red writings of the Brahnlans, and by whah
ver 
promise the government may have bound itself to 
reRpect the religion of the natives, that promise ,,,in 
n(Jt Lp violated, even though penalties .were inflicted 
for the observation of the rules of caste. 
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It is a different question whether such a proceeding 
would be either right or prudent; for, although caste 
cannot be called a religious institution, it is a social 
institution, hased 011 the law of the country. It has 
been growing up for eenturies, and the whole franle 
of I-lindu society has been l1loulded in it. On these 
grounds the question of caste will have to be treated 
with great caution: only it is right that the question 
should be argued on its real merits, and that religious 
arguments should not be dragged in where they would 
only ::;pryc to Inake confusion worse confounded. If 
caste is tolerated in India, it should be known on both 
sides that it is not tolerated on religious grounds. If 
caste is to be put down, it should be put down as a 
matter of policy and police. How caste grew up as a 
social institution, how it changed, and how it is likely 
to change still further, these are questions which ought 
to be carefully considered before any decision is taken 
that would affect the present system of caste. 
1\11'. :i\1uir, therefore, se
n1S to us to have undertaken 
a very useful work at the present 111on10nt in collecting 
and publishing a nUlnber of extracts f1'Oln Sal1
krit 
,yorks bearing on the origin and history of caste. In 
his first part he treats on the mythical and legendary 
accounts of caste, and he tries to discover in thmn th
 
faint traces of the real histOl'Y of that extraordinary 
institution. 
As soon as we trace the cOIn plicated systell1 of caste, 
such as ,,'e find it in India at the present day, back to 
its first beginnings, we find that it flows froln at least 
three differcnt sourccs, and that accordingly 'ye n1ust 
distinguish between etluwlogical, pulitical, and pru.fei5a 
8ional caste. 
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Ethno1ocrical caste arises wherever different racE'S are 
l::' 
brought in contact. There is and always has been a 
mutual antipathy between the white and the black man, 
and when the t,vo are brought together, either by con- 
qnest or lnigration, the 'white nIan has invariably as- 
serted his superiority, and established certain social 
barriers bl>tween hill1:5elf and his dark-skinned brother. 
The Âryas and the Sûdras seeIn to have felt this mu-- 
tual antipathy. The difference of blood and color 
,vas heightened in ancient tin1es by difference of relig- 
ion and language; but in DIodern tilnes also, and in 
countries where the negro has learnt to speak the 
sanle language and to "Torship the same God as his 
master, the ,vhite man can never conlpletely overcorne 
the old feeling that seen1S to lurk in his very blood, and 
nlakes hill1 recoil frOln the embrace uf his darker neiO'h- 
1:"' 
bore And even where there is no distinction of color, 
an analogous feeling, the feeling of race, asserts its in- 
fluence, as if inherent in hnnIan nature. Between the 
J e,y and the Gentile, the Greek and the barbarian, the 
Saxon and the Celt, the Englishman and the foreigner, 
there is s0111ething - whether we calI it hatred, or 
antipathy, or mistrust, or mere coldness - which in a 
primitive state of society would necessarily lead to a 
systenl of castes, and which, even in Iuore civilized 
countries, will never be completely eradicated. 
Political caste arises fronl the struggles of different 
parties in the same state for political suprelnacy. The 
feeling between the patrician and the plebeian at Rome 
was a feeling of caste, and for a long time marriage be- 
tween the son of a plebeian and the claugllter of a pDtri- 
cian was as distasteful at Rome as the marriage between 
a Sûdra and the daughter of a Brahman in India. In 
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addition to these two c1asses of society, the governing 
and the governed, the 
lobility and the people, ,ve find 
a third class starting into existence at a very early 
period, and in aln10st all countries, the prif>sts; and if 
we look at the history of the ancil'nt world, particularly 
alllong Eastern nations, it chiefly consists in contests 
Letween the nobility and the priesthood for political 
supremacy. Thus, ,vhereas ethnological caste lea(ls 
generally only to- one þroad di\'ision between the white 
and the black man, between the COIH!Uering and tÌle 
conquered race, between the freenlal: and the sla Ye, 
political caste superadds a threefold division of the 
superior race, by separating a rnilitary nobility' and 
a pripstly hierarchy frOln the great hody of the citizens. 
Professional caste is in reality but a continuation of 
the SaIne social gL'owth ,,-hich leads to the establislllnent 
of political caste. After the two upper cla
ses have 
been separated from the 11lain body of the people, the 
gradual advancement of society towards a more perfect 
or
anizatinn takes place, chiefly by llleans of new sub- 
divisions among the nliddle classes. Various trades 
and professions are estabJis}){>d, and privileges once 
granted to them al"(
 defended by guilds and corpora- 
tions, with. the 
all1t.:
 jealousy as the political privileges 
of the nohi1ity and the pril>sthood. Certain trades and 
prott..'ssions bccOlne lllorc respectable and il)ßucIltial 
than others, anel, in order to keep up that respt'cta- 
bility, the In('mbers of each bind themsl'h'es by n'gnla- 
tions which are more strictly enforecd and lllon' severely 
felt than the laws of th(
 people at large. Every nation 
must pass through this social phnse, which in Europe 
was nlOst cOlllplet(']y r('alized during the 
Iiddlc Agl'S. 
And though, in later tilnes, with the progl'ess of civiJ- 
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ization and true religion in Europe, aU the barriers of 
caste becalne more and n10re leveled, the la 'v being 
the same for all classes, and the services of Church and 
State being opened to the intellectual aristocracy of the 
,vhole nation, yet within smaner spheres the traditional 
feeling of caste, in its threefold character, lingers on; 
and the antipathy between Saxon and Celt, the distinc- 
tion between nobility and gentry, the distance between 
the n1an who deals in gold and silver and the man "\vho 
deals in boots and shoes, are still Inaintained, and would 
seem almost indispensable to the healthy growth of 
every society. 
The first trace of caste which \ve find in India is 
purely ethnological. India ,,?as covered by a stratunl 
of Turanian inhabitants before the Âryas, or the peo- 
ple who spoke Sanskrit, took possession of the country. 
Traces of these aboriginal inhabitants are still to be 
found all over India. The nlain body of these earlier 
settlers, however, ,vas driven to the South, and to the 
present day all the languages spoken in the south of 
India, Tan1il, Telugu, Canarese, etc., are perfectly dis- 
tinct from Sanskrit and the modern Sanskrit dialects, 
such as Hindustani, Bengali, and Mahratti. At the 
time of the great Aryan inunigration the differences in 
thp, physical appearance of the conquered and the con- 
quering races I11l1st ha,?e been considerahle, and eyen 
at present a careful observer can easily distinguish tIle 
descendants of the two. " No sojourner in India," Dr. 
Stevenson remarks, "can have paid any attention to 
the physiognomy of the higher and lower orders of 
natives, without being struck with the rernarkable dif- 
ference that exists in the shape of the head, the build 
of the body, and the color of the skin between the 
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higher and the lower castes into which the Hindu popu- 
lation is diyided. The high forehead, the stout build, 
and the light copper color of the Brahnlans, and other 
castes allied to them, appear in strong contrast ,,'ith 
the sornewhat low and wiele heads, slight nlake, and 
dark bronze of t.he low castes." Time, howeyer, has 
worked many changes, and there are at present Brah- 
mans, particularly in the South of India, as black as 
Pariahs. 
The hyu1ns of the Veda, though they l1eyer mention 
the ,,'ord Sûdra, except in the passage pointed out 
before, allude fi'equently to these hostile races, and 
can thenl " Dasyus," or enenlies. Thus OIle poet says 
(Rv. III. 34, 9) : - 
"lndra gaye horses, lndra ga\Te the sun, he gave the 
earth with food for many, he gave gold, and he gave 
,,'ealth; destroying the Dasyus, lndra protected the 
" 
Aryan color." 
The word which is here translated Ly c0lor, " yarna," 
is the true Sanskrit name for caste. Nor can there be 
any doubt that there was a distinction of color betwcen 
the Áryas alld the Dasyus, and that the JI:lme " V:ll'lla " 
- meaning originaIJy color - was afterwards used in 
the Dlore general sense of caste. l 1\11'. l\luir has quoted 
a passage from the l\'lahâbhârata, where it is said that 
the color of the BrallInans was white; that of the 
}\:shatl'iyas, red; t]1:1t of the VaisJas, ydlow, uncI that 
of the ;S'ûc1ras, black. But this :-'Celns to Ll' a bter 
allegury, and the colors SCClll to he chosen in order to 
express the respective character of the four castes. At 
tlH' time when thi
 ImDle of " \'nrlla " was fh'st used in 
"- 
the 
fJl!se of caste, there were but two ra:,tcs, the A ryas 
1 
ee pnge 17û. 
VOl., II. 21 
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and the non-Âryas, the bright and the dark race. 
This dark i'ace is sOlnetilnes called IJY the poets of the 
Veda" the black skin." Rig- yeda 1. 130, 8: "In(h'a 
pl
otected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he snLclut'd 
the lawless for l\Ianu, he conquered the black skin." 
Other names given to t11el11 by their Aryan conquerors 
are" goat-nosed and noseless," whereas the Aryan gods 
are frequently praised for their beautiflllnoses. That 
those people were considered as heathen and barbarians 
by the Veelie poets ,ve n1ay conclude from other pas- 
sages where they are represented as keeping no sacred 
fires and as \vorshipping n1ad gods. Nay, they are 
even taunted ,vith eating ra'" flesh, - as in the Dek- 
han sOlne of the low castes are called Puliyars, or 
Poliars, i. e. flesh eaters, - and with feeding on 
human flesh. Ho,v they were treated by the Brah- 
mans, ,ve may conclude from the following invoca- 
tion : - 
"lndra and Soma, burn the devils, destroy them, 
thro,v them down, ye two Buns, the people that gro,v 
in darkness! Hew down the n1adlnen, suffocate them, 
kill thenl; hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
" lndra and Son1a, up together against the cursing 
demon! l\lay he burn and hiss like an oblation in the 
fire! Put your everlasting hatred upon the villain who 
hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable. 
"lndra and Sonla, hurl the evil-doer into the pit, 
even into unfathomable darkness! May your strength 
be full of ,yrath to hold out, that no one may come out 
again ! " 
This ancient division between Aryan and non-Aryan 
races, based on an original difference of blood, was 
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preser\yed in later times as the prin1ary di
tillction be- 
tween the three twice-born castes and the Sûdra
. The 
worù "ârya " (noble) is deriyed frOlll "ãrya," which 
Ineans a householder, and ,y
S originally u
ed as the 
nan1e of the third caste, or the Vaisyas. These Aryas 
or V ai.
yas fonned the great bulk of the Bralunanic 
society, and it is but natural that their name, in a 
derivative fonn, should have been used a
 a COlnmon 
nalne of the three classes into which these Aryas be- 
caIne afterwards divided. flow these thr
e upper 
castes gre,v up we can see very clearly in the hYlnns, 
in the BrâlnIlana
, and in the legendary stories con- 
tained in the epic poen1s. The three occupations of 
the Aryas in India were fighting, cultivating the soil, 
and worshipping the gods. Those who fought the 
battles of the people ,vonId natura}]}' acquire influence 
and rank, and their leaders appear in the "\r eda as 
Rajahs or kings. Those who did not share in the 
fighting would occupy a J110re lltllnLle position; they 
'vere called" Vis," "Vaisyas," or householders, and 
would no douLt have to contribute towards the main- 
tenance of the arlnies. "Vispati," or "J01'<1 of the 
Vis," bCC:ll11e tlIP usuaJ nan1l' for king, ancl the san1e 
word is found in the old Persian" Vispaiti," antI the 
Inodern Lithuanian "wiêszpati
," king. But a third 
occupation, that of worshipping the gocb, "'as evidently 
cOllsidpred by the whole nation to be as iluportant and 
as truly l'ssl'ntial to the ,veIl-being of the conn try as 
fighting against l'nenlies or cultivating tIle soil. Irow- 

ver imperfect and absurd their notions of tlH:
 Deity 
may "eelll to us, 'vc n1ust ac1n1it that no nation was 
ever so anxiou
 to perforln thc service of their gods 
as the early Hinùus. It is the gods who conqncr the 
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enemy, it is the gods who vouchsafe a rich harvest. 
Health and \vealth, children, friends, flocks, and gold, 
all are the gifts of the gods. And these are not un- 
meaning phrases \vith those early poets. No, the poet 
believes it; he not only believes, but he kno\vs it, that 
an good things come from above. "Without thee, 0 
Varuna!" the poet says, "I an1 not the Inaster even 
of a twinkling of the eye. Do not deliver us unto 
death, though \ve have offended against thy command- 
n1ent day by day. Accept our sacrifice, forgive our 
offenses, let us speak together again, like old friends." 
Here it is 'where the charm of these old hYlnl1S lies. 
There is nothing in them as yet about a revelation to 
be believed in, because it was handed do,vn by sages 
three fourths divine and one fourth human. They be.. 
lieve in one great revelation, and they require no one 
to answer for its truth, and that revelation is that God 
is lvise, omnipotent, the Lord of heaven and earth; 
that he hears the prayers of men, and forgives their 
offenses. Here is a short verse containing everyone 
of these prilnitive articles of faith (Rig-veda T. 25, 
19) : - 
"Hear this my calling, 0 Varuna, and bless me 
now; I call upon thee, desirous of thy help. 
" Thou, 0 .wise God, art the king of all, of heayen 
and earth, hear nle on thy path." 
Among a nation of this peculiar stamp the priests 
were certain to acquire great influence at a very early 
period, and, like n10st priests, they were as certain to 
use it for their o\vn advantage, and to the ruin of all 
true religious feeJing. I t is the life-spring of an relig- 
ion that Ulan feels the imlnediate presence of God, and 
draws near to God as a child to his father. But the 
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priests maintained that no one should approach the 
gods without their intercession, and that no sacrifices 
should be offered without their ad vice. 1\lost of the 
In:lo-European nations have resisted these clailns, but 
in India the priests 'vere successful, and in the Veda, 
already, though only in some of the latest hyn1ns, the 
position of the priest, or the Purohita, is firnlly estab- 
lished. Thus ,,-e read (Rv. IV. 50, 8) : - 
"That king before \VhOn1 n1arches the priest, he 
alone dwells ,veIl-established in his own house; to him 
the earth yields at aU tilues, to him the people bo\v by 
themse I Yes. 
"The king \v ho gives \vealth to the priest that im- 
plores his protection, he ,viII conquer unopposed the 
treasures, whether of his enemies or his friends; him 
the gods will protect." 
Thi
 systmn of Purohitî, or priestly government, 
had gained ground in India before the first collection 
of the ,r cdic hyn1ns ,,"as accomplished. These very 
]lYlnns were the chief strength on which the priests 
relied, and they ,yere handed down frOllI father to son 
as the Iuost valuable heir-loom. A hynul by ,v]lich the 
gods had been invoked at the beginning of a battle, and 
whicl1 had secured to the king a victory over J)is ene- 
mies, was considered an unf:'1iling spell, and it becmne 
the sacred war-
ong of a whole tribe. Thus we read,- 
H.v. VII. 33, 3. "Did not Illdra preserve Suùâs 
in the battle of the ten kings through your prayer, 0 
Vasishtltas ? " 
Rv. III. 53, 12. "This prayer ofVisvârnitra, of one 
who has praispd heaven and earth and Indra, preserves 
the people of the ßhâratas." 1 
1 J. 
Iuir, On tile Rdativ1l! oj tlle Pritst:J, p. 4. 
. 
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But the prie
ts only were allowed to ('bant these 
songs, they only were able to teach then1, and they im- 
pressed the people ,yith a belief that the slightest mis: 
take in the \vords, or the pronunciation of the words, 
,yould rouse the anger of the god
. Thus they becalne 
the nlasters of all religious ceremonies, the teachers of 
the people, the D1inisters of kings. Their favor "as 
courted, their anger dreaded, by a pions but credulous 
race. 
The folIo,vil1g hymn will sho\v that at an early time 
the priests of India had learned, not only to bless, but 
also to curse (Rv. VI. 52) : - 


1. No, by heaven! no, by earth! I do 110t approve 
of this; no, by the sacrifice! no, by these rites! 1\1:ay 
the mighty mountains crush him! 1\1ay the priest of 
Atiyâga perish! 1 
2. 'Vhosoever, 0 l\faruts, weans himself above us, 
or scoffs at the prayer (" bráhn1a ") \vhich \ve have 
made, may hot plagues come upon him, may the sky 
burn up that hater of Brahn1ans (" bralllua-dvísh ") ! 
3. Did they not call thee, SOlna, the guardian of the 
Bráhman? did they not say that thou didst shield us 
against curses? 'Vhy dost thou look on when we are 
scoffed at? Hurl against the hater of the Brahman 
the fiery spear! 
4. J\lay the cOIning dawns protect IHe,! n1ay the 
swelling rivers protect me! 1\lay the firm mountains 
protect me ! l\lay the Fathers protect me at the invo- 
cation of the gods! 
5. l\Iay ,ve ah,.ays be happy, Inay ,ve see the rising 


1 See J. Muir, On the Relations of tke Priests, p. 33; and Wilson, 
Translation of the Rig-veda, vol. iii. p. 490. 
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sun! May the Lord of the Vasus order it thus, he 
who brings the gods, and is most ready ,yith his 
.he]p ; - 
6. Indra ,vho con1es neareEt with his help; Sarasvatî, 
the swcl1ing, with the rivers; Par9allya who blesses us 
with plants; the glorious Agni who, like a father, is . 
ready to hear ,,,hen we caU;- 
". All ye god

 COllle hither! hear this my prayer! 
Sit down on this altar I 
8. To him, 0 gods, who honors you by an oblation 
flowing ,vith butter, to him ye COllle all. 
9. l\Iay thej who are the sons of the II?mortal, hear 
our prayers, may they be gracious to us ! 
10. l\lay all the righteous gods who hear our pray- 
ers, recei\Te at all seasons this acceptable n1Îlk I 
11. l\Iay Indra, \\ it h the host of the l\laruts, accept 
our praise; Inay l\Iitra with Tyashtar, Inay Aryaman 
receiye these ollr oLlations ! 
1
. 0 Agni, carry this our sacrifice wisely, looking 
for the divine host. 
13. All ye gods, hear this my call, ye ,,,ho are in 
the air, and in the sky, yc who hayc tongues of fire,! 
and are to be worshipped; sit do,vn on this altar and 
rl'joice I 
L4. l\lay all the holy gods hear, lllay IIeaveJl and 
Earth, and thc Child of the ,vaters (the Sun) hear IllY 
prayer! !\lay 1 not speak words which yon cannot 
appro'"e, 111ay ,,"e rejoice in your favors, as your nearest 
fi'Îl'nds ! 
15. l\Iay the great gods, who arc as strong as the 
eneIny, who sprang frol11 the earth, fl"0111 heaven, and 


1 This means the gods who receive Facrifice offered 011 the fire of the 
altar. 
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fron1 the conflux of the ,vaters, give us gifts according 
to our desire, all our life, day and night! 
16. Agni and Parganya, accept nIY prayer, and our 
praise at this invocation, ye who are well invoked. One 
made the ea
,th, the other the seed: give to us here 
,vea1th and progeny! 
17. 'Vhen the grass is spread, when the fire is 
kindled, I worship with a hYlnn ,vith great veneration. 
Rejoice to-day, ye adorable Visve Devas, in the obla- 
tion offered at this our sacrifice! 


The priests never aspired to royal power. " .J..A,.. 
Brahmin," they say, "is not fit for royalty." (Sata- 
patha-brâhnlarza, V. 1, 1, 12). They left the insignia 
of royalty to the 111ilitary caste. But woe to the war- 
rior who \'\"ould not subn1Ït to their spiritual guidance, 
or ,vho would dare to perform his sacrifice without 
,vaiting for his Samuel! There were fierce and san- 
guinary sh'uggles between the priests and the nobility, 
before the king consenteJ to bo,v before the Bralllnin. 
In the Veda Wp still find kings composing their o\'.n 
hynlns to the gods, royal bards, Râgarshis, ,vho united 
in their person the powers both of king and priest. 
The fan1ily of Visvâlnitra has contributed its own col- 
lection of hymns t<ü the Rig-veda, but Visvân1itra hiln- 
self was of royal descent; and if in latel' times he is 
represented as adlnitted into the Brahmanic fhmily of 
the Bhrigus, - a falnily fanIons for its sanctity as ,veIl 
as its valor, - this is but an excuse invented by the 
BrahnIans, in order to explain what would otherwise 
have upset their own systenl. J{ing Ganaka of Videha 
is represented in some of the Brâhmanas as more 
learned than any of the Brahmans at his court. YetI 
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whèn instructed by Yâgñavalkya as to the real nature. 
of the sou] and its identity with Brahnla, or the divine 
spirit, he exclainIs, "I ,viII give thee, 0 Venerable, 
the kingdo1l1 of the \Tjdel1as, and nlY own self, to be- 
cunle thy slave." 
As the influence of the Brahnlans extended, they 
became more and luore jealous of their priyileges, and, 
while fixing their own privileges, they endea\Tored at 
the same tilue to circull1scriLe the duties of the ,var- 
1'ior8 and the hons<.>llolders. Those of the Âryas who 
'''ould not sulHnit to the laws of the three estates were 
treated as outcasts, and they are chiefly known by the 
narne of H V râtyas," or tribes. They spoke the smne 
language as the tbree Aryan castes, but tbey did not 
submit to Brallll1anic discipline, and they had to per- 
funu certain penances if they ,vished to be readlnitted 
into the Aryan society. The aboriginal inhabitants 
again, ,vho confonned to the Brailluanic law, receiyed 
certain privileges, and "'ere constituted as a fourth 
caste, under the narne of ""Sûdras," whereas aJ1 the rest 
,,-ho kept aloof were caned Co(. Dasyus," ,vhatever their 
language Blight be (
Ianu, X. 43). This Bral11uanic 
constitution, ho,yever, \vas not settled in a day, and we 
find everywhere in the hYlnns, in the DrÚJuuanas, and 

 . 
in the epic poeillS, the traces of a long continued war- 
f.'lre bct\veen the Âryas and the aboriginal inhabitants, 
and violen t contests between the two highest classes of 
the Âryas striving for political suprenlacy. For a long 
time the thrl>c nppet' classes continued to consider them- 
s{'lves as onc race, all elaill1ing the title of Ârya, in 
('ontradistinetiOIl fro III the {(Hlrth caste, or tho Sûdras. 
III the nrâl\tl1ana
 it is stated distinctly: Âryas are 
only the Brahmans, J\:shatl'iyas, and Vaisyas, for they 
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are adrnitted to the sacrifices. They shall not speak 
with everybody, for the gods did not speak with every- 
body, but only with the Bralunan, the J{shatriya, and 
the Vaisya. If they should fall into a conversation 
,yith a Sûdra, let them say to another man, "Tell this 
J8ûdra so." In several passages of the Purânas, where 
an account of the creation is given, ,ve hear of but one 
original caste, ,vhich, by the difference of ,yorks, be- 
caIne afterwards divided into three. Professor 'Vilsoll 
says: - 
" The existen('e of but one caste in the age of purity, 
however incOlnpatibIe with the legend which ascribes 
the origin of the four castes to Brahmâ, is everywhere 
admitted. Their separation is assigned to different 
individuals, ,vhether accurately to anyone lnay be 
doubted; but the notion indicates that the distinC'tion 
was of a social or political character." 
In some places the threefold division of caste is rep- 
resented to have taken place in the Tretâ age, and 
fr. 
Muir quotes a passage fr01l1 the Bhâgavatapurâna, 
where it is said,- 
" There was formerly only one Veda, only one God, 
one fire, and one caste. Froln Purûravas éaIne the 
triple Veda, in the beginning of the Tretâ age." 
A similar idea is expressed in the account of the 
creation given in the Brihad-âranyaka-upanishad. It 
is there stated that in the beginning there was but One, 
which was Brahman; that Brahman created the war- 
like gods, sllch as lndra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Par- 
ganya, y alna
 l\lrityu, and Isâna. That after that, he 
created the corporations of gods, the Vasus, Rudras, 
^ 
Aditya
, Visve Devas, and Maruts; and at last he 
created the earth, ,vhich supports all things. This 
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creation of the gods is throughöut treated as a prelude 
to the creation of nlan. And as Bral11nan was the 
first god, so the Brâhman is the first lnan. As the 
,varIike gods caIne after, so after the Brâlunan conIes 
the J{shatriya. As the corporations of gods caIne 
third, so the corporations of lnen, the Vaisyas, occupy 
the third place, whereas the fourth order, the Sûdra 
color, is represented as the earth or Pûshan, this being 
one of their ancient gods, who is caned Pûshan because 
he nourishes an beings. Practical conclusions 
lre at 
once drawn f1'0111 this passage. " Brahman," it is said, 
" is the birthplace of the I{shatriya; therefore, although 
the king obtains the highest dignity, he at last takes 
refuge in Brahman as in his birthplace. 'Yhosoever 
despises hinl, destroys his own birthplace; he is a very 
great sinner, like a lnan who injures his superior." 
Even the name of gods is claimed for the BrâIlIuans 
as carly as the Brâhmana period. In the Satapatha- 
brâhmana (II. 2, 2, 6), ,ve read.: "There arc t\\TO kinds 
of gods: first the gods, then those who are llrâhrnans, 
and who have learnt the Veda and repeat it 
 they are 
human gods (' nlanushya-devâh '). And this sacrifice 
is twofold: oblations for the gods, gifts for the lnunan 
gods, the Brâhmans, "rho haye learnt the Veda antI re.. 
peat it. "\Vith oblations he nppeascs the gods, with 
gifts the human god
, the Brtlll111ans, who have learnt 
the Veda and repeat it. Both gods when they arc 
pleased, place him in bliss." 
Nevertheless, the Dral11nan knew how to be }lllluble 
where it "ras necessary. "None is gn'atcI'," he says, 
'" than the ,varrior, therefore the Brâl1111an under the 
warrior \\'or
hips at the royal sacrifice." 
After long and yiolcnt struggles Letween the Brâh- 
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mans and the I{shatriyas, the Bråhmans carried the 
day, and, if \ve n1ay judge from the legends which they 
thenlselves have preserved of these struggles, they 
ended ,vith the total destruction of most of the old 
I{shatriya families and the admission of a few of them 
to the privileges of the first caste. Parasurâma is the 
great hero of the Brahmans: - 
"He cleared the earth thrice seven times of the 
J{shatriya caste, and fined with their blood the five 
large lakes of Samanta, fron1 \vhich he offered libations 
to the race of Bhrigu. Offering a solemn sacrifice to 
the king of the gods, Parasurâma presented the earth 
to the ruinistcring priests. Having given the earth to 
Kasyapa, the hero of imrneasurable prowess retired to 
the Mahendra mountain, where he still resides; and in 
this manner \vas there enmity between him and the 
race of the J{shatriyas, and thus was the whole earth 
conquered by Parasurâma." 
The destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parasurâma 
had been provoked by the cruelty of the Kshatriyas. 
Weare told that there had been a king l{ritavîrya, by 
whose liberality the Bhrigus, who officiated as his 
priests, had been greatly enriched with corn and money. 
After he had gone to heaven his descendants 'were in 
\vant of money, and came to beg for a supply from the 
Bhrigus, of \vhose wealth they \vere a\vare. Sonle of 
the latter hid their money under ground, others be- 
stowed it on Brâlunans, being afraid of the J{shatriyas, 
while others again gave these last what they wanted. 
It happened, however, that a I{shatriya, \vhile digging 
the ground, discovered the Inoney concealed in the 
house of a Bhrigu. Tpe Kshatriyas then asselnbled 
and saw this treasure, and sle\v in consequence all the 
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Bhrigus down to the children in the ,yolnh. One of 
them concealed her unborn child. The J{shatriyas, 
hearing of its existence, sought to kin it; but it issued 
forth with a lustre which blinded the persecutors. 
They now hlllllbly supplicatetl the 1110ther of the child 
for the restoration of their sigh t; but she referred thenl 
to her ,vonderful iufant. Aurva, into ",hon1 the whole 
Vedas had enteFed, as the person who had robbed them 
of their sight, and who alone could restore it. .f\urya 
did restore their sight, and, adn10nislted Ly the spirits 
of his ancestors, he abstained froIH taking ,.engeance 
on the J{shatriyas; but vengeance was to conH.
 from 
the Dhrigus upon the J{shatriyas. Parasurânla, the 
scourge of the J{shatriyas, was, through his f.'lther 
Gmnac1agni and his grandfather Rikîka, a descendant 
of the Bhrigus, though, through his grandlnother, the 
daughter úf Gâdhi, the king of J{anyâkubga, he be- 
10ncred to the royal race of the J{u,')ikas. 
l'"'I .. 
This royal rac{:> of the J{usikas, which produced the 
avenger of the BraIllnans, the destroyer of all J(sha- 
triya'5, Parasurânla, counts alnong its members another 
eqnally relnarkable person, Visvâlnitra. He ,,"as the 
son of the sanle Gâdhi whose daughter, Satyâvatî, be- 
came the Il10ther of Galnadagni and the grandulotber 
of Para8urû'ma. Thongh of royal extraction, Visyâ- 
Initra conquered for hilnself and his f:unily the priyi- 
leges of a Brahman. lie becaIne a ßraIllnan, and 
thus hroke through all the rules of caste. The 13rah- 
nlans cannot deny the ('lct, because it fOl"lns one of the 
principal 
uhjects of their legendary pOe111S. But they 
have spare(l no pains to represent the excrtions of Við- 
vt"mitra, in his struggle for Dralnnahood, as so 
npcr- 
hUt11an that no one would easily be tetnpted to {(,How 
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his exa In pIe. No lllen tion is made of these n10nstrou3 
penances in the V cda, where the struggle between 
Visvânlitra, the leader of the !(usikas or Bharatas, and 
tbe Bra}l1nan Vasishtlta, the leader of the white-robed 
Tl'itsus, is represented as tlw struggle of two rivals for 
the place of Purohita, or chief priest and n1Ïnister at 
the court of king Sudâs, the son of Pigayana. In the 
epic poeuls this story is frequently alluded to, and 've 
give the following extracts froin 
Ir. 1\Iuir's book, as 
likely to throw SOine light on the history of caste \11 
India: - 
. "Saudâsa was king of the race of Ikshvâku. Vis- . 
vânlitra wished to be employed by hiu1 as his officiating 
priest, but the king preferred Vasishtha. It happpned, 
however, that the king had gone out to hunt, and 
Ineeting Saktri, the eldest of Vasishtha's hundred sons, 
on the road, he ordered !liIl1 to get out of his way. 
The priest civilly replied, 'The path is mine, 0 king; 
this is the inunell10rialla w; in aU observances the king 
must cede the way to the Brahnlan.' In later tinles 
he ,yould have quoted a less civil sentence frOlIl the 
Braillna-vaivarta: 'He who does not ilnmediately bow 
down when he sees his tutor, or a Bt'ahman, or the 
image of a god, becomes a hog on earth.' The king 
struck the priest ,vith a ,vhip; the priest cursed the 
king to become a cannibal. Visvânlitra, who happened 
to be near, took advantage of this f'racas, prevented 
the king fr0111 imploring the priest's mercy, and the 
priest hirnself, the son of Vasishtha, fell as the first vic- 
tint of Saudâsa's cannibalism. The san1e fate befell all 
the other sons of Vasishtha. Vasishtlta, on hearing of 
the destruction of his sons by Visvâmitra, supported 
his affliction as the great mountain sustains the earth. 
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He nleditated his o,vn destruction, and never thought 
of exterminating the J{ausikas. In spite of repeated 
efforts, however, Vasishtha fililed in depri,-ing hin1self 
of his life, and when returning to his hermitage he dis- 
covered that the ",ife of his eldest son was pregnant, 
and tlmt there was hope of his lineage being continued. 
A son was born, and he was called Par[l.
ara. The 
king Saudâsa was going to swallo\," hin1 also, when 
Vasishtha interfered, exorcised the king, and deliyered 
hin1 froln the curse by which he had been affcctt:.ù for 
twelve years. Vasishtha resumed his duties as priest, 
and the king ren1ained a patron of the Drahrnans, but 
he is always quoted as an instance of a J{shatriya, hos- 
tile to the Brahmans, and punished for his hostility." 
The rnost important point in the eyes of the later 
Brallluans was ho\v Visvân1Îtra, heing Lorn a J{sha.- 
triya, could 11ave become a Brahn1an, and it is for the 
solution of this difficulty that they il1yented the ITIOst 
absurd fables. The object of his alnbition is said to 
have been the cow of Vasishtlta, a 11l0st \YOJHlerflll 
anilnal, and, though in the end he did not obtain that 
co,v, yet he obtained by penance, perhH'lned during 
thousands of years, a. share in the benefits of the 
prie:-;thood. 1\11'. 
fnir has carefully collected all the 
passages fi'olll the Purâ"as and the epic POCIUS, ,vhich 
illustrate the contest for the 1l1ilk-co\v of the priest, and 
the chief pas
agc
 fron1 the RâulâYRna lnay be read in 
Chevalipr GOl'resio's excdlent Italian tl'an
lation of 
that epic poem. 
Another difficulty for the later Bralull:lns "-as the 
case of their o\vn nlost fanlous ]egis1ator, 1\Ian u. lIe, 
too, was by hirth, a Râganya or I\:shatriya, nnd hi
 
father ViYa
\'at is called "the spcd of all the Ksha... 
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triyas " (l\ladhusûdana, Bhagavadgîtâ, IV. 1). For a 
J{shatriya to teach tbe la\v was a crime (" svadbannâ- 
tikran1a"), and it is only by a 1nost artificial line of 
argulnent that the dogn1aticM philosophers of the 
lî- 
mânlsâ school tried to explain this away. The Brah- 
mans semn to have forgotten that, according to their own 
Upanishads, Agâtasatru, the king of J(âsÎ, possessed 
more knowledge than Gârgya, the son of Balâka, 
who ,vas reno\vned as a reader of the Veda,1 and that 
Gârgya desired to becoIne his pupil, though it ,vas not 
right, as tbe king hin1self ren1arked, that a J\:shatriya 
should initiate a Brahman. They Inust have forgotten 
that Pra yâhana Gaivali, king of the Pañkâlas, silenced 
Svetaketu Aruneya and his father, and then comnluni- 
cated to them doctrines which J{shatriyas only, but no 
Brahmans, had ever known before. 2 That king Ga- 
naka of Vicleha possessed superior kno\v ledge is ac- 
kno\vlcdged by one of the most learned an10ng the 
Bralnnans, by Yâgñavalkya himself; and in the Sata- 
patha-brâhmana, which is believed to have been the 
,york of Yâgñavalkya, it is said that king Ganaka be- 
came a Bl'ahman.3 
'Vhatever \ye may think of the historical value of 
snch traditions, one thing is quite clear, nalnely, that 
the priests succeeded in establishing, after a tilne, a 
lucrative supremacy, and that it ,vas ,vorth fighting for 
to be adulitted to their caste. 'Vben the SupJ'elnacy 
of the Brahn1ans was once firluly established, the rules 


1 Kaushîtaki brâhmana-upanishad, cap. 4, ed. CoweIl, p. 167. In the 
Satapatha-hrâhmana, XIV. 5, 1, nearly the same story is told of Dripta- 
balâki Gârgya. 
2 Khândogya-up:mishad, V. 3, 7, translated by Dr. Roër, p. 85. In thll 
Batapatha-hrâhmana, XIV. 9, 1, read Gaivali. 
8 Satapatha- brfthmana, XI. G, 2, 5. 
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about caste becalne stricter than ever, and the prohibi- 
tion of Inarriage, not only between 

ryas and Sûdras, 
but bet\veell the different castes of Ârras, became 
essential for the maintcnallce of those privileges for 
,vhich the Brahnlans and l{shatriyas }lad been fight- 
iug their sanguiuary battles. I t is, indeed, only In 
the very latest ,yorks of the ,r edic period of litera- 
ture that 'Ve meet .with the first traces of that intoler- 
ant spirit of caste ,,-hich pervades the "Laws of 
1\Ianu.
' But that the oppressiveness of the system 
and the arrogant tyranny of the Bralunans ,,-ere felt 
by the people at an earlier period ,ye l11ay guess from 
that reaction which called forth the opposite system of 
Buddha, and led to the ac1optioll of Bnddhis111 as the 
st..tÌe religion of India in the third century B. c. Buddha 
hilllself "-as a l{shatriya, a royal prinee, like Ganaka, 
like Visvfunitra, and the secret of his success lies in 
his di
regard of the pri viJeges of the priestly ca
te. 
lIe addressed hil11se1f to all classes; nay, he addressed 
hilllself to the poor and the degraded rather than to 
the rieh and the lligh. lIe did not ,,-ish to abolish 
caste al;) a. social in
titution, and there is no trace of 
social leveling or deluocratic commullisl11 in any of his 
serluons. I-li
 only attacks were leveled against the 
excJusi, e J}rivilegcs clailllCd by the Rralnnans, and 
against thcir erue] treatInent of the lowest castes. lIe 
"'as lnet by the Dralnllans ,\'ith the saIne argunlcnts 
with which they had l11et fonner refonners: "" Huw 
can a J\:shatriya take upon hilnself the office of a 
priest? He breaks the must 
acred JaW' byattcInpting 
to interfere in religious nlatter
." Buddha, ]lowever, 
llavÎJlg no views of personal aggrandizement likl' Vis- 
vâmitra, and abstaining frOl11 all offensive warfare, sinl- 
"OL. 11. 22 
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ply ,vent on preaching and teaching, tl1at "a11 that 
s 
born lllust die, that virtue is better than vice, that pas- 
sions nnlst be suhdued, till a nlan is ready to give up 
everything, even his own self." These doctrines ,yould 
hnrclly haye possessed so great a charm in the eyes of 
the people if they had not been preached by a man of 
royal extraction, ,vho had given up his exalted position 
and nlixed with the lowest classes as his friends and 
equals. 
"As the four rivers which fall in the Ganges lose. 
their BallIes as soon as they n1ingle their waters ,vith 
the holy river, so all ,yho believe ill Buddha cease to 
be Bralnnans, J{shatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sûdras." 
This was the teaching of Buddha. Or again, - 
"Between a Bralllnan and a n1an of another caste 
there is not the same difference as between gold and a 
stone, or bet,veen light and darkness. The Brahman 
is born of a ,vornan, so is the K'llldâla. If the Brah- 
man is dead, he is left as a thing impure, like the other 
castes. "\Vhere is the difference?" " If the Brah- 
lualls ,yere above the la,v, if for them there were no 
unhappy consequences of sins cornn1Ítted, then, indeed, 
they might be proud of their caste." " My law is a 
la,"{ of grace for all." " 1\ly doctrine is like the sky. 
Tl18re is roon1 for al1 ,vithout exception - men, ,vo- 
men, boys, girls, poor, and rich." 
Such a doctrine, preached in a country enthralled 
under the rules of caste, ,vas sure to conquer. At the 
bidding of Buddha the evil spirit of caste seenlS to 
have vanished. .Thieves and robbers, beggars and 
cripples, slaves and prostitutes, bankrupts and sweep- 
ers gathered around him. But kings also came to 
confess their sins ånd to perform public penance, and 
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the most learned tunong the Brahmans. confessed their 
ignorance before Buddha. IIiudu society was changed. 
The dynasties which reigned in the chief cities uf In- 
dia were JS'ûdras. The language used in their edicts 
is no longer Sanskrit, but the vulgar dialects. The 
Brallluallic sacrifices were aboli:-;hed, and buildings rose 
over the ,,,hole of India, sacred through the relics of 
Buddha ,vhich they contained, and surrounded by 
Inonasteries open to all ranks, to Brall1uans and Sûdras, 
to nlon aud ,,'mUCll. How Ion!! this 
tate of thin(fs 
u ö 
lasted it is difficult to 
ay. T(H\'ards the end of the 
fourth century, ,,,hen Fahian, t.he Chinese pilgrin1, trav- 
elled through India, a Bralllnanic reaction had already 
COllllllCllced in SOlne parts of the country. At the 
tirHe of Hiouen-thsang, in the 111iddle of the seventh 
century, DuddhislH was losing ground rapidly, and 
SOlnp of its Ino
t sacred places were in ruins. The 
Brahmans had alrcatly gained back much of thl'ir 
fOrIul'l' influence, aud thev soou e:re". stronO' enou<Th to 
.J <--' 0 ö 
extennillate forever the heresy of Buddha on the soil 
of India, and to reëstaLlish orthodoxy under Sankara- 
A1cårya. There are at preS('Ilt no Buddhists left in 
Iuclia; they have nligrated to Ceylon in the ðunth
 to 
N('pal, Thibet, and China in the North. After the yic- 
torious retnrn of the Drall111:lns the old la \\'s of caste 
wcre reënacted n10re yigoroH:,ly than eyer, and the 
Brahmans bccaole again what they had he en LeftH'e the 
rise of Buddhism - the terrestrial gods of I nelia. ... \ 
change, huwever, h
Hl ('OlIlO oy('1' the f'Y:-ìtt?Bl uf caste. 
1
hol;gh the laws of 1\fanu still 
po1,e or fOld' eastes, of 
Bralnnans, l\:shatriyas, \raisY:ls, and Sûdra
, the social 
confusion during the long reign of 1Jl1ddhislll had left 
but one hroad distinction; on the one hide the pure 
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caste of the Brahman; on the other, the mixed and 
impure castes of the people. In lllany places the 
pure castes of the l{shatriyas and Vaisyas had becon1e 
extinct, and those ,vho could not prove their Brah- 
D1anic descent were all classed together as Sûdras. 
At present we should look in vain for pure Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas in India, and the families ,vhich still claim 
those titles would find it difficult to produce their pedi- 
gree. Nay there are few ,vho could even lay c1aim to 
the pure blood of the Sûdra. Lo,v as the Sûdra stood 
in the system of J\;Ianu, he stood higher than most of 
the mixed castes, the VarnasaÍ1karas. The son of a 
Sûdra by a Sûdra ,V0111an is purer than the son of a 
Sûdra by a ,voman of the highest caste (l\fanu, X. 30). 
J\Ianu calls the Kandâla one of the lowest outcasts, 
because he is the son of a Sûc1ra father and a Brah- 
Inanic mother. He evidently considered the mésalli- 
ance of a WOlnan 1110re degrading than that of a Inan. 
For the son of a Brahman father and a Sûdra mother 
may in the seventh generation raise his family to the 
highest caste (l\1anu, X. 64) ; while the son of a Sûdra 
father and a Brahman lnother belongs forever to the 
Kandâlas. The abode of the Kandâlas nlust be out 
of the to,vn, and no respectable luan is to hold inter- 
course váth them. By day they must ,valk about dis- 
tinguished by badges; by night they are driven out of 
the city. 
l\1anu represents, indeed, all the castes of Hindu so- 
ciety, and their nUlllber is considerable, as the result 
of lnixed marriages between the four original castes. 
According to him, the four prilnitive castes, by inter- 
marrying in every possible way , gave rise to :;ixteen 
mixed castes, which by continuing their intennarriagcs 
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produced the long list of the mixed castes. I t is ex.. 

renH_\l
v doubtful, however, whether 
Ianl1 Ineant to 
::-ay that at all tilDes the offspring of a mixed marriage 
had to l'nter a 10,ver caste. lIe could not possibly 
maintain that the son of a Brahman fiüher and a 
Vaisya l1lother ,vould always he a physician' or a 
Vaidya, this heing the naHle given by 1\lanu to the off- 
spring of these t""=o castes. ...At present the offspring 
of a Sûdra father and a Brahnlan mother 'YOl1ld find 
no adnlission in any respectable caste. Their lllar- 
riage would not he considered nlarriage at all. The 
only rational explanation of 
Ianu's ,vords seelllS to be 
that original1y the caste of the Vaidyas or physicians 
sprang fronl the union of a Brallnlan fhther and a Vai.sya 
nlother, though this, too, is of course nothing but a 
fhnciful them'y. If ,ve look more carefully, ,ye shall 
find that most of the
e 111ixed castes are in reality the 
professions, trades, and guilds of a half-civilized society. 
They did not ,vait for lllixed marriages before they 
canlC into eÅistence. Professions, trades, and llandi- 
crafts had grown up without any reference to caste in 
the ethnological or political sense of the word. Some 
of their names ,yere derived from to'wns and countries 
,vhere certain professions ,ycre held in particular esti- 
mation. Servants ,vl1o .waited 011 ]adies ,vel'(, called 
"Vaidchas," hecaus(' they caU1(' frOln Videha, the 
Athens of India, just a
 the Frl'llCh callcd the "por- 
teur d'eau" a "Savoyard." To maintain that eyery 
Incmber of the caste of the Vaidc11as, in fact, every 
lady's maid, had to be begotten through the Inarriage 
of a Vai,çya and a BrâllIllanÎ, is 
impl'y ahsurd. In 
· oth<.'r cases the llaIneS of J\[anu's castes ,vere derived 
from their occupations. The caste of musicians, for 
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;llstance, ,vcre called "V enas," from "vînâ," the 
lyre. No,v, it ,vas evidently l\Iallu's object to bring 
these professional corporations in connection .with the 
nld systenl of the castes, assigning to each, according 
to jts higher or lo,ver position, a more or less pure de- 
ßcent from the original castes. The Vaidyas, for in- 
stance, or the phy
icians, evidently a respectable eor- 
poration, ".ere represented as the offspring of a Brah- 
man father and a Vaisyn nlother, ,vl1ile the guild of 
the fisherrnen, or Nishâdas, ,vere put do,vn as the de- 
scendants of a Brahnlan father and a Sûdra mother. 
1\Ianu could hardly mean to say that every son of a 
'T aisya f:'lther and J{shatriya mother ,vas obliged to be- 
C0l11e a comnlercial trayeller, or to enter the caste of 
the l\lagadhas. Ho,v could t]lat caste have been sup- 
plied after the extinction in lnany places of the J{sha- 
triya and Vaisya castes? But, having to assign to the 
l\lagadhas a certain social position, J\Ianu recognized 
thenl as the descendants of the second and third castes, 
in the sanle nlanner as the Herald office ,vould settle 
the number of quarters of an earl or a baron. 
Thus, after the political caste had beconlc nearly ex- 
tinct in India, leaving nothing behind but the broad 
distinction between the Brahmans and Inixed castes, a 
ne,v systenl of caste canle in of a purely professional 
character, though artificially grafted on the rotten 
trunk of the ancient political castes. This is the systcnl 
,vhich is still in force in India, and which has exercised 
its influence on the state of Indian society for good and 
evil. During periods of history when pub1ic opinion is 
weak, and ,,,hen the adll1inistration of justice is pre- 
carious, institutions analogous to these Indian castes 
must necessarily S I )rin a into existence. l\fen who have 
.. b 
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the sallIe interests, the saIne occupations, the 
ame 
principlcs, unite in self-defense, and after acquIrIng 
power and influence they nut only defend their rights, 
but dailll ilnportant privileges. They naturally iInpose 
upon their members certaiIi rules ,,-!lich are cOllsider<,'d 
essential to the interest of their caste or company. 
These rules, sometin1e
 of apparently the Illost trifling 
character, are observed Ly individual 11leInbers with 
greater anxiety than even the la,vs of religion, because 
an offense against the latter Illay be pardoned, .while a 
(lisregard of the tonner ,vould lead to instant exclusion 
or loss of caste. }Iany a HinJu carrier ,vonld :l(hnit 
that there ,vas no harm in hi
 fetchinO' ,vater for his 
t:) 
lnaster. Rut he oelono's to a caste of carriers who 
ö 
have bound theln
elves 110t to fetch water, and it would 
be dishonorable if he, for his own personal convenience, 
,vere to hreak that rule. Desides it would interfere 
with the privileges of another caste, the water-carriers. 
There is an understanding in 1110st parts of India that 
certain trades should be carried on by certain castes, 
and the people no doubt have the sanIe Inean
 of pun- 
ishing interJopers as the guilds had during the )Iiddle 
.Ages. The n1u1'e lucrative the trade, the Inure jeal- 
ously it was guarded, and there was evidently no trade 
in India so lucrative as that of the priests. The priest
 
,vere therefore the strongest advocates of the systeul of 
caste, and after investing it with a sacred character in 
the eyes of the pcúple
 they éxpanùed it into an iln- 
Illensc f;pider's ,veb, ,yhich scparat<.,a cIa

 froIll {'1a..;
. 
falnily frOl11 f:unily, Jnan frOl11 1I1an, and which, ,,"hile 
it rendered all united public action i1l1p()
siLle, l'na1Il.d 
the watchful priests to pounce upon all \V 110 dared to 
disturb the threads of their soeial tissue, and to wither 
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thenl to death. But although llluch harm ,vas done by 
allowing the priests to gain too great an influence, 
much good also ,vas achieved by the system of caste 
with regard to public 1110rality. A lnan knew that he 
might lose caste for offenses of which the la,v would 
take no cognizance. Iluillorality and drunkenness 
Inight he punished by degradation or loss of caste. In 
fact, if caste could be divested of that religious charac- 
ter ,vhich the priests for their own ad,?antage snc- 
ceeded in fastening upon it, thereby giving an un- 
natural pernUlnellce and sanctity to what ought to be, 
like all social institutions, capable of change and growth, 
it would probably be found that the systCUl of caste \Vas 
well adapted to that state of society and that forll1 of 
goverUluent which has hitherto existed in India; and 
that if it were suddenly destroyed, l1l0re harll1 than 
good ,vould folIo,v fronl such a change. 
The great objections against the system of castes as 
it exists at present, are
 that it prevents people froln 
dining ,vith ,vhonl they please, from lnal'rying ",holn 
they please, and froln fülIowing what profession they 
please. The mere prohibition of dining together i
 no 
very serious inconvenience, particular1y in Eastern 
countries; and people belonging to different castes, and 
abstaining from lnutual hospitality, may entertain, 
nevertheless, the 1110st friendly relations. Dining to- 
gether among oriental nations has a different ..neaning 
from what it has .with us. It is more than our social 
feeding together. It is dining en famille. Noone 
invites, and no one wishes to be invited. At all events 
there is son1ething mutual in caste. It is not that the 
rich may visit the poor, hut that the poor must not 
visit the rich. It is not that the Brahmnn may invite 
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the Sûdra to dinner, but must not be invite I in turn. 
No one in India is ashamed of his caste, and the lowest 
Pariah is as proud and as anxious to preserve his own 
caste as the highest Bral11nan. The Turas, a class of 
JS'ûdras, consider their houses defiled, and thro,v a way 
their cooking utensils, if a Brahman visit thcIn. 
Another class of Sûdras throw. away their cooking 
vessels if a Bralllnan cDlnes upon their boat. Invite 
one of the lo,vest orders of )
ûdras to a fea
t ,vith a 
European of the highest rank, and he turns a\\ray his 
f.'1ce with the Inost rnarked disgust. 
The prohibition of certain ITIarriages, again, is less 
keenly felt in an Eastern country than it would he 
alnong ourselves. Nor is the prohibition of n1arriages 
the result of caste alone. People hc:1onging to the s:une 
caste are prohibited frOln marrying on account of their 
pedigree. ICulins, Srotriyas, and Vamsagas, though all 
of them Brahmans, win fl"eely dine together, though 
they have scruples about allowing their children to 
Ina1'1'Y' The six di\risions of the caste of the 'ratis, or 
,veave1's, ,vill neither visit nor interlnarry with each 
other. These are social prejudices ,vhich exist in half- 
civilized countrit,s, and ,vhieh eVPI1 in Europp a1'0 not 
quite extinct. Nay, it i
 doubtful ,vhether an ah:-;ollltc 
P rohibition of certain lnarriarres is Inore cruel than a 
1':7 
partial prohibition. It is certainly no cnriou
 hH_'t, 
,,'hich psyC'hologists haye still to explain, that people 
very scldoln htll in 10vp when Inarriage is absolutely 
itnpos
ihle. N o'v, there never has been, an(l there 
never will be, any state of society "rithout the distinc.. 
tions of birth, position, education, and wealth; all(l, in 
order to keep np thcsp distinctions, nlarria
es between 
high and low', ('(lurated and unl'ílucatc(l, rich and poor 
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peo}Jle, DJl1st to a certain extent be discouraged and 
p1'ohibited. In England, ,vhere ,vomen occupy so dif- 
terent a position in society from what they do in the 
East, ,vllerc they are conscious of their own ,vorth and 
of their own responsibility, exceptions win 110 doubt 
occur. A young lord may imagine that a poor govern- 
e.;s is nl01'e beautiful, more charming, more ladylike, 
Ino1'e likely to make him truly happy than any rich 
heiress that happens to be in the 11larket ; the daughter 
of an earl may imagine that the young curate of the yil- 
Iage is more n1anly, more cultivated, nlore of a gentle- 
man, than any of t.he young scions of the nobility; yet 
such is the power of society, such is the hiddèn in- 
fluence of caste, that these n1arriages are violently op- 
posed by f:'lthers and n10thers, by uncles and aunts. In 
countries where such marriages are altogether impos- 
sible, much shedding of tears and breaking of hearts 
are avoided, and the hardship in reality is not greater 
than what e'
ery C0111nl0ner in England endures in ab- 
staining from :f:'llling in love ,vith the n108t charlning of 
the princesses of the Royal Family. 
As to the choice of a profession being circumscribed 
by caste, it may seem to be a great grievance. We 
r
ad but ]ately in a very able article on ca"te in the 
" Calcutta Review: " - 
" The systems by ,vhich a person's studies and pro- 
fession are made dependent on his birth ('an never be 
sufficientJy execrated. The human mind is free, it 
,,'ill not submit to restraints; it ,viII not succumb to the 
regulations of freakish legislators. The Brahman or 
the J{shatriya may have a son whose Inind is ill adapted 
to his hereditary profession; the Vaisya may have a 
son with a natural dislike for a counting-house, and the 
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Sûdra 111ay have talents superior to his birth. If they 
be forced to adhere to their hereditary professions their 
111inds must deteriorate." 
No\v, this is language applicable to England in the 
nineteenth century, but hardly to India. 'Vher
 there 
i8 a well organized systeln of public education, a boy 
111ay choose \"hat profession he likes. But ,,,here this 
is not the case, the father n10st likely will be the best 
teacher of his SOll. Even in Ellgland the puL1ic ser- 
vice has but very lately been thrown open to an classes, 
and we heard it stated by one of the Inost en1inent Inen 
that the Indian Civil Service ,,"ould 110 longer be fit for 
the sons of gel1tlen1en. \Vhy? Because one of the 
elected candidates wa
 the son of a Illissionary. 1'he 
systen1 of caste, no doubt, has its disaJyantages, but 
nInny of then1 are inherent in human society, and are 
felt in England as \vell as in India. 
There nlay See!l1 to be an essential distinction be- 
hveen raste ill India. and caste in Europe, the one be- 
ing invested \vith a sacred character and supposed to be 
unchangeable, the other being based n1crel y on tradi- 
tional prpjudices and alncnable to the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion. But that sacred character uf easte is a 
nl<:
re inlPosition of the pricsts, and conlel be relllO\'ed 
,vithout rCllloving at the smne tiu1C those necessary 
social di
tin('tions ,vhich arp clnbodied in India in the 
system of caste. In a country governed, if not poljt- 
ically, at least intellectually, by priests, the constant ap- 
peal to divine rjght, divine grace, di\'ine illstitutiolls, 
loses llluch of its real Ineaning. rrhongh the BJ.ah- 
mans Inay appeal to the" Laws of 
lann," these Laws 
of l\lanu, like the Canon La\v of the Church of !{olne, 
are not nnchang,.a1le. The Bralunans the]n
elves \'io.. 
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late these laws daily. They accept gifts from Sûdras, 
though 
Ianu declares that a Brahman shall not accept 
gifts frolll a Sûdra. They will bo\v before a ric h 
banker, however lo\v his caste, and they ,viII sit on the 
saine carpet and at the feet of a Sûdra, though :àianu 
declares (VIII. 281), "A nlan of the lowest class 
anxious to place himself on the s:l1ne seat with one of 
the highest, is to be banished with a lnark branded on 
his back," etc. In fact, ho\yever unchangeable the 
la ws of caste may seem in the eyes of the Bralul1ans, 
they have only to open their eyes, to read their ancient 
,yorks, and to look at the society around then1, in order 
to convince theIllselves that caste is not proof against 
the changes of time. The president of the Dharilla- 
sabhâ at Calcutta is a Sûdra, while the secretary is a 
Brahman. Three fourths of the Bral11nans in Bengal 
are the servants of others. l\Iany traffic in spirituous 
liquors, some procure beef for the butchers, and wear 
shoes luade of CO\V leatller. Some of the Brahmans 
themselves are honest enough to ac1ulit that the La,vs 
of l\Ianu ,vere intended for a different age, for the 
nl'ythical SatyaYllga, \yhile the Laws of the l{a1iyuga 
,vere written by Parâsara. In places like Calcutta and 
BOlllbay the contact ,vith English society exercises a 
constant attrition on the system of castes, and produces 
silently and imperceptibly a greater effect than can 
ever be produced by violent declaulation against th0 
iniquity of caste. As soon as the fenlale population of 
India can be raised from their present degradation; as 
soon as a better education and a purer religion win 
have inspired the 'YOlnen of India ,vith feelings of 
1110ral responsibility and self-respect; as soon as they 
have learned - what Christianity alone can teach- 
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tl1at in the true love of a woman there is sonlething L'1r 

bo\?e the la \v of caste or the curses of priests, their 
influence \yill be the n10st po,verfnl, on the one side, to 
break throl1O'l1 the artificial for1118 of caste, and on the 
M 
other, to luaintain in India, as elsewhere, the true ca:::te 
of rank, lllanners, intellect, and character. 
\Vith many of the present Inissionaries, the abolition 
of caste has become a fixed idea. Some of the early 
ROlDan Catholic Inissionaries, no doubt, ,,,cnt too far in 
their toleration of caste, but S01ue of the most efficient 
Protestant luissionaries, men of the school of Schwarz, 
have never joined in the indiscriminate condCll1natioll 
of caste, and have allowed their Christian converts to 
keep up, undl'r the natHc of caste, those social dis- 
tinctions which in European countries are nlaintainecl 
by public opinion, by the good feeling and the self-re- 
spect of the lo,ver classes, and, ,,-here nece
sary, by 
the power of the la,,-. As regards the private life of 
the natives, their lllatcll-nlaking, their hospitality, their 
etiquette, and their rules of precedence, it would be 
un wise for missionaries as ,,?ell as for the Government 
to attenlpt any sudden interference. \Vhat ,,'ould peo- 
ph.> say in England if Parlimnent, after adnlitting the 
Jews, ,vere to insist on l\Ir. Ncwdegate slwking hands 
,vith Baron l{othschild, or asking the Jewish nlelllbers 
to his dinner parties? IIow ,yould the L'1shiollable 
l)CCUpants of our church P('w
 in their cri
p 1l1uslin 
dresses like it if tIle bishops were to require that the)' 

hollld sit side by si(le with 11]('11 in oily fustian jackets? 
f10\v would our ballkers and (
uakers hear any inter- 
fercnce ,vith their systenl of nlarrying, if possiLlc, 
within their own f:unilic:-, ? 
There are 
 however, certain points ,,'here tlw Gov- 
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rn:l1ent win have to interfere with caste, and ".here 
it n1ay do so without violating any pledge and ,vithout 
rousing any serious opposition. If any of its Indian 
suhjects are treated \vith indignity on account of their 
caste, the LnV" ,vin have to give them protection. In 
former tin1es a Pariah ,vas obliged to carry a bell- 
the very nalne of Pariah is derived fronl that beIl- in 
order to give ,yarning to the Bralnnans, who (night be 
ponuted by the shadow of an outcast. In l\Ialabar., a 
N ayadi defiles a Brahnlan at a distance of seventy- 
four paces; and a N ayeI', though himself a Sûclra, 
,vould 
hoot one of these degraded races if they ap- 
proached too near. Here the duty of the Governnlcnt 
is clear. 
Secondly, no attention should he paid to caste in any 
contract which the Government Inakes \vith the na- 
tives. 'Yhere natives are to be 8lnployed, ,vhether in 
the civil or n1Ílitary service, no concession should be 
made to the punctilio of caste. Soldiers must not only 
fight to
ether, but they must live and lness together. 
Those who have any conscientious objeC'tions must 
stay away. 
Thirdly, caste lnust be ignored in an publie institu- 
tions, suc It as schools, hospitals, and prisons. Rail way 
companies cannot provide separate carriages for each 
of the fifty castes that l11ay wish to travel by them- 
selves, nor can Government provide separate forIns, or 
,yards, or cells for Brahmans and 
'ûdras. Firrnness 
on the part of the Governlnent is an that. is required. 
At l\Iadras a few Pariah boys ,,"cre admitted at the 
High-school. The Ot1H
)" boys rebelled, and forty left 
the school. After a tIme, ho,,"pver, t\venty returned, 
and the spell ,vas broken. 
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TIle nllfo:SIOnaries are 110t obliged to act with the 
saIne rigor. Tbeir relation to the natives, and parti- 
cularly to their converts, is a private relation, and 
nluch of their success ,viII depend on their discrction 
in dealing with native prejudices. A Hindu ".ho em- 
braces Christianity loses caste, and is cut off from 
all his friends. But if he was brought up as a gentlp- 
man, it is not fair that, as a Christian, he should be 
forced to mix ,,-ith other converts, his inferiors in hirth, 
education, and manncrs. M Hch offense has been given 
by the lnissionarics by Inaintailling that no one can be 
a true eon vert who refuses to eat and drink with his 
fello\\r-converts. " The kingdolll of God is not nleat 
and drink." The social position of the COJ1yerts in 
India will be for a long time a shlll1Llillg-block. Na- 
tiye converts are not admitted to English caste, and it 
is the dread of this isolated position which acts most 
powerfllIIy against conversion. The l\Iohanlmedans 
admit IIindu converts into their 0"-11 society, and treat 
eyerv l\Ills:-;u1man un terms of ennalitv. Christian s(}- 
. . j oJ 
ciety in Tndia is hardly able to do this, and it is a ques 
 
tion whethcr even the pun'st religion will be ablP to 
overcomc that decp-rooted feeling of caste which (Ii. 
vided the Ârya frml1 the Dasyu, and which still di,-idcs 
the white European fron1 the dark Asiatic. l\[easures 
mu
t hü adopt('d to gÌ\'c to t1l0 TJindns ,yho accept 
Chri:..;tianity sOlnethillg in plaee of the cash' whieh they 
]o:'\c. In a certain sense }}O nUl.ll ought to Lc without 
caste, without friends who take care of hinl, without 
cOInpanions ,,'ho \yatch hiIn, without n

ociatcs whose 
goo(l opinioJl he valucs, ,,,itIH'ut c01npanions ,,,itb ,,,hOln 
lw can work for a ('01111110n cansc. 1"he healthy lift' of 
a i'dlitieal b()(l

 can only he supportecl by Ineans of as. 
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sociations, circles, leagues, guilds, clans, clubs, or par- 
ties; and in a country where caste takes the place of 
all this, the abolition of caste ,yould be tantamount to 
a complete so.cial disorganization. Those ,vho kno,v. 
the Hindus best are the least anxious to see theln ,vith- 
out caste. Colonel Sleen1an remarks: - 
"'Vhat chiefly prevents the spread of Christianity 
is the dread of exclusion from caste and all its privi- 
leges, and the utter hopelessness of their ever finding 
any respectable circle of society of the adopted relig- 
ion, ,vhich conyerts, or ,vould be converts, to Chris- 
tianity no'" everywhere feel. FOrIn such circles for 
them; lnake the members of these circles excel in the 
exertion of honest and independent industry. Let 
those who rise to enlinence in them feel that they are 
considered as respectable and important in the so("ial 
systeln as the servants of Government, and converts 

Tin flock around you fron1 alI parts and froln all classes 
of the Hindu conul1unity. I have, since I haye been 
in India, had, I may sar, at least a score of Hindu 
grass-cutters turn l\1:ussuln1ans, merely because the 
grooms and the other grass-cutters of my establish- 
nlent happened to be of that religion, and they could 
neither eat, drink, nor sn10ke with them. Thousands 
of Hindus, all over India, becon1e every year l\lus- 
sulmans fronl the same motive, and "re do not get 
the same number of converts to Christianity, Inerel:' 
because ,ve cannot offer then1 the same advantages. I 
aln persuaded that a dozen such estahlishn1ents as that 
of 1\1:1'. Thon1as Ashton, of Hyde, as described by a 
physician of 1\Ial1cheste1', and noticed in 1\11'. Baines' 
admirable work on the cotton manufactures of Great 
Britain (page 447), ,vould do more in the ,vayof con- 
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version 
nnong the people of India than has eyer yet 
been dOI1P by all the religious establishments, or ever 
,,,in be done by them, ,vithout some such aid." 
Caste, 'v hich has hitherto proved an irhpedilnen t to 
the cOllyersion of the Hindus, Inay in future becon1e 
one of th(> most pow(1rful engines for the conversion 
not nlere1.r of individuals, but of whol
 classes of In- 
dian society. Caste cannot be abo1ished in India, and 
to attelnpt it would be one of the Inost hazardous opera- 
tions that ,vas ever perfonned on a living political 
body. As a religious institution caste will die; as a 
social institution it win live anù inlprove. Let the 
Sûdras, or, as they are called in Tanli], the Petta 
Pitteï, the children of the honse, grow into free labor- 
ers, the Vaisyas into ,vealthy JIwrchants, the l{shatri.ras 
into powerful barons, and let the Bra]nnans aspire to 
the position of that intellectual aristocracy which is the 
only true aristocracy in truly civilized countries, and 
the {(>lH' castes of the Veda will not be out of <late in 
the nineteenth century, nor ant of place in a Christian 
country. But all this l11ust be t1.0 work of tillie, 
" l'l1e teeth," as a native ,vriter, says, '" fall off'them- 
scIves in old age, but it is painful to extract then1 in 
I " 
yout 1. 
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ABA 
A BACUS, ii. 285, 286, 288, 289, 
290, 291; .Mensa Pythag-orea 
called -, 285; l'ythag-ol'{'an -, 
286; suppres
ed by the Arabs, 289, 
:Hl. 
Abd, servant, i. 353. 
Abd-allah, servant of God, i. 353. 
Abhidharma, by-Jaw, i. lfJ3, 22:3,280, 
281 n. 1; metaph'y
ics of the 
Buddhists, 222, 280; compiled hy 
Kâ.syapa, 280; propounded by 
Buddha, when he Was fift.r-oue 
years old, 281 n. 1. 
Abiponcs in South ..Améri('a, Cou- 
vade among- the -, ii. 278. 
Abraham, Abram, Pl'. xi., xii., 
xxviii.; i. 43, 59, 14-8, 14!), 130. 
156,157,343, 3G3-iO, 372; tempta- 
tion of -, 59: taith of-, :363, ûG7; 
- friend of (;od, 3G7; God of-, 
3(;8. 
Absolute, i. 248, 2:j9; forms of the 
-, 249. 
A-bluldha, not t'nlightencll, i. 228. 
Abu ,Jafar .:\Iohammcd Ben )lû:-;3. 

\.lI
hâ.rizmi, ii. 
8:j, 204; tmlls- 
latOi. of the 
i<1dhållta of Brahllla- 
g'l1pta, 28U; this trall
lati()ll, the 
.. (
I'eat Sindhinll," translated 
ag-ain into Latin, 'i8;:;. 
.\.bulfarn!I, 01(1 Arabic prayer men- 
tiollc<L hy -, i. :n2. 
.\ea('ia Sl1m3, or Sami, ii. 20l. 
Achæmcniall, i. 'm, 83, 86, 89, 95, 
lW, 11il, 'if;/); - dynasty. 
(jO; - 
in
cription
, 89, IW, 21;0; lan- 
guage of the -, 7U, 83. 
.\ehcl'O{' ii. 70 II. 2. 


ÆS 
Achilles, ii. 106, 107. 
Acosta, i. 318; Historia natural y 
moral. - Historia del X ueyo 
Orùe, ii. 112 n. 1. 
Adam. i. 150. 151,347.354; ii.253; 
- identifiecl with Yhna, i. 150. 
- son of (;od, i. 347. 
Ad<lik (American reindeer), clan of 
the, i, 313. 
Adelard of Bath, ii. 201. 
àô<<:^ /Jó<;, àðE>"q,
, ii. 23. 
Adelun
's 
lithridate
, i. 21. 
Adeps, d in -, ii. 184 n. 1. 
Ader Berzin, well acquainted with 
the anci('nt poems of the Per
ians, 
i. !)5. 
.Adll\-ar.nl
 (a

istants) = Hathwis- 
)mre, i. ] 05. 
Aditi, the sun called f:1.Ce of -, ii. 
85. 
ÂditYR. i. 44, 47; ii. 131, 3:30. 
- Hie sun, ii. 131; class of g-otls, i. 
47; ii. 3:JO: - created by Brah- 
man, ii. :3=10. 
Ad.ietati
 of 'V abo.iee
, i. 313. 
Adonis \ Lorù), Dcitv in Phcllicia, i. 
:J(iO W 
AdranllncJech, w(Jr
hippers of. 341. 
ædes, tpmpJ('. allll hou
e, i. 2:;7. 
âiÀlo l , iii. 'i!J, 31. 
Æolians, (;rcek tru<litions about the 
-, i. 3'i7. 
..cEolic, ii. :; 1- 
æf)uor, ii. 47, 7
)' 
ãepaa., ii. 87 11. 1. 
res, æri
, ii. 4:>. 
Aêshma daè\ a, the Zend spirit of 
concupiscence (
\smo(teus), i. H5. 
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Æ
ir, might of Odin and the, ii. 234-, 
238. 
Æsop, ii, 230. 
Aëthlios, king of Elis, ii. 78. 
Aëtius, ii. 110. 
Africa, East coast of, i. 51; ii. 208. 
South Africa, beast fables, RC'y- 
nard the Fox in -, 210 n. 1,267. 
Couyade in Africa. 279 i Deyil 
painted white in -, 281. 
African, ii. 83, 208,215. Bctshuana, 
an - dialect. 83. 
a,qâ, she-goat, ii. 42. 
A,qâtasatru, mnr(lerer of his father, 
the king- of Mag-arlha, i. 213; - 
king of Kâsî, ii. 336. 
Ag-athon, ii. 14. 
Age, four ages of the world of the 
Par
is, Brahmans, i. 149, 150, 151. 
- in Genesis, they neyer a
sumeil 
the form of a theor
', i. 150 i the 
Greeks believed really in fÌ\
e, and 
not in four, i. 151 i Satyayuga, 
mythical age, ii. 354; Tretâ age, 
ii. 330. 
ager, ii. 43. 
Age!'iJaos, Leader of the people, i. 
259. 
AgIaophamm
, by Lobeck, ii. 14 n. 4. 
Agni, fire, i. 27, 28, 33, 3!, 37, 68, 
235, 2=38, 354-, 362, 372; ii. 35 TI. 
1; 101, 131, 133-13G, 174-176,333, 
33!; h
'Il1n to -, i. 33, 34; horses 
^ of -, ii. 133. 
Agnîdhra, i. 106. 
Agniminr1ha. Ì. 106, 
8gouti teeth, ii. 277. 
8.Qra, field, ager, ii. 43. 
Ag-rippa, l\fenenins, "the dispute be- 
tween the bellv and the other 
memne!"s of the "bodv" told by -, . 
ii. 231. 
 
åypóç, ii. 43. 
ah, root -, i. 156. 
ahan, (lay, ii. 8!), 135. 
Ah:mâ, Dame for dawn, i. 235; ii. 
90. 
Aharm:m. i. 136. 
ahenens (ahel':), ii. 4-5. 
ahi. serpent, i. !)!); ii. 42, 167. 
nhmi (Zend), I am, i. 12!; ii. 18. 
Ahrens, Dial. Græ(', ii. 
13 TI. 1. De 
Dialecto Dorica, ii. 128, lß5 n. 1, 
171 n. 1- 
.Ahriman, the evil pl)Wer, i. 150, 151, 
15:2, 170; ii. 167. 
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ALG 
Ahriman i. e. ailgro mainyus, i. 152 
- Åzhi dahâka, ofr
pring of -, ii. 
167. 
ahu, lord, i. 156. 
Ahura, i. e. JÏ\-ing, i. 124; creator of 
the world, i, 152; - means lord as 
well as alw, i. 15ß. 
Ahum mazda, i. 24, 124, 138. 
- the sUIJreme deity of Zoroaster, i. 
24-, 23. 
- cOlUlllunication of - to Zoroaster, 
i. 124-. 
Aida, the son of Idâ, ii. 101. 
AUJ"Y}ç, ii. 182. 
aighe {Irish}, ii. 42. 
aill-lif, ii. 51. 
Ainos, The - or Hairy 1\Ien (A. S. 
Bickmore), ii. 277 n. 1. 
ain
, ii. 51. 
airgiod, ii. 45. 
Airyana yaêqa (the seed of the Ar- 
yan), i. l!G, 147,157. 
ais, ii. 45. 
Ais,'arikas, followers of Buddha, i. 
230. 
Aitareya-Brâhmana, i. 101-113. 
atÉ, ii. 42. 
Ajdahak, serpent, ii. 168. 
åICO'Í, ii. 70. 
Akri:;ios, ii. 1 G5. 
akr-s, ii. 43. 
Akudunnia, ii. 18! n. 1. 
Albirûni, ii. 292. 
åÀn..þa, ii. 184 n. 1. 
Alexander the Great, i. 14, 62, 66, 
80, 88, 171, 233, 28U; ii. 37 n. 1. 
- conquest and invasion of India, i. 
80
 233, 289. 
- Zoroastrian books destroyed by 
-, i. 88, 171. 
Alexandria, Pro xxix.; i. 132, 149, 
230 n. 2, 2!H, 3-!-5; ii. 286, 290. 
- contact between Jews .and Greeks 
at, i. 132; the Old Testameut and 
the A ,'esta at the !"ame time trans- 
lated into Greek at -, i. 14!J. 
- Clemens of, Pro xxix.; i. ;!30 
TI.2. 
- merchanb of U !l.1ayinî attracted 
toward
, ii. 2fJO. 
'AÀE
.lCalCoç, name of Apollo and 
Zeus, ii. 88. 
Alfred, Anglo-Saxon of, i. 21; ii. 
249. 
AIg-oritimi de numero Indorurn, Ü. 
285. 



ALl 
AJi1at, tr:m
lated by Herodotus by 
OÙPa.vil1. i. ;372. 
Alkimeneil, ii. 170. 
AlkiIlOO
, palace of -, ii. 9, 
AJlah, i. iJG7, :172. 
AlIahaLatl, ii 114, 123. 
AlIat, i. 372. 
Allfadir, the father of AlJ, ii. 100, 
1
4:. 
AlIophyJic, or Turanian tribes, ii. 
253. 
Almâmflll, Khalif, ii. 285, 28f1. 
Almokaffa's work Kal-!la lJimna, ii. 
22.). 
A1om, i. 32!). 
Alphahet, Chinese, i. 2!IO, 2!Jï. 
- Greek, u
ed for numerical pur- 
po
es, ii. 
fl4. 
- 
an
krit, i. 29l. 
Al l' zza, i, 372. 
âma-ad, ii. 44:. 
Amalaberg, niece of Theodoric, ii. 
110. 
Ambag"npitya, i. ID3. 
America. Central, i. 311, a17, 
22; ii. 
2G8, 21m. 
- Korth, i. 310, 311, 31G, 317; ii. 
2fj4, 271, 27
. 
- Ru
sjan, i. 3
4. 
- South, i. 317, 322; ii. 2G4, 278, 
27f1. 
- ancient inhabitants, natiYe
, abo- 
riginal rares of, i. 322, ;
2:
. :l27. 
- Spani
h Conquest of, i. 2:W, 324 
n. l. 
- Popul Yub (hi
tory of the rivi1ized 
rac('s in C. .\.), i. :109-3:16. 
- hieroglyphics in N. A., i. :no; 
scattered ruins of ancient -, i. 320. 
- scrawls of the wandrring tribes of 
K. A., i. 313. 
- Bridge of Hell imag-ined hy the 
nath"es of N. amI S. A.. ii. 2fì4-, 
271. 
- Couvade in N. and S. \., ii. 278, 
279. 
- Popular Traditions of C. A., ii. 
2fì8. 
- Superstitions of the Sioux Indians 
of 
. A.. ii. 271. 
- Supposed mi
ration from the 

 (,rthea
t of hin, to the North- 
west of .A., ii. 271. 
American antiquities, i. 320, 321, 
323. 
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AP 
American, hieroglyphic manuscripts 
of the, i. 321. 
-languages, i. 322; life little valued 
by some - tribes, i. 57; Manuscrit 
Pictographique Américain, i, 309 
n. 2; )Iyths of-antiquity, Be
 
Popol Vuh. 
- pictography, i. 311. 
- traditions, i. 328; ii. 270. 
Amorite, gods of the -, i. 363. 
Amphitrite, ii. 32. 
Amphitryo, ii. 111. 
Amrita, 
oma or '-, ii. 202. 
Amulius, ii. 1G4. 
AJLI'KO<;, ii. 18G. 
Ananda, compiler of the first Basket 
(the Sûtra
) of the Tripitaka, i. 
280. 
Anâthapindada, i. 203, 213. 
å.Jla.ToÀa.i, ii. 7!J. 
å.JlÔpá.ÔE)..pO<; li V ôpa.ÔÉ).111, ii. 29. 
Ànd vari, the dwarf, ii. 108. 
å.-vEIþ
Ó<;, ii. 31. 
Angiras, rlh-ine tribe: ii. 200. 
angi-s, ii. 42. 

\ngles, and Saxon
, ii. 188. 
Anglo-Saxon, i. 8, 21; ii. 25, 27, 29, 
4
. 43, 48, 90, 1l!J, 187, 188, 236, 
24:-1, 255. 
- of Alfred, i. 2l. 
anguiIJa, ii. 4-4:. 
angui
, ii. 42. 
allgury-s, ii. 42. 
Anhuma. (Ormazd), i. 136. 

\njmal
, ii. 41, 4:2, 210 - fables, ii. 
210; names of domestic-, ii. 41, 42. 
Anirllddha, ii. 1:36. 
An-isvara. lord-less, atheistic, i. 279. 
.Anna, i. 310. 

\nnamelech, worshippers of, i. 341. 
Allquetil DupC'rron, i. 79, 80, 89, 
117, 119, 1:33, aa. HG, IGO; ii. 
133 11. 1; first translator of the 
Zend-Ànsta, i. 7
; this tran..la. 
tion m
HIe with the a
si8tance of 
Du
toor DârâlJ, i. 119. 
ansel', ii. 4:2. 
antarikshaprâ, ii. 100. 
Antigone, ii. 1:38 n. 1. 
AIl\'nri SlihaiIi, by Husain Vaiz, ii. 
.).");) ')'){j 2'10 
- t;'a;l;ïat'ed' b;. Professor Ea8twick, 
ii. 2:!6. 
Anyatallplaksha, lake, ii. 101. 
ap, âpas, i. 27; ii. 79, 200. 
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APA 
Apatê, or fraud, ii. 76, or N;rx, ii. 
ï6. 
Apa,-arga, release, i, 279. 
Apestak, Pehlevi for Avesta (au- 
thorized text), i. 120. 
Apestako, Semitic form of Avesta, i. 
!IO. 
Aphrodite, ii. 100, 136. 
Apices, given in Doëthius, ii. 287. 
Apollo, Apollon, i. 30. 237. 2:3!J, 355, 
300; ii. GG, G8, 73, 83, 88, 
2, 93, 
99 n. 1, 111, 112, 146, 156, 102, 
232. 
- 
1j
toç, ii. 73. 
- Delphiall-, ii. 111. 
- Etymology of A. not yet found, ii. 
156. 
- A"KYJyÉVYJÇ, son of Light, ii. 73; ora- 
cle of Â. at l'ytho, ii. 68. 
- myth of A. and Daphne, ii. 92, 93, 
15G. 
Apollonic theology, ii. 14G. 
Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 27:3. 
- Couyade mentioned in A. R. 
Argonautica, ii. 273 n. 1. 
Apophasis, daughter of .Epimetheus, 
ii. 70. 
Apsaras, ii. 200. 
Áptya, i. 96. 
Aquilonia, ii. 184 "1. 1. 
aI', root-, ii. 42 (for ploughing), 136 
n. 2, 138 n. 2. 
ar (Gaelic), ii. 43. 
Arab, i. 92,94, 160, 338, 340, 371; ii. 
223, 284, 292, 
- conquest of Persia by the Arabs, 
i. 92, 93; ii. 225. 
Arah branch of the Semitic family, i. 
340. 
- in 
\frica and Rpain, ii. 285, 286. 
- of Bagdan, ii. 292. 
-l'igures borrowed ti'om the, ii. 284. 
- initiated into the !'cience of In- 
dian ciphering under Khalif Al- 
mâmûn, ii. 285. 
-Figures used by the Arabs in 
AtÙca and Spain, ii. 285, 28ü. 
- have two sets of figures, ii. 287. 
-. adopted the Coptic ligures in 
Eg-ypt, ii. 288. 
- ad
)pte(l in Spain, as they did in 
Greece and Egypt, the figures 
there in nse, ii. 28!J. 
Arabia, i. D 1, 36G, :372. 
- idolatry of the Semitic tribes of, 
i. ;
GG. 
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Arabia, the Semitic inhabitants of 
Arabia worshipped not only gods, 
but goddesses also, i. 372. 
Arabian dialect, ii. 8. 
- Nights, i. 331. 
- Pre-ì\Iohanuuedan ldeas of the 
Nomads of the .Arabian peninsula, 
Pl'. xiii. 
Arabic, Old A. prayer, i. 372. 
- figures, ii. 288 sqq. 
- studv of A. and mathematics in 
SpaÜl, ii. 2
1. 
- treatises on arithmetic, ii. 289. 
tÌpÚXl'17, ii. 45. 
arad, aradyr, ii. 43. 
aradar, ii. 43. 
Arago, Freycinet and Arago's V oy'. 
age to the Eastern Ocean, i. 312. 
Aramean dialect, ii. 8. 
al'anea, ii. 45. 
Aranyaka, i. 71. 
Ararat, i. 155. 
arare, ii. 42. 
aratrum, ii. 43. 
Arawaks of Surinam, ii. 276. 
Araxes, i. 146, 147,154. 
Arbaces, the l\Iede, i. 100. 
Arbhu, ii. 126. 
Arbuda, ii. 178. 
Archipelago, Couvade in the Eastern, 
ii. 279. 
Arda Virâf, i. 88. 
Ardcshir, inscription of, i. 89. 
ardhr, ii. 43. 
Ares, ii. 70 n. 1. (By H. D. 
Iüller). 
arg, i. 23 n. 2. 
argentum, ii. 46 
Argonauts, ii. 162. 
Argos, ii. 111. 112, 154, 170. 
- royal family of, ii. 111. 
Argos, worship of Here in, ii. 112. 
- Tales of Thebes and, ii. 154. 
IIp'Y''por;, ii, 45, 
Arhat (rahat), i. 285. 
Ariosto, ii. 131 n, 1. 
Aristotle, i. DO, 185, 236, 313; ii. 5, 
78n.!. 
-Metaphysics of, ii. 78 n. 1. 
-l>olitica of, i. :313. 
- Saint-l-f ilaire, trnnslator of. i. 185. 
Arithmetic, ii. 284, 289, 29f) 2
1. 
- Arabic trentises on, ii. 289. 
- the Ambs received their - from 
India directly, 290. 
- work of .Philip Calander on, 284 
arj an, ii. 43. 
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arkla-s, ii. 43, 
iï. pKTO ", ii. 42. 
ìípOTpOJl, ii. 43. 
åpovv, ii. 42. 
t'ípo"pa, ii. 43. 
Arran, i. 146-149, 156. 
art, ii. 42. 
.\rt1\XerXes II., i. 88, 
al"tha, i. 215; ii. 138 n. 1 
Arthur, stories of, i. 195. 
al"ti, ii. 43. 
. \ rulla, ii. 133 n. 1. 
Aru
, ii. 133 n. 1. 
Artlsha (the young sun, the child of 
Dyaus), ii. 133, 134, 135, 136. 
Arushî (cow), ii. 131--136. 
anras IN. arviin), .Fern. árushi, Ü. 
1:J
, 133. 
an"at (N. arvft), Fern. arvati, ii. 130, 
1:31, 13
, 136, 137 n. 2: 138 n. 2, 
urVLllll, ii. 43. 
Àrva, i. 61; ii. 323-325. 
..\ rya, i. 203, 2
6; ii. 315, 318, 320- 
32:3, 3
U, 337, 351. 
- Vistinction of color between the 
:\.rya
 and the Dasyus, ii. 321- 
- originally only two castes, Âryas 
allli non-Aryas, or the bright and 
the dark races, ii. :J21. 
- only admitted to the sacrifices, ii. 
330. 
Âryabhatta, Dr. ßhao Daji, on the 
, ag-e of, ii. 28
 n. l. 
Aryaman, ii. 333. 
Aryan civili
ation, ii. 2D. 
- color, ii. 176, 3:n. 
- conquerors of India, ii. 172. 
- customs, ii. 2fjO, 2ti1. 
- dialect:" ii. HI, 2:j, U, ao, 41. 12;). 
- fables, ii. 2:31, 243. 
- family, i. Gl, 6:J, 81; ii. 22, 29, 32, 

.m, 47, 50, 148, ID5, 2:31, 24;), 253, 
2d8,25U. 
- folklore of the - nations, ii. 
IUd. 
- king
hip, and kingly government 
among the - nation
, ii. 255, 256. 
- mythology, ii. 83, 88,93,138,139, 

d7. 
- numerals, ii. 49-51. 
- separation (disper
iou) of the - 
tribes, ii. 150, 17U, 22.1, 22
1, 2GO. 
- the Veda, the theogony of the - 
ruccs, ii. 76, 
- words, ii. 51, 54, 130. 
ar., to be, i. l:JG; ii. 18. 
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assail, ii. 42. 
asaukumâryam, ii. 173. 
Asbj örnsen, Mr., ii. 217. 
ascendo, i. 83 n. 1. 
Asclepias Acida, ii. 202. 
Ascoli, Frammenti Linguistici by, ü. 
149 n. 1. 
Ash, Ash-tree, ii. 193, 201, 202, 
204. 
- healing virtue of tbe ash, ii. 204. 
- Y ggdrasil, ii. 202. 
Asha vahista, the best purity, i. 
12-1, 
Ash dflhak, i. 97. 
Ashima, worshippers of, i. 3-11. 
Asbtaroth, worshippers of, 341. 
ashiau, ii. 51. 
asi, sword, ii. 46. 
Asia, Central, i. 189, 210 n. 1, 232, 
24-:3, 2G6. 
- barbarians of C. A., i. 243. 
- civilization among the tribes of 
C. A., i. 266. 
- intellectual intercourse between 
the Indian peninsula and the 
northern continent of, i. 255. 
- languages of, i. 22. 
- Migration of tales from - to the 
North of Europe, ii. 2:H. 
- 
Iinor, ii. 46. 
Asiatic Researches, i. 190, 279 n. 1, 
281 u. 1; ii. 33 11. 1. 
- Society of Bengal, i. 188, 296; ii. 
294. 
- - Calcutta, i. 196; ii 294,304. 
- - London, i. 188, 197, 277; ii. 33 
n. 1, 289 11. 1, 294. 
- - Pari
, i. 188, 197, 277; ii. 168 
n. 2, 287. 
asila-s, ii. 42. 
ßsilu, ii. 42. 
nsinus, ii. 42. 
asmad, ii. 27. 
a
mi, ii. 18, Gl. 
Asmodeus (l':
hem-dev), i. 14;J. 
Asoka, Pro xxiv.; i.I4. 194, 220,221, 
253, 2!)4, 295, 2!)7, 2
1U. 
- the Constant.ine of India, Pro xxiv. 
 
i. 14. 
- the Buddhist Con
tantine, i. 220. 
- Fdicts of A. þre:<ocn'ed on the 
1.ock9 of IJh:mli, (;irnar, and Ka. 
purdig-iri, i. 2;'3, 2V4. 
- Hanskrit of the time of, i. 297. 
aspa, ii. 42. 

ru, ii. 89. 
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ASS 
Assyrian, 1. 5, 141. 
- dynasties, i. 5. 
- invasion into Persia, i. 99. 
Astagiri mountain, i. 287. 
Asterodia, name of Selene, ii. 79. 
à.UTfp íHS-, ii. 65. 
;í. UT , ii. 40. 
Astyages ( corruption of Azhi da- 
l:âka), ii. 1G4-, 167, 1G8. 
asu, breath, i. 156; ii. 61. 
[vm (as\'a), ii. 42. 
a
ur"a, ii. 175. 
asv:;' ii. 42, 
19 n. 1 (ï1T1TOS-). 
M\'â. the mare, name for Dawn, ii, 
12
. 
Asnllâ.rana, i. 14, lOG n. 1. 
As\'attha, ii. 201, 202, 203, 205. 
As\'ins, the two, ii. 91. 
a
\'n, ii. 42. 
3

lIa, lem., ii. 42. 

-\.t l>, ii. 70. 
athair, ii. 21. 

\thaJTa-veda, i. 8, 9, 15, 40, 47, 70 
n. 1, 72; ii. 134 ll. 1, 203, 314; the 
Ath. intended for the Brahman, or 
overSeer of the !'acri fice, i. 9. 
- Hymn taken from the Ath , i. 40. 
- )!vstira] formula!' of the. ii. 203. 
- Aih. of later origin, ii. 314. 
Athene, ii. 
;lll 1. 
- myth of, ii. 93 n. 1. 
'AfJ
v
, ii. 17
. 
Athenodoros, ii. 70 n. 1. 
Athens, i. 3, 345; ii. 2, 341. 
- Pantheon of: i. 3. 
Áthwya, i. 
G, 176. 
Atithigva, i. 32. 
Atiyâ,qa, priest of, ii. 326. 
AtIi, ii. 109, 110. 
Âtman (self), i. 69; ii. 3]6. 
- Âtmanas tushtis (man's own 
judgment), last source of law, ii. 
316. 
Atropatene, i. 146. 
Atropos, ii. 152. 
Attakathâs, commentaries brought 
by .:\Iahinda to Ceylon, i. 194. 
Attica, ii. 88. 
Attila, ii. 110, 112. 
Aubin, i. 320, 321. 
Aucassin, ii. 273. 
A ufrecht, ii. 27 11. 2, 185 n. 3. 
auhsan, ii. 42. 
avw, ii. 1:37 n. 2. 
Auramazda, Auramazdjg ., ::n 159. 
"l.VPWV, ii. 137 n. !. 
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Aurnavâbha, ii. 174. 
Aurora (Ushâsâ), i. 78; ii. 46,128. 
132 n. 1, 137 n. 2, 22G. 
aurum, ii. 4G, 137 n. 2. 
AUf\'a, last of the Bhl'igus, ii. 339. 
Aus (present), i. 353. 
Aus-alla, i. 353. 
ausha, ii. 136. 
Australia, i. 42 n. 1; ii. 29, 260, 281. 
- The Aborigines of A. (Oldfield); 
i. 42 n. 1. 
- Mourning in A., ii. 281. 
Austrasia, ii. 110. 
Au
tmsjall, the Kibelunge deI'n'ed by 
some from the Â. history, ii. 111. 
aVTóxHovt;s-, ii 69. 
Auxiliary verbs, ii. 17_ 18, GO. 
A vadâna (parables), i. 292. 
avasthâ, i. 120. 
A\'esta, i. 79-100, 120, 121, 122, 140- 
15ï, 173. 
- (avasthâ), sacred text, i. 120, 122. 
- Zend, proper title of Z.-A., i. 120, 
121. 
- The Zend-Avesta, i. 79-100. 
- Gel1Psis and the Zend-.Avesta, i. 
140-157. 
- A. und die Genesis by Spiegel, i. 
143. 
A vi, ii. 42. 
AYidyâ (ignorance), i. 24:8. 
avi str, ii. 42. 
a\'oir, ii. 63. 
avunculus, ii. 31. 
a\'us, ii. 31. 
axe, ii. 46. 
aras, ii. 45. 
Âyu, i, 32. 
ÂYU:5, ii. 124. 
AZllehak, ii. 168. 
Azhi dah:1ka, i. 97, 98, 99, 152; ii. 
167, 168. 
- Zohak identified by Burnoufwith 
- i.97. 
- Åstyages corruption of A., ii. 
167. 
Aztec, i. 309, 334. 
BAAL (Bel) Lord, i. 341, 359, 360 1 
364, 371, 373. 
- servants of B., i. 371. 
- worshippers of, i. 341. 
Baal-peoI', worshippers of, i. 341. 
Baal-zebub, worshippers of, i, 341. 
Babel, Tower of, i. 333. 
balbutire :ï. 172. 
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Babylon, Pro xii.; i. 5, 22, 113, 142, 
2()ï, 374. 
- lang'uag-es and ideas of B., i. 142. 
-- cuneiturm inscriptions of, i. 374. 
Habdonia, i. 8!}, n I; ii. 3. 
- :-;emitic influcnce of B., i. 89. 
- LiteraturE' of B., ii. 3. 
Baccb.u
, i. 372. 
lhlcon, workg of. ii. 3 
Bactria
 i. 21;6, 2fìï. :2ï1. 
Bactrian firc-wor:--hip, i. 2G7. 
Bactro-Pali in,.:criptions, ii. 2!}3. 
haddha (conditiouc(l), i. 223. 
na
hdad, i. !12, !n: ii. 283, 2D1. 
- AmL
 of B , ii. 2!12. 
- Indian cmha
sy at B., ii. 288. 
Bal:lka, Gârgya, the 8011 of B., ii. 
;J:Jtj. 
Balder, Daldr, i. 240; ii. 106, 107, 
HID. 
- death of It, i. 24-(). 
Balkh, i. 147, 149, 267. 
Ballantyne, I>r., i. 103, 224 D. 1. 
Banier, Abbé, i. 147. 
Baptist missi0naries at Serampore, i. 
:
Ol. 
Baptiste, T., i. 316. 
baril, ex nihilo creavit, i. 132. 
barbara, ii. 172. 173. 
harbamtâ, ii. 173. 
Barharian, Pro x.'tix.; i. 181; Ii. 5, 
44, 32-1. 
ßáp lapoç, ii. 172, 173. 
ßap lapó þaJloL. KâpfÇ, ii. 1;3. 
B
'rbaro!-:--a, Emperor, ii. 169. 
barbarottha (
andal-wood), ii. 172. 
Barham, Francis, i. 276, 282. 
ßIl(TLXEVn, ijX LO ; -, ii. 75. 
Basilius, PI.. xx. 
Rasfjues, ('ouyallp among the, ii. 273. 
Ba
tian. 1)1"., ii. 21i2. 
Basnto It'g-CIICI, ii. 2lO. 
ßãJloç, ii. 47 11. 1. 
Bamldha (Bnclclha), i. 219, 281. 
Bear, ii. 42, 2:30. 
- the Hear and the Gardener, ii. 
2:10. 
Béarn, Couvacle in. ii. 2ïa. 
Bl'a,.:tg, din
rcnt nalll('
 of th
 wild, 
ii. 41, 42. 
Bt'cker, die in":l'hrit'tlicht'n t"ebcr- 
rcste der Kclti:5chen :'prach(-', i 23 
n. 1- 
Beel-
amin (Lort! of IIean'n), i. 
;J;)!). 
Behar or 
Iagat1h3, i. 211. 
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Behring's Straits, ii. 270. 
behter, ii. 243. 
Being, Absolute, i. 225, 227, 24:7, 
231. 
- Di,-ine, i. 231, 279, 329. 
- Immaterial supernatural, i. 350. 
lleitriige zur "E'rg-Icichenrlcn Sprach- 
for:-chung, i. 2=3 11. 1. 
Bel (Baal), imag-e of, rr. xii.; \Vo.... 

hipper::. of, i. :H1. 
Belial, son of, ii. 150. 
belie,-e, to. ii. 237. 
Belile et Dimnl". ii. 2:W. 
Bellerophon. ii. 170-1 !-G. 
nellerophontes. ii. liO. 183. 
Belh.ru:-o., ii. 171, 177, 178. 
Belly, dispute h(-'hvcm the - and 
the other members of the body, ii. 
2:n. 
ReIns, i. !H. 
Benares, Pro x,'i., xxv.; i. 103, 116, 
212. 224, 238. 
- Principal 
cat of learning in In- 
eiia, i. 212. 
- Sanskrit College of -, i. 103, 22-1. 
Benbecula. ii. 2:m.241. 
Benfey, i. !J7; ii. 18U 1l. 1, 242. 
- Oricnt and Occident, edited by, 
ii. 186 n. 1. 
- re
earchcs of, ii. 242. 
Beng
il, Annals of HlIral n., Pro 
x,-iii. n. 1. 
- A
iatic Socich' of n.. i. 1 R
, 2!1(). 
- .Tournal of thè A. S., ii. 287 11. 1, 
2!1-1. 
- three fourths of the nrahmans in 
B. are the 8crnmts of other:-o., ii. 
3-18. 
Beng-ali, i. l1(ì: ii. 221. :120. 
- H. is a 
an!'krit dialect, ii. 320. 
ßb.(Joç, ii. 47 n. 1. 
Beowulf, ii. 187. 
Rerghall
, Physical At1a
 of, i. 158. 
21111.1. 
Bern ( Verona), Dietrich Yon, ii. 110. 
B(-'ro!'us, i. :121. 
Rethl'l, i. 3fi4. 
Bet
huaua, ii. 83. 
1wHcr, ii. 2-1:t 
hhÎ\.-. with yi-, ii. fig. 
hhaclr:l..; ii. 129. 
BhHga\'a,lgítâ. ii. :J:JG. 
Bha
nnlt, i. 203. 20-1, 28G. 
Hhiì.gu\ratl1-l'urâ71a, ii. t:
;j n. 1. 
Bhftg-irathi, ii. 30;). 
Bluw Dl
j i. Dr., ii. 289 Il. 1, 29-1. 
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Bhao Daji, Dr., on the age of Ârya- 
bhatia, ii. 289 n. 1. 
Bharadvå!/a, ii. 126. 
lIhåratas, the people of the - pre- 
served by the prnyer of Visvâmi- 
tra, ii. 325. 
- K usikas or, ii. 334:. 
Bhava, ii. 73. 
Bheka (frog), Bheki (sun), 8tory of, 
ii. 24:5. 
bhikshu (mendicant), i. 209. 
Bhikshuka, i. 204:. 
bhrâtar, ii. 21, 2-1, 31. 
Bhrig-u, ii, 200, a28, 332, 333. 
- tribe of the Bhrigus, 200. 
- Yisvâmitra admitted into the 
Brahmanic family of the, ii. 328. 
- the, slain by the Kshatriyas, ii. 
332,333. 
bhf1, to be, ii. 61. 
Bihle, authority of the, ii. 307. 
- the Church of Rome argued 
ag-ainst the, ii. 314:. 
- the Gothic Bible (of Ulphilas), ii. 
187, 250. 
- tran!'lation of the B. into the Mas- 
sachusetts language, i. 316. 
BiLliotheca Inùica, i. 108 n. 1, 224: 
n. 1, 254 n. 5. 
Bickmore, A.
. (The Ainos or 
Hairy l\Ien), ii. 277 n. 1. 
BiIpav, Le livre des lumières . . . . 
cOlñposé par Ie sage Bilpay 1n- 
dien, ii. 221j. 
Bimbisâra, king of l\Iagadha, i. 212. 
Biot. i. 186, 2M. 
Biscay, Couvade in, ii. 273. 
Bitol, i. 329. 
Ditto, epigram on, Ìi. 10. 
Rkah-hgyur (Kanjur), i. 189. 
Black Sea, Couvade formerly there, 
ii. 274. 
BIeda, ii. 110. 
meek, Dr., ii. 208, 210, 267. 
- Revnard the Fox in South Af- 
ricå, among the Hottentots, dis- 
covered by, ii. 210. 
mödelin, ii. 11C. 
110, ii. 42. 
Boa I', heavenly = Vishnu, ii. 310. 
Bodhisattva, i. 203, 204:, 272, 283, 
284:. 
Bodhisattva dhârallî, i. 204:. 
Hoeckh, Ïi. 2!H. 
Boëthius, ii. 285-288, 291, 2Ð2. 
- Continuator of, ii. 286,292. 
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Boëthius, Apices given in, ii. 288. 
- nine figures ascribed by BoëthiufJ 
to the Pythagoreans, ii. 285. 
- the figures ill the 
IS
. of-coin- 
cide with the earliest Gobar 1ig- 
ures, ii. 287. 
- geomE'try of, ii. 285. 
Bohemian, ii. 29, 38, 42, 44. 
- olù, ii. 2
. 
Bohlen, Yon, i. 140 n. 1. 
Bollensen, ii. 113 n. 1. 
Bombay, Parsi::. of, i. 87. 
bonu:;, ii. G7. 
Boots, ii. 212, 218, 220. 
Bopp, i. 80, U5, 117 j ii. 19, a8, 40, 
4811. 1,86, 90, 147,174. 
- comparative grammar, i. 80, 95; 
ii. 19. 
- Glossarium, ii. 49 n. 1. 
Boreas,ii. 1.157,158. 
Borneo, Da.raks of, ii. 275. 
bos, bôves, ii. 2fj, 42. 
Botta, trader at, i. 312. 
Boturini, collector of American l\fSS. 
and antiq uities, i. 320, 32l. 
Bouchlha et :-a Religion (Par T. Bar- 
thélemy Saint-Hilaire), i. 179 n. 1. 
ßovKoÀiw, ii. 2ö. 
Bourien, Father, ii. 280. 
Bournemouth, cliffs of, ii. 157. 
ßovr;, ßÓf;r;, ii. 2ü, 42. 
ßovUTo.8p..ov, ii. 28. 
Bouvet, PI'. X\T. 
Bowring, Sir John, i.258. 
Brahma, Pro xviii. j i. 205, 24:3, 259, 
294:, 298; ii. 326, 329; see Brah
 
man, ll. 
Brahma dvish, hater of Brahmans, 
ii. 326. 
Brahmagupta, Siddhânta of, ii. 289. 
Brahmahood, Visvâmitra's superhu- 
man struggles for, ii. 333. 
brahmabrya, i. 205. 
Brahman, n., force, prayer: n. m. 
god, i. G8, (j9, 71, 221;, 227, 228, 
2-13, 232, 298, 359 j ii. 2!J!J, 300, 
306, 326, 329, 330, 331. 
- n., force, prayer, i. G8, 63 j ii. 329, 
-(n.) m., god, i. G8, G9, 70, etc. 
- Brahman the first God, the Brah- 
mans the first caste, ii. 3:31. 
- the Bråhmana is his mouth, the 
Uâgallya his arms, the Vaisya his 
thi,
hs, anù the S'ûdra his feet, ii. 
30Ú. 
- created first the warlike gods. 
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then the corporations of gods, 
and at la!'t the earth, ii. 330 
Brahman, the Veda revealed by, ii. 
29U. 
BrahmfLn, prie:"t, overseer, Pro vii., 
xi., x,"iii., xx., xxiv., xxv.,xxxii.; 
i. 1,2,8, !), 13, 2:3, 24, i], i5, 101- 
10:3, 105-]07, 110, 11:3, 115, 121, 
12ü, ];)1, 15:3, VW, ]7ti, nu, 18:3, 
210, 211, 2lG, 2l7, 220-22
, 224- 
228, 2.30, 211, 243, 24(;, 2;
 n. 1, 
281, 2
(j, 2
18. ::J08, 3:31; ii. 1 :3, :J3, 
34, a;" ;)G, ;'2, 114, 118. 147, 201, 
204, 227, 22!J, 284, 2:)!)-:307, 309, 
313-3Iü, 
21, 322, v
ö, 328-342, 
345, :Hü-:j;jO, 3::;3. 
- how the lower ca
tcs were treatcd 
by the -, ii. :322. 
- the color of Ihe-, according to 
l\Iaht'Lbhârata, white, ii. 321. 
Brahmán. ill 
(jllth India the - are 
as black as Pariah!', ii. 32l. 
- contro'"crsies of the - with the 
Mohammedans, ii. 304. 
-corrc::,pollùcnce between an ortho- 
dox - and the eùitor of a native 
newspaper at Madras, ii. 309. 
- the - in the Indian Drama, ii. 
114. 
- t
l.bles of the, i. 331. 
- inventors of the fig-ures, ii. 284. 
- gifts from a Sûdra not to be ac- 
cl'pted by a -, ii. 348. 
- tbe - are human gods, ii. 331, 
339. 
- Sacred Hymns of the -, Pro vii. ; 
i. 22G. 
- admi:-<::ifln of the K...hatri,-as to 
the ca...te of the -, ii. 3
8, :
j3 335, 
3:J(i, :
:H. 
- Kings IllUS
 ccde the way to the 
-, ii. a:34. 
- j;;npportillg' the Ja \\"8 of :\1 aIllI, ii. 
313, 31ft 
- marriag-.>:" l,l'twecn - and Sûdrns 
di:-anl'l'lI\'cd of, ii. :H3, ;JiG. 
- marria:.{l'''; Lctwrcn .Î\IT3S and Sû- 
dras 1)1';,11 ihitcd, ii. 3:j7". 
-- a Xanllii in 
Iala"ar dctile
 a 
Brahn\an at a di!';tance of seventy- 
ti..ur pacps. ii. :J;'O. 
- Pan1slIrillna, the grcat hero of the 
-, ii. 3:
2. 
- the physiognomy of the - nobler 
than that of the lower castes, ii. 
321. 
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BRI 
Brahmán, story of the - and the 
three thieYe
, ii. 22ï -22!J. 
- Ved:lnta philosophy of the -, ii. 
303. 
- Visvâmitra, though of royal ex- 
traction, became a -, ii. v33, 335. 
- the four Y uga
 of the -, i. 151. 
Dr:lhlluwa. for Brahman, priest, i. 
204, 203; ii. 30G. 
nrfthmana, theological tract
, i. 10, 
12-13, 17, iO, i2, 74, 75, 102-114, 
220, 2-1-2; ii. ]01, 10:3, ]2:), 314: 

15, ;32:3, 328, 32U, 3:31, 33û. 
- al'Cûnling to the Brahmans aIse. 
of divine origin, ii, 3] 5. 
- the latcr lir. support the priestly 
pretensions of the Brahmans, ii. 
ö15, 
- period, i. 111; ii. 331: Aitareya 
-, i. 102-114:; Sutapatha -, ii. 
328, 331, 33G. 
Brahmanic ancestors of the Zoroas- 
trialls, i. 370. 
- Discipline, ii. 32!). 
- Hcaction against Buddhism, ii. 
3:J9. 
- Sacrifices abolished, ii. 3:39. 
nrahnlfUli
lll, PI'. xi,'., xx.; i. 13, 21, 
48, 50, 9!.}, 198, 220, 221, 2:34, 230; 
reëstabli
llIlH'nt of -, i. 221. 
Brahmanh;-ts, numLer of, 158, 212 
n. 1. 
Brahma-vaivarta, sentcnce from the, 
ii. a34. 
Br:lhm.ras, followers of nrahmâ, i. 
205. 
Brasscur, de Bourbourp:, editor of 
the" Popol V uh;' i. v09 H. 1,32:2- 
32;:>, :;2S. 
brat', ii. 21. 
brâtar, ii. 2:. 
brathair, ii. 21. 
llréal, i. 84 n. 1, 145, 152; ii. 165 
n.1. 
hrcch, ii. .1
. 
Brcton, ii. 2
 n. !, 29. 
Hrihu, oclllliltcli into the Brahmanic 
community, ii. 1
(j. 
Brill
e o,-er t he hell, ii. 2G4. 
B,.ih:\lI-f\'-l\lIvaka, i. H9 II. 1 unci 2. 
liriha(l- fml
/yaku - lipani:-had, Ac- 
count of t he creation in the -, ii. 
;Jao. 
nrihaclde,'atiì, ii. 3G. 
brihadclivâ, ii. 100. 
Brihan-Xârüdîya-Purâna, ii. 33 n 1 
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DR! 
Brihaspati, ii. 33 n. 1, 133. 
Bl'ihat-kathâ, ii. 113. 
Brinton, ii. 112 n. 1. 
British Guiana, ii. 2G9. 
Brockhaus, Prof., i. 119. 
(JpOV'T
 (be thunders), i. 353. 
brother, ii. 21. 
brother-in-law, ii. 29, 52. 
Browne, Rev. R. G. S., i. 131 1 132. 
Brunehalllt, Brunhilt, Brynhild, ii. 
107-111, 187, 194:, 259. 
brnth-faths (bridegroom), ii. 37. 
brût-Ioufti (bride-racing), ii. 260, 
2G1. 
Brynhild (see Brunehault, Brunhilt), 
self-immolation of -, ii. 25
. 
Bstan-hgYliT (Tanjur), i. 189. 
Buddha, Pl'. xxiv., xxvi. 
-did not wish to abolish caste as a 
social institution, ii. 337. 
- but all who believe in - cease to 
be Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sûdras, ii. 3:38. 
-- ten commandments of, i. 24:4:. 
- death of: i. 202, 213. 
- devoured by tigers, i. 24:5. 
- di
courses or SCHras of, i. 193. 
- doctrines of; i. 187, 255, 28!J, 2a4:; 
i. 338 j commencement of the -, 
i. 28U. 
- c\ ust of, i. 271. 
- the clIlightened, i. 20G, 211, 214, 
215, 228, 243, 2!}4:. 
- became a heretic by denying the 
authoritv of the Veda, ii.300. 
- the here
\r of - exterminated on 
the soil or" India, ii. 3:j!J. 
-life of (see Lahita Vistara), i. 205, 

qq., 254:. 
- Pratyeka (Supreme) -, i. 203, 
285. 
- I:elics of, ii. 339. 
- shadow of, i. 2G8, 270. 
- statues of, i. 271, 28!J. 
- Síìtras (discourses) of, i. 193. 
Buddhaghosha, i. 194:, 195. 
nuddhi"m in Ceylon, China, Kash- 
mir, Thibet, i. 254:. 
-- Ceylon chief seat of -, i. 270. 
- in Rn
sia and Sweden, i. 2:33. 
- canonical books ot
 i. 373. 
- Chinese writers on, i. 292. 
-losill
 ground rapidly in India at 
the time of Hiouen-thsang, ii. 
a:m. 
- of the Shamans, Pro xxiv. 
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BUR 
Buddhism, State religion of China, 
i. 254. 
Buddhist books written in a tolera- 
bly correct Sanskrit, i. 294. 
- canonical books of the -, i. 3, 
23, 183, 184:, 277, 284:. 
- of Burmah, i. 230. 
- canon, Pro xxÌ\..; 1.187,188, 190, 
191, 202, 212, 229, 280. 
- Thibetan translation of the - ca- 
non, i. 188. 
- Chinese -, i. 181, 238,297. 
- Chinese translations of the -lite- 
rature of IIlllia, i. 288. 
-council (first and third), Pl'. xxiv.; 
i. 232,280, i89. 
- emigrated to Ceylon, Nepal, 
Thibet, and China, ii. 339. 
- ethics and metaphysics, i. 201, 
250 n. 1. 
- Female devotee, i. 213. 
- in Inùia at present no -, ii. 345. 
- leg-ends and theories of the - 
(Hardy), i. 192 n. 1. 
-literature, i. 188, 191, 197, 201, 
221, 25U, 2GO, 270. 
- - in China, i. 2a2. 
- :\Iag-aLlha, holy country of the -, 
i. 270. 
- metaphysics (Abhidharma), i. 
1, 
22:3, 276. 
-Minstrel, i. 298. 
-l\Ii!':sionaries, i. 192, 254, 289. 
- :\Ionastery, i. 2G2. 
- Xorthern, i. 285. 
- number of the -, i. 158, 211 Tt. 1. 
- enormous numbers used by the -, 
ii. 29:3. 
- philosophical schools among the, 
in India, i. 278. 
- pilgrims, i. 13, 210 n. 1, 232-275, 
276, 278, 288. 292, 293, 29ft 
- similarities between the Roman 
Catholic and the - ceremonial, i. 
187. 
- Southern -, i. 285. 
- tenets discus
ed in Edessa, i. 90. 
BUhler, G., i. 2:3 n. 2. 
Bundehesh, i. 91,153. 
Bunsen, Baron, Pro ,r., vii., yiii.; i. 7, 
122; ii. 71 n. 1, 147, 17G ll. 1. HJ8. 
- work, "Gott in del' Geschichte," 
i. 122. 
Burgundy (kings of)! ii. 110, 112. .. 
Burial, the - in India, by Roth. u 
. 35 n. 1. 
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Burial, Jacob Grimm's Paper on the 
different f()rms ot
 ii. :n!J. 

uriates, i. 18
), 
turmah, i. 187, 1!J2, 1 !J3
 2:30, 234. 
- Buddhi
t
 of, i. 2:30. 
òurme:-;e, i. 1!J3, I!JS. 
- )[sS. written in - characters, i. 
HJ3. 
Burning of widuw:-:, ii 3:j-:3ï, 23!), 
307, :jQ9. 
- in the Vella no law to counte- 
nance the rite of, ii. aUì. 
Burnouf, Eugèm', Pi. xxi,-. n. 1; i. 
5, 80, 82, 84, 88. !JG, 
ì, 98, 100, 
117, l1!J, 127, 12
', ]:1::;, Hi"J, 13;), 
1GO, 18;3, 183, 1 So, 1 

, 1!J 1, 1Uö- 
198, 201, 202, 218, 2H n. 1, 249 
n. 1 and 2, 25:3, 2 1 m, "277, 2ï!J 11. 1, 
280 n. 1, 281 n. 1,281 n. 1,284, 
292, 2:..13, 2!Jfj j i i. 1:33 n. 1, W7. 
- founder of Zpnd philolog-v, i. 80. 
- the Lankâvat:i.ra tran:-:lat
d hy -, 
i. 27!) 
- Lectures of - at the Collège de 
France, i. G. 
-L'Hi
toire du ßuddhisme Indien, 
i. 253, 29G. 
- Introduction à I'histoire rlu Bud- 
dhisme, i. 197, 2:):], 277, 279 n. 1, 
283 11. 1, 284 II. 1. 
- Lotus de la bonne loi, Pro xxiv. 
n. 1; i. 24-1 11. 1, 24-9 11. 1, 253, 
277. 
- K amc
 occurring- in the :::;halma- 
meh idl-'lltified bv - with heroes 
mcntioned in thé ZelHk\vesta, i. 
9G, 97, 98, 100. 
- Commentaire sur Ie Ya
na, i. 143. 
llu:-.hby, H. T., on widow-Luruillg, 
ii. :3ü n. 1, 37 n. 1. 
Huttmann, ii. 143. 
Byblos, ii. G8. 
C ABALISTIC fancies of Jewish 
commelltatorB, i. 131. 
cabbar, ii. 42. 
Cacus, lIercule et, i. 145, 152; ii. 178. 
Caedmon, i. !JO. 
('akchiquel, i, :323. 
Calander, Th., on arithmetic, ii. 284. 
Calcutta, i. 1W, 18
, 186; ii. 33 11. 1, 
113 n. 1, 30 I, :W4, 3U9, ;34G, 348. 
- A
iatic ::;ociety at, i. 1!JG; ii. 30-1. 
- Dhamln
abh:ì at, ii. 34-8. 
- I:eview, ii. :3U1, 34-6. 
Cald\\ell, i. 301. 
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calf, ii. 42. 
Callaway, Rev. lIenry, ii. 20G, 20M, 
209, 212, :l16. 
Calvdoniall boar hunt, ii. 162. 
CRlilpbeIl, J. F. (Popular Tales of 
the "rest Highlands), ii. 2;37-24:7. 
Canare
e, ii. .120. 
Canis, ii. 42. 
Canoes, in Polynesia the souls pass 
in canoes the great gulf (hell), ii. 
264. 
Caper, ii. 42. 
Capua, John of, ii. 223. 
Carib-Comrade in the 1Yest Indies, 
ii. 277. 
Carlyle, )lr., ii. 123. 
Carolina I!'lamls, natÍ\-e of the, i. 
312. 
carta, ii. 20. 
Carthaginians, Pro xii.; i. 312, 338. 
cassida, ca:-;
ila, ii. 184- n. 1. 
Cassiodorus, ii. 110. 
Ca
te, ii, 2
J3-3;:;3. 
- 
riginaUy only two castes, the 
Aryas and the non-Âryas, the 
bright and the dark race, ii. 322. 
- originally only one high -, but 
afterwards divided into three, ii. 
330. 
- the word caste, adopted from the 
Portug-ue
e, ii. 2
7. 
- the names of )lanu's C'lstes were 
derived fi'OI11 their occupation, ii. 
342. 
- di:-tinction between ethnulogical, 
political, and profcssional -, ii. 
317. 
- the growth of the three upper 
castes may be seen clearly in the 
Brâhmallas, ii. 32:3. 
- I\:shatriyas admitted to the - of 
Brahmans, ii. a28, 333, 3:35, 336, 
338. 
- Mixcd castes, acconling- to Manu, 
produced by intermarrying of 
the four primitive caslc:-. ii. 
41. 
- phy:-iognumy of the J ntliall castes 
ditl'l'rellt, ii. a20, 321- 
-In the hymns of the Ri:-hi
 there 
is no authority for -, ii. 30G. ' 
- the thrcdo!d division of -l"l'pre- 
sentcd to ha,'e taken place in the 
l'retâ age, ii. 33U. 
- words to ex pre!'s -, are: yarna 
9ftti, kula, g'utm. pra'"ara, and 
karaml., ii. 2
7. 
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astrèn, Pr. xiii.; i. 234 n. 1. 
eastus, ii. 2M. 
Catechism. i. IG9-li5, 244 n, 1, 281. 
- Guzemti -of Parsiism, 1.169-174. 
- of the Shamans, i. 244 n. 1, 281. 
Catlin, ii. 2G6. 
Cattle, ii. 42. 
causa, cause, ii. 63. 
Caussin de Perceval, i. 372. 
Cecrops, mig-ration of, i. 327. 
Celts, i. 61, G2, GG, 235, 341; ii. 222, 
241, 242, 243, 273 n. 1, 318, 320. 
- Couvade among the Celts, accord- 
ing to 
trabo, ii. 271 n. 1. 
Celtic language, ii. 8, 257. 
- mythology, Pro xii. 
- religion of the - race, i. 23. 
centuIll, ii. 51. 
Ceres, i. 35G. 
Ceylon, Buddhism in, i. 254; ii. 339. 
- history of Buddhism in, i. 196. 
- Buddhist literature of, i. 191, 197. 
- chief seat of Buddhism, i. 270. 
-l\Iahâ,ransa, or history of -, i. 
un. 
- monasteries of, Ii. 258. 
- Pali and Singhalese works of, i. 
285. 
- sacred and historical books of, i. 
191, 192. 
- 'Vesleyan missionaries in, i. 192. 
Ceylonese era, i. 2U2. 
xatpw, ii. ] 
7 n. 2. 
Chambers, 1\lr., ii 236. 
Chamen (Sramana), i. 259. 
Champollion, Pro xiii.; i. 321. 
Change of d to l in Greek, ii. 165 
n. 1, 184. 
- of i into ê (ai), ii. 250. 
Chaos, ii. 136. 
)(apá, xapiw;, xapi
ofJ.at, ii, 137 n. 2. 
Charis, ii. 83 n. 2, 136, 137 n. 2. 
- chiet
 Aphrodite, ii. 136. 
- etymology ot
 ii. 137 n. 2. 
Charites, ii. 99, 100 n. 1, 129,136, 137 
11. 2, lU
. 
- Spartan, ii. 100 n. 1. 
XáPlTEÇ, ii. lin. 
Charon, i. 147 n. 1. 
cha
tening, ii. 254. 
Chemosh, worshippers of, i. 341. 

 1,11. ii. 42. 
Cherubim, i. 154. 
Che- wei (Sra ,-asti), i. 259. 
Chézy, i. 2!J2. 
Chichicastenango, i. 323, 324. 
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Cbichimecs, 111i<trations of the, L 
327. 
XiÀlOl, ii. 51. 
Chilperic, ii. 11". 
Chimalpopoca. Codex, i. 323. 
China, annals of, i. 289. 
- Buddhism, state religion in, i. 
254. 
- Buddhists in, i. 197, 212 n. 1,292. 
- early civilization of, i.2G6. 
- Couvade in Western, ii. 274. 
- Jesuit missionaries in India and 
-, i. 301. . 
- Roman Catholic missionaries in, 
Pro xv. 
- view of Kinrâna in, i. 287. 
- Marco Polo travels through, ii. 
272. 
- rubbing of nose, salutation in, ii. 
2G1. 
Chinese alphabet, i. 237, 290, 2n7. 
- Classics, classical books, i. 300 n. 
1, 301, 302, 30G n. 1. 
- Sanskrit dictionary, i. 288. 
- collections of fables in, ii. 231. 
- Couvade in the - province 0 
"T est Yunnan, ii. 272. 
- Hindus settled in - monasterie: 
i. 2nD. 
- language, Pro xiii.; i. 22, 258) 
290. 
- pilgrims, i. 197,232, 25G, 257, 2G6 
297; ii. 339. 
- translations, i. 203 n. 1, 254, 288- 
29Q. 
Choctaw, belief of the- in a future 
state, i i. 266. 
Xoîpoç, ii. .12. 
XÓpTOS', ii. 4U. 
chose, ii. G3. 
Christ and other masters, Pro xxiv.; 
i. 4:9-GU. 
- The Infant - carried bv St. 
Christopher, jÏ. 163. w 
Christian ideas, i. 14:6 (in the Koran), 
328; ii. 193, 207. 
- mi:;:sionaries, i. 1G1, 169, 173, 176; 
ii. 13, 280. 
- mysticism of Eckhardt and 'Iau- 
ler, i. 277. 
- number of Christians, i. 158,2]2 
ll. 1. 
Christie, Henry, ii. 282. 
Christmas, ii 232, 2U: - Book, 24:1; 
Harlequin of -, 232; -- Panto. 
mimes, 24:1. 
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Christ08
 the Ahointed, i. 215. 
XPwlJ-a t ii 175. 
xpóvoç, ii. 150. 
xpwç, i. 175. 
xpv CTó 8p o voç, ii. 75. 
XPVCTOÇ, ii. 46. 
Chung Y ung- (doctrine of the Mean, 
the third 
hoo), i. 304, 306. 
Chuning, ii. 39. 
Chun Tsew (Spring and Autumn, 
the fifth King), i, 30:}. 
Chuo, pI. chuowi, ii. 26, 42. 
chwegrwn, chwegyr, ii. 29. 
cifron (empty), ii. 284. 
Cinderella, ii. 218. 
cipher, ii. 28-1, 
Civilization, history of, ii. 248 n. 1, 
257, 2li2, 2!JG. (
ee Bastian, 
Guizot, Klemm, Tylor.) 
Clara. (paEVVó.), ii. lUU n. 1. 
Clarke, )lr. -'s account of the be- 
lief of the:) r andans, ii. 2G5. 
Clemens of Alexandria, Stromata, 
Pro xxix.; i. 230 n. 2, 362 n. 1. 
cloth, name of, ii. 44. 
cluo (IC.Àéoç, sravas), i. 25Q. 
Codex Cakchiquel, - Chimalpopoca, 
i. 32:3. 
- regius, ii. HI
. 
cogno
cere, ii. 72. 
Colden, i. 
11. 
Colebrooke, H. T., i. 6, 19, 76, 183, 
] 8G, 2
Jli; ii. :33 n. 1, 34 n. 1, 2!)!). 
- Duties of a faithful 'Vidow, ii. 33 
n.1. 
Colhaus, migrations of the, i. 327. 
Comparative grammar, ii. 19, 2
2. 
-mythology, ii.I-141, 163 n.1, 222, 
24L. 
- Philology, i. 21, 7Q, 80; H. 48 n. 
1, 2
:J, 2.H. 
Comparetti, Prof., ii. 165 n. 1. 
Comte, i. 5
, 53. 
Comtean epoch
, Pro ix. 
Confucian, i. Ii9, 306,307. 
.- .\l1ulects, i. 306,307. 
Confuciu!', Pro xiii., xv.; i. 50, 55, 
184,212, 254, 2G3, 2ï2, 28!), 300- 
308. 
- doctrines of, i. 254-, 272, 289. 
- The 5th (Clllm Tsew) King only 
composed by, i, 304. 
consiliulll (con:-;idium), ii. 25. 
rOllsobrinus, ii. :n. 
Coptic fig-ures in Egvpt adopted by 
the Arabs, ii. 288. 
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CYR 
Cordova, ii. 283. 
Cornish, ii. 28 n. 1, 43. 
Corpus Juris of Gagannâtha, ii. 33 
n. 1. 
Correspondence between an orthodox 
Brahman and the Editor of a na- 
tive newspaper at Madras, ii. 309- 
314. 
Corsica, Couvade in, ii. 273, 274, 27Q. 
Corssen (Kritische lleiträgc), ii. 172, 
n. 1, 3, 4. 
Cortez, i. 182, 321, 323. 
- Don Juan, i. 325. 
Costus Speciosus, ii. 201-203. 
Council, Early councils of Christi- 
anity, Pro xxvi. 
- Buddhist, i. 233, 280. 
Cousin, i. 18li, 242. 
Couvade, ii. 272-279. 
- origin of the, ii. 276, sqq. 
Cow, ii. 42. 
Cowell, ii. 336 n. 1. 
Cox, G. "
., 1\Ianual of :\I).thology, 
ii. 154-Hi9. 
Crane, clan, i. 313. 
Creation of the gods, ii. 330, 331; - 
of man, i. 330-3:3:3; ii. 330; - of 
the world, i. 151, 152; ii. 330. 
credo, i. 42. 
Cremonu, Gerard of, ii. 291. 
Creuzer, i. 276-278; ii. 142, 155. 
- Symbolik of, i. 278; 8J.mbolic 

chool of, ii. 142. 
cu, ii. 42. 
cugino, ii. 3:J. 
cuneiform, i. 5, 85, 87, 130, 160, 260 
2G7, 3

, a73. 
-edicts of Dariu
, i. ]60. 
- Decipherer of-inscriptions, i. 322. 
- inscription!', i. 5, 1:30, 2fìO, 322, 
3ïa (of llaLylon umi .t\ineveh), ii. 
185. 
- Oppert's theory on the innntion 
of - Ictter8, i. 
ü7. 
- trall!-latioll of - inscriptions, i. 
130, :WU. 
Cunning-ham, General .\., ii. 2!'14. 
Cupitl, ii. 137 ll. 2. 
Curti us, Prof., i. 82 n. 1: ii. 47, 48 
n. 1, 8G n. 2, 92 ll. 1, laG ll. 2, 137, 
] GG n. 1, 177 ll. l. 
Cu!'tOlllS, on manners und, h. 248- 
283. 
cyn, c
'ning. ii. 2GO. 
Cyrus, i. 5,64, !J!J, 1
7, 142,146,159, 
. 160, 3G
 n. 1; ii. 1li4-1li8. 
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DADALA, i. 193. 
daeges eâge, ii. 119 ll. 1. 
ða-r7P, ii, 29, 52, 18! ll. 1. 
daeva, i. 23. 
daga, ii. 90. 
dagian, ii, 90. 
Dagon, worshippers of, i. 341. 
dah (t 0 burn), ii. 90. 
dahyu, ii. 38, 185. 
daimh, ii. 39. 
ÚaLOIt. ii. 183. 
daisy, myth of, ii. 119 ll. 1. 
Dakiki, poet, i. 94. 
MKp ., ii. 89, 184 n, 1. 
dama, ii. 39, 
Dama
cus. ii. 288. 
damg.'1uâvat. ii. 27. 
Dauaus, migration of, i. 327. 
clauda, !'tiek. ii. 234. 
Dandapâni, father of Buddha's wife, 
i. 207, 215. 
danhu, ii. 183. 
Daniel, i. 143, 146; ii. 168 (book 
of). 
Danishver, Dikhan, collector of the 
epic traditions of Persia, i. 93, 94. 
Dankwart. ii. 110. 
ta:).., ii. 183. 
Daphne, ii. 92, 93, 156. 
- )Iyth of Daphne and Apollo, ii. 
92, 93, 156. 
- name of the dawn, ii. 156. 
úá: Jl1}, ii. 92 n. 1, 166 n. 1, 179. 
l)aqwYJ<PóPOIt, ii. 88. 
Dapplegrim. ii. 217. 
da'lYu, ii. 185. 
Dânib, JJustoor, i. 119. 
Darius, i. 86, 88, 127, 128, 146, 159, 
160, 260; ii. 38, 168, 185, 249. 
- cuneiform edicts of, i. 160. 
- inscriptions of, i ]27. 
- the .l\Icdian, ii. 168. 
das, to perish, ii. 185. 
dasa, ii. 51. 
dâ
a, people. enemy, ii. 38, 165 n. 1, 
17G, 18!-18ü. 
dflsahantâ, ii. 165 n. 1, 18-1, 186. 
dà,:a narî, ii. 232. 
dftsa-pati, ii. a8, 185. 
dâi'a-patnî, ii. 88, 183, 232. 
Dasaratha, i. 215 
Dasent, Dr. G. ,y" ii. 154, 187-19-1, 
197, 217, 219, 220, 222, 22li-229, 
232, 234, 237-23a, 241,267. 
- The N or::;emen in Iceland, ii. 187- 
192
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ô
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Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse 
ii. 217-236. 
ÚaUVT1]Iò, ii. 173. 
dâsya, ii. 165 n. 1. 
dâsya-narî, ii. 88. 
dasJ?u, ii. 38, 176, 184, 321, 329, 351. 
- = dâsa, people, ii. 38. 
dasyuhan, da!'yuhantâ, ii. 18-1. 
dasyubat.rilya, ii. 103. 
úavXP.ÓJl, ii. 
2 n, 1. 
daughter, ii. 21, 52. 
daughter-in-law, ii. 29. 
daur, ii. 40. 
dautia, ii. 184 n. 1. 
David, i. 151, 153. 
David Sahid d'Ispahan, ii. 226. 
dawe, ii, 90. 
Dawn, i. 2:33; ii. 80, 83, 87, 90-96, 
98-100,10:3,106,107,126, 128, 129, 
132-136, 1
1. 152,156,160,181 ll. 
1, 224. 232, 2.j7. 
- myths of, ii. 80 :i;qq. 

 names of, i. 2:35 (Gshas, Un?asi, 
Ahanâ, Sf1ryâ), ii. 128, 129 (asvâ). 
day, ii. 8!J, 133, 138 n 2. 
Dayaks of Bornco, ii. 275. 
dea, ii. 32. 
dear, ii. 21. 
decem, ii. 51. 
Dechak, ii. 168. 
dedicare (delicare), ii. 18-1 ll. 1. 
Dehak (tell evils), ii. 168. 
Deianeira, ii. 88, tm, 232. 
deiga, Ü. 184 n. 1. 
AELp.ólt. ii. 1:n ll. 2. 
Deism, i. :HO. 
Deity, alJ,:,orption into the, i. 57. 
- Belief in two g-reat deities in South 
America, ii. :W4,2ü3. 
- invisible, i. 2:30. 
- name..: ofthe, i. 339, 371. 
Dejoces, ii. 1G8. 
úÉKa, ii. 51. 
lJekhan, name of some Jow castes in 
the, ii. 322. 
Deliad
s, ii. 170. 
A
^otç, ii. 73. 
Delos, ii. 73. 
l)}'/Ào<;, ii. 137 n. 2. 
Delphos, ii. 6!). 
Deluge, i. ]55. 
Demagogo
, i. 2:)9. 
Demeter, i. aül; ii. 108. 
Demon of night (V
'itra), i. 152. 
Denmark, i. 143; ii. 237, 252. 
ÚEW1'ÓJlT1JIt, ii. 18!. 



DER 


Deri, i. 91. 
descemlo, i. 8:1 D. I. 
ÚÉcl'7TOtJla, ÚEU7TÓT1j
, ii. 38, U!5. 
deszimt, ii. 51. 
Deukalion, ii. 11. 
deus, i. 25
 238, 361; ii. 124 (ex 
mal.hinå ). 
Deutsche, i. 32 n. 1, 83 n. 1; ii. 36 n. 
2, 79 n. 1, 8:> n. 1. 
-.. ì\Ionats!'l'hrift. i. 32 n. 1. 
-.. l\Iorg'enliiullische Gesellschaft, ii. 
36 11. 2. 
-l\lythologie (by Grimm), ii. 19 D. 
1, 85 n. I. 
- Ge!'l:hichte del' deutschen Spraclle 
(by Grimm), i. 8J n. 1. 
deux, ii. 22:J. 
Dcv (evil spirit), i. 145. . 
Pl',oa, brig-ht, divine, g"od, i. 24, 204, 
2:
3, 36 I, 370; ii. 95, 148, 1 ï!J, 328, 
:j30, :j31. 
De,.adfitta, i. 371. 
I )cyap:ltni, ii. 232. 
<levat', devara, ii. 29, 52, 184 n. 1. 
LJe,'iI, i. 123; ii. 14G, 218, 2l!J, 23l. 
- the Aryan nations had no, ii. 
2:j3. 
- 
WiS8 legend of the D.'s brid/Te, 
ii. ]4(;. ð 
- g-ods turned into, ii. 2=-rj. 
- pet'!'onalit
. of the, 1. 125. 
- poor or 
tupid, ii. 234. 
- nll' De,'il is repreRented black in 
Europe, and white in Africa, ii. 
281. 
Dew, ii. 86, 87, 103. 
dcweri
, ii. 31. 
df'wyni, ii. 5:J. 
I HlUmmapadam (a Pa1i work on 
IhHldhi!'t cthi('
), i. lU1, 211, 2
1 
n. 1. 
dhårani. i. 204. 
I )hanna, i. 19:J, 208 ; ii. :J03. 
- law, the g'l'llt'ntl name of the 
:O:f'conrl and third baskets of the 
'l'ripitaka, i. HI:}. 
nharma
:lhhâ at Calcutta, ii. 348. 
1>hauli, i. 2:;;J, 294. 
dhava, ii. :
2. 
<lhû. to tear, ii. 173. 
.lhfama, i. !)f). 
I>iaholus, ii. 2:33. 
13taICTWp, 13táICTOpO
, i i. 1 :J3. 
Dialect, ii. 9:J n. 1, 1G:j ll. 1, 171 n. 1, 
2;)7, 320. 
Dialectic, ii. 9, 12 (period). 
VOl.. Il. 2-1 
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DRI 
Dialogue in Guzerati (Catechism of 
Parsiism), i. 1G9, 170. 
- Gylfi's )locking, ii. 194:. 
Diana, ii. 85. 
didhyânah, ii. 83. 
Dietrich yon Bern, ii. 110. 
Dieu-donné, i. 215. 
Digamma (aeo1icum), i. 81; ii, 87 n. 
1, 171; - in Homer, i. 87. 
clih, ii. 1840 n. 1. 
Dikhan (fimner, historian, landed 
nobleman of Persia), i. 92, !.I5. 
pina, ii. 137 II. 2. 
dingua, ii. 18--1 11. 1. 
I)io Ca
:,ills, i. 120. 
Diocletiall, i. 159. 
Diodorus Siculus, Couvade men- 
tioncd by, ii. 273. 
Diomedes, ii. 77. 
Diol1Yso:o:, ii. (;5. 
I>ioskuroi, ii. 
n. 

tOT'tMa, ii. l:JG n. 1. 
Dipih-ansa (!Jistor,y of Buddhism in 
l'e\"loll), i. 196. 
Direetorium humanæ vitæ, ii. 225, 
2
8. 
ð[aKo
, ii. 1G5 n. 1, 18-1 n. 1. 
I>iumpai
, ii. 1840 u. 1. 
div, ii. H-!J n. I. 
diva, ii. 1:3i n. 2, 148. 
do (two), ii. 2
:J. 
Dobrizhofer, ii. 2i8. 
doctor,!'
'mbolie emblem ofthe,i. 314. 
ðw13EKa, ii. r, l. 
do
, ii. 42. 
Dolores, i. 2;,;). 
Domenech, _\ hh6 Em., i. :Jon, :no. 
- MlInu
('rit Pictog-raphiqlle Amér- 
ieai 11 by, i. :;o
} n. 2, 310. 
Dominielln, rfligiolls zeal of the- 
and Franci
call friars, i. 320. 
M,J.oç, ii. :m. 
domÜ, ii. 3!). 
domu!'>, ii. 3!L 
donke,y, ii. 42,2:10. 
- Story of the DonkeY ill the Lion'. 
!'kin, ii. 2=-l0. 
dol', ii, 40. 
Dorian immigration, ii. 112. 
I>ornri.ischen, ii. 1M. 
l>ow
on, Prof, ii. 2!)!. 
Dreamland, ii 219. 
})1'jhhikll, ii. 178. 
drimhita, ii. 27. 
1>,.i ptahali\ki Gf\rg,}"a, stor;r or, d. 
3:J1) n. 1. 
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DRU 
DrUids, ii. 208. 
Dsungary, i. 265. 
:Iu (two), ii. 51, 223. 
du (to burn), ii. 185. 
Dualism (ill Parsiism), i. 152, 170. 
ducere, ii. 2:)6. 
dnglHlhur, ii. 21. 
duh (to milk) root of dnhitar, ii. 24. 
duhitar, ii. 21, 24, 25, 28, 108. 
dukte, ii. 21. 
dûm, i. 137. 
dno, ii. 51. 
duodecim, ii. 51. 
Durga (Commentary on the Niruk- 
ta), ii. 180 n. 1. 
ùurr.vs, ii. 40. 
Dustoor, i. 117, 119, 166, 171. 
Uu Tertre, ii. 277. 
dux, ii. 2:)3. 
d,râ,dasa, ii. 5l. 
dnun, (l\"andvam (pair), i. 137. 
dvar, lId,ras, ii. 40. 
dvau, ii. 51. 
d wi- deszimti, ii. 51. 
dwi-lika, ii. 51- 
Dyaus, i. 78 (deus, the bright), 353- 
355, 338, 360, 361; ii. 21, 72, 91, 
136, 137 n. 2, l7Ð. 
- Arusha, child of, ii. 135, 136. 
dyay-an, ii. 137. 
8vM
, ii. 79 n. 2. 
8vw (two), ii. 51. 
8tÍw (to diye into), ii. 79. 
Dyotanâ, ii. 90. 
ðVO'ILa.ì. 
\iov, ii. 79. 
Dvu (Jupiter, sky, day), i. 235; ii. 90. 
dyu (to be brilliant), ii. 90, 137 n. 2, 
157. 
E AR, to. ii. 43. 
Earth, ii. 98, 107, 136, 152, 266, 
230, 331. .. 
_ Erinves, daughters of, 11. 152. 
East, põsition Ofwol
1e!l in the, ii. 34:5. 
_ all important rehglOns sprung up 
in the, .i. 333. .. . 
East India Company, Pro V11.; 1. 7, 
185 187, 274; ii. 301, 304, 305. 
_ th
 Yeda publishe(1 under the 
.patronage of the, ii. 305. 
Eastwick, Prof., ii. 
2G. . 
Eating, representatIOn of, 1. 314. 
ech, ii. 42. 
echidna, ii. 167, 182, 18;1. 
Ëxts-, ii. 42. 
Echo, ii. 157. 
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ÉXW, ii. 60, 70. 
Eckhardt, Christian mysticism of - 
and Tanler, i. 277. 
Edda, ii. 77, 107, 108, 110, 111, 187 
189, 192, 193, 198, 217. 
_ the Old (collected by Sæmund), 
ii. 192. 
_ Young (collected by Snorro Stur- 
lason), ii. 192. 
Eden, Garden of, i. 153, 154. 
Edessa, i. 90. 
Eùomites, i. 371. 

EpocþoÎ.nlt, ii. 151. 
ÉYXEÀVIt, ii. 42. 
Egvpt, Pro xiii ; i. 4, 91, 142, 150, 
i59, 183, 219, 266, 317, 321, 363; ii. 
3,208,220,288-290,2a3. 
- Arabs in, ii 28\.1. 
_ Caste in .\ncient, ii. 2Ð5. 
_ earl,r Ci dlizatiun of, i. 266. 
_ Cou.ntrit's south of, ii. 208. 
- In - the Arabs aùopted the Cop- 
tic fig-ures, ii. 288, 
- I{oman province, ii. 290. 
Ei, ii. 243. 
Eichhoff, ii. 48 n. 1. 
eidolon, i. 354. 
Elc')WIt, cic')vÎ.a., ii. 133. 
CiKOO't, ii. 51- 
ElÀtÓVEIt, ii. 29. 
ElVáT'EpEIt, ii. 29. 

!pos-, ii. 173. 
ekadasa, ii. 51. 
ekas, ii. 51. 
ekatara, ii. 243. 
EI (strong), i. 359, 360, 371. 
Eliot, Translator of the Bible into the 

Iassachusetts language, i. 316. 
. Eli8, ii. 78. 80-83. 
Eliun lhighest), i. 359, 369. 
ËÀÀEpa., Tá, ii. 170. 
Eloal1. i. 369. 
Elohim, i. 3H, (worshippers of),3ði, 
365, 369, 370. 
ÈÀTrilt, ii. 26. 
Elysian field, i. 230. 
em, ii. 18. 
ÈlLlLí, ii. 18, 61. 
Èvá\tolt, iÏ. 47. 
Év
tO<;, ii. 137 n. 2. 
Év
vlLa., ii. 80. 
Endymion. ii. 78-83, 157. 
_ myth of Selene and, ii. 78 sqq. 
Èv
vw, ii. 79. 
ÈVKa.VUTOIt, ii. 93 D. 1. 
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fWÉa, ii. 51. 
en
i
, ii. 4G. 
ooh, ii. 42. 
Euro
h, ii. 1:33 n. 1. 
ß-.Þ3 (Csha
, 'Hw
), i. 355, 357, ii. 
75,76, 7H, 8
 H
,B7, g9, 104, 10
, 
137 n. 2, 151, 1
6, 157 
'Hw
, ii. lU,j n. 1, 179. 
E.}Jlll'aim Syru
, i. gO. 
l
}Jic age 01 literature, i. 16. 
- poem
 of India, ii. 75. 
Epimenides, 1Ï. 70 n. 1- 
.Evimetheus, ii. 70. 
epu-
, ii. 4
. 
eq u us, ii. 4
. 
er, ii. 4
. 
ipap.at, Ëpáw, ii. 137 11. 2. 
.Eran, i. 3
 11. 2, 140 n. 1, 143, 147 
n. 1, 149. 
Eranier, i. 143. 
ÈpaTu
, ÈpaTHvó
, ii. 137 n. 2. 
EreLus, ii. 181. 
ÉPC:EtVw, ii. 151. 

Pt, ii. 137 n. 2. 
erida, ii. 43. 
ÈptWVEW, ii. 137 11. 2, 151. 
.Erinn)"8, Erinys, ii. 70 11. 1, 151-153, 
19u. 
Erinyes, daughters of the Earth, ii. 
15
. 
- - of Skotos, ii. 1
3. 
'Eptvv,,
, 'Epwv
, ii. 137 11. 2, 179. 
ipwv, ii. 17:7- 
Eris, ii. 64. 
ipt
 (5t.rife), ii. 151. 
Eros, ii. 14,69,78, 127-130, 133, 136, 
137 11. 
, 1aH, 151- 
- 
on of ..Aphrudite, ii. laG. 
- oIdc1:>t of the Greek gods, ii.137 11. 2. 
- myths ot, ii. l;JG. 
- is the dawning sun, ii. 128. 
- child of .leus, ii. 1:.34. 
.po
, ii. JaU n. 
. 
'Epw
, ii. 1
8-1;JO, 1a4, 13G 11. 1 and 
11 2, 1 
n u. 2, 138. 
rpfTYJ. ii. 8G II. 
. 
tpVUpor., ii. 108. 
l':!-hem-dc\', i. 145. 
E:-hvar Chandra Vid)'a:sagar, ii. 309. 
e8mi, ii, 18. 
.Es-
irat, bridge over the :Moslem 
hell, ii. 264. 
ÈUO'Í1<õ, ii. 44. 
Esthoniau legcm\, i. 333, 334. 
E8U:i, i. 22. 
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FAL 
été (statum), ii. 61. 
Ethnic pSJ"cl1ology, German period- 
ical on, ii. 262. 
Ethnological caste (in India), ii. 318- 
320. 
- 
ociety, Transactions of the. i. 
42 n. 1; ii. 2!J n. 1, 280. 
Ethological researches, ii. 26l. 
Et'ylllologicum :\lagulllll, ii. 74 11. I, 


 n. 1. 
Eudemos, ii. 70 n. 1. 
eVKavuTo
, ii. 93 n. 1. 
Eumæus, Swineherd, ii. 10. 
Eumenides, O. :\hiller's Essay on 
the, ii. 7U n. l. 
Euphrates, i. UO, 97, 145. 
ÈV7T'\óKap.o..., ii. 105 H. 1. 
Europe, name of
 il. 99 n. 1. 
Eurydike, ii. 
9, 125, 126, 158. 
Eurymede, ii. UU. 
Eur.rnome, ii. 70 n. 1, 99. 
Eur)'phaë!'
a, ii. !J9. 

vpv
, ii. U6, 98. 
Eurystheus, ii. 112. 
Eurytion, ii. 182. 
Eustathiu!', ii. 17011. 2. 
Eyenos, ii. G8. 
.Evil :,pirit, is represented with horn! 
and a tail in 
e\V Holland, ii. 261. 
Ewald, i. 14:0 D. 1, 338. 
ewe, ii 4:2. 
if

n, ii. UU. 
Exodus, i. 124, 3G!. 
eye, ii. 24=3. 


F .\ n L E S, ii. 1 !!), 210, 22-1-226, 230, 
2:H, 2.i8, 21i7. 
- Animal (Beast), ii. :HO, 267. 
- Aryan, ii. 231. . 
- Chinese, ii. 231. 
- Greek, ii. l!G. 
- Lat'()ntaine'
, ii. 
2:). 
- in Pha-'dro!', ii. 2:n. 
- de Pilpuy, ii. 226. 
- 
al\:-krit, ii. 2
fJ. 
Fahliau, FrClll'h, ii. 273. 
fad, ii. 40. 
Fatidr, ii. 108, 167. 
J,'ahian, i. 
JO 11. 1, 215, 2:>5,2!i7 
ii. 2Ii:l, 
!I
, 2!}=l, 2!IU, 33U. 
faihu, ii. 4
. 
fairy, fairyl:lIld, ii. 1M. 
Fni ry tall'
, Ea

tl'rn, ii. 2:i8. 
Faith, id
:l of, in the V cda, i. 41. 
tallere, ii. Ga. 
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FAN 
Fan, Fan-Ion-mo (Drahma) 259, 
294, 2ù8. 
farah, ii. 42. 
fassradh, ii. 44:. 
:Fate. i. 240. 
fathe'r, ii. 21, 39. 
father-in-law, ii. 29. 
faths, ii. 37. 
};ausbùll, i. 186, 197 251 n. 1. 
faut, il me, ii. 63, 
feadùl1, ii. 32. 
}<'eÏ-to (Veda), i. 259. 
fel, fellis, ii. 172. 
feld, ii. 43. 
}'enriswolf, ii. 194:. 
feoh, ii. 25. 
}'eridnn, i. 94, 97, 100, 176, ii. 167. 
- identified by Burnouf with Thraê- 
taona, i. 96, 97, 99, 100. 
}'ick, A., ii. 186 D. 1. 
fid ,'ûr, ii. 51. 
tield, ii. 43. 
figures, ii. 284-294:. 
- Our figures borrowed from the 
Arabs, ii. 284. 
- discovered, according to the 
Arabs, by the Indians, ii. 284. 
- the Arabs had two sets of, ii. 287. 
- Nine - by Boëthius ascribed to 
the Pythagoreans, ii. 285. 
- Coptic - by the Arabs adopted 
in Egypt, ii. 289. 
- Gobar or Neo-Pythagorean- in 
Europe long before the Arabs in- 
yaded Spain, ii. 2!)1, 
-- The Greek - allowed by Khalif 
\Yalid to use, ii. 288. I 
- Hieratic, ii. 293 n. 1. 
- Coincidences between the Indian 
and the Hieratic -, ii. 293. 
- Indian - were originally the ini- 
tial letters of the Sanskrit llU- 
merals, ii. 287, 288. 
fihu, ii. 42. 
Fijians, i. 58. 
filia (suckling), ii. 25. 
Fin, Pl'. xiii.; i. 234: n. 2. 
Finland, i. 234: n. 2; ii.237. 
J.Ïnnish )lythology, i. 234 n. 2. 
Firdnsi, Pl'. xxx.; i. 7U, 90, U2, 95- 
97, 9U, ]22, 178; ii. ]G7. 
Fire, emblem of the Divine power, i. 
167. 
lïre-wor
hippers, i. 158, 15Ð, 16ï. 
- do not worship the tire, i. 1ü7. 
- - number of, i. 139. 
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fi thai, ii. 42. 
ftamma, ii. 79. 
Flemish popular tales, ii. 227. 
flos, floris, ii. 128. 
Flourens, i. 186. 
.Fo (lluddha), Pl'. xiii.; i. 212 D. 1. 
foal, ii. 42. 
Foe Koue Ki, i. 254 n. 1, n. 2, 262. 
Folda, ii. 43. 
Folkeeventyr, Scandinavian, ii. 217 
Folklore, ii. 1U5-205, 209. 
Fontainebleau, forest of, ii. 232. 
forest, ii. 40. 
Förstemann, ii. 48 n. 1. 
Fo-to, Fo tBuddha}, i. 268, 293, 294. 
Foucaux, i. 18ü, 203, 230 n. 1, 254 
n. 3, 255, 278. 
- L'ellíant égaré, i. 230 11. 1. 
.Fouquet, PI'. xv. 
four ages of the world, i. 149-151. 
- stages of meditation preparing to 
Nirvâna, i. 24U. 
- verities of Buddha, i. 247. 
- yugas of the Brahmans, i. 151. 
Fox, .Fables of Reynard the, ii. 210, 
2G7. 
France, Couvade in, ii. 273. 
- l-Ielleq uin of, ii. 232. 
-languages of; ii. 252. 
Franciscan, religious zeal of Domin- 
ican and - friars, i. 320. 
frater, ii. 21. 
Frectegoml, ii. 110. 
.Frederic the Great, ii. 169. 
Fredun (Feridull), i. U8, 100. 
}<'reycinet and Arago's Voyage to the 
Eastern Ocean, i. 312. 
frigere, ii. 8G. 
frigidus, ii. 72. 
frog, ii. 2-:14-246. 
-story of the, ii. 244 sqq. 
- used as a name of the sun, ii. 245. 
- l3heka, Bhekî, in Sanskrit, ii. 246. 
l.'ronteuac, Count de, i. 311. 
l.roschkünig, story of the, ii. 244. 
trost, ii. 86. 
frus, ii. 86. 
fui, ii. 61. 
fula, ii. 42. 
fumus, i. 96. 
Future, Belief in a-state, ii. 263-2G. 
- Skuld, Tà P.É)..,^OJlTa., ii. 6], 152. 


GABAHS (Parsis), i 159. 
Gabet, i. 26l. 
Gâdhi, ii. 333. 



GÂD 
Gâdhi, kin.
 of Kan:nlkub.qa, fa. 
ther of \Ti.:;vâmitra, grandfather, 
through his daughter, of l'arasu- 
râma, ii. :333. 
G:ea, ii. fìô (progeny of"\, iO n. 1. 
Gaelic, ii. .n, 2-14. 
Gagallll:îtha's Vivâdabhangårnava, 
ii. 33 n. 1. 
gngati (anùante), i. 83 n. 1. 
')Iaîa, ii. ô5 n. 1- 
')IáÀwS', ii. 2!). 
Gamu's collection of .American hiero- 
glyphic 
I
S., i. 320, 321. 
Gamadagni, father of Parasurâma, 
ii. 3:
:j. 
!lâm[\.lar, ii. 2
, 30. 
')Ia.p../Jpó<;, ii. 29, 30. 
')Iap..uv, ii. 30 n. 1. 
Gan, root to !Janitar, genitor, YfVfT
P, 
ii :).) 39 
Gan'ak-
. father, king, ii. 39,235,328. 
- king of \Tideha, famous for his 
klfllÍng, though a Kshatriya by 
birth, became a Brahman, ii. 328, 
3:3G, a:J7. 
Gandharva
, ii. 101, 102. 
Ganges. i. 5i, 9i, 213, 239; ii.114, 
12:), 2
:
, 2
7, 338. 
gani, ,qani (mother), ii. 35,39. 
yallitár, ganitrî, ii. 21,22. 
ganra, ii. 42. 

aû, ii. 42. 
Gaokerena, i. 154. 
Gaomaezo (
irang), i. 1G4. 
crard:5, ii. 40. 
Gârgya, renowned reader of the 
Veua, ii. :j:j6. 
Gar:-:ha!'p, i. 96. 
Uarutmat, i. 28, 3112. 
ga
padoru
, ii. 38. 
gâspati, ii. 39. 
Gâthâ, LaHad, i. 122, 2!)i-298. 
- dialect, i.2gS. 
yâti, caste, ii. 297. 
Gautama S:'lkya-muni (ßu<l<lha), 
son of Suddhodallu, i. 284. 
- clan of the Gautamus, i. 20G. 
gavc,.;h, to inquire, ii. 27. 

ave:<haua. rt'
cardl, ii. 27. 

avi
hti, battl{', ii. 27. 
(;:'tyatri, i. 19. 
t;ayo-maratan, i. 150. 
l;ayomars, i. 172. 
GlI/.llcvidcs, dynasty of the, i. 94. 
Gcllcrt, story of Prince Llewellyn 
and his dog, ii. 22!1. 
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GNO 


gener, ii. 29. 
Genesis, i. 131, 140-157, 335, 363, 
364, 3G7. 
- and the Zend-Avesta, i. 140-157. 
- 1\1::;8. of the - do not carry us 
beyond the tenth century af
er 
Christ, i. 148. 
genitor, genitrix, ii. 22. 
Geoffrey of 
IoDmouth, i. 195. 
')IÉcþ I'pa.t, i. 133. 
Gerard of Cremona, ii. 291. 
Gera:;;, ii. fa. 
Gerbert (Pope Sylvester II.), ii. 285 
286. 
Gerhard, Paul, sacred songs of, i. 3 
- Prof. (t
reek 
Iythology), ii. 7
 
D. 2, 144. 
Gcrmau folklore, ii. 201. 
- god, ii. 2:31, meaning of the word 
go(l, 148, 
- g-oddess (Hen), ii. 233. 
-lan
uage, ii. 62. 
- - Hi::.tury of the,ii. 27 n. 1, 48 n. 1. 
- legends, ii. 168. 
- 3Iährchen, i. 3:31, 332; ii. 233. 
- mytholo
r, ii. ïa, 81, 196. 
- Parcæ (the Xornes), ii. 152. 
Germany, Compari
on betwecn Xur- 
8ery Ta!cs 
f Germany, England, 
and IndIa, n. 24-4. 
Gershiì:;;p, i. 1iG. 
Geryones (r1)pVov
<;), ii. 182. 
Gesellius, i.132, 140 n. 1. 
Gesser Chan, ii. 21jG. 
Ge!'ta I:omallorum, borrowed from 
the lIitopadcsa, ii. 22t}. 
Getæ, Burning of the widow among 
the, ii. 2:-,fJ. 
Gctavana, i. 204. 
géver, ii. 2
1. 
gharma, ii. 109. 
ghri:-hvi, ii. 42. 

h,.itâkis, ii. 129. 
ghrita!-1llâs, ii. 129. 
Ghumbars (bimestrial holidays), i 
1 (j:). 
Gihon, i. 1;;4. 
girna. millstone, pl. girnôs, haml. 
mill, ii. 4:1. 
Girnar, Edicts of A80ka on the rocks 
of, i. 2;)3, 294, 299. 
Glaukos, ii. 99. 
gloaming', ii. 161, 162. 
glos, ii. 
9. 
.'1nâti, knowledge, i. 121. 
Gnostici
m, i. 251. 
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GO 

o: pI. gâvas, ox, cow, ii. 26, 27, 42. 
Goat, ii. 42. 
Gobar (dust) figures, Ii. 287, 288 
290-293; similarity between th
 
Gobar figures and the Sanskrit 
numerals, ii. 288. 
Gobi, i. 254, 289. 
- God, Adam, son of, i. 347. 
- The name of - is claimed for the 
Brahmans as early as the Brâh- 
mana period, ii. 331. 
- bright - of Heaven, Light (In- 
dra), i. 152; ii. 224. 
- Creation of Gods, prelude to the 
creation of Man, ii. 33]. 
- friend of Abraham, i. 367. 
- German word -, its derivation, 
ii. 148. 
- Hostanes and Plato about the 
existence of one invisible -, Pro 
xxx. 
- The Gods in Iceland believed to 
die, ii. 1!:J0. 
- Names of, i. 351-4, 358-363, 366- 
373. 
- The name of - the same in India, 
Greece, and Italy, ii. 222. 
GogerIy, Dr.!., i. 192. 301. 
go-go-
Tuga, ii. 26. 
goose, ii. 42. 
gopa (cowherd), ii. 26. 
Gopâ (cowherdess), wife of Buddha, 
i. 207, 215. 
gopayati, ii. 26. 
Gorakpur, i. 210. 
Gorgon, ii. 1, 139, 178. 
gorod, ii. 40. 
Gorresio, Chevnlier's Italian transla- 
tion of the Râmâyana, ii. 335. 
go!'htlla (cow-pen, stable), ii. 28. 
goshthî (assembly), ii. 28. 
goshu-yudh, ii. 27. 
go!'pod, gospodin, gospodar, ii. 38. 
go!'podarz, ii. 38. 
Gotama (Gautama), ii. 33 n. 1. 
Gothic BiLle of Ulphilas, ii. 249, 
250. 
gotra (originally hurdle), ii. 27. 
- name for caste, ii. 297. 
gotrâ, herd of kine, ii. 27. 
Göttling, i. 313. 
govedar (cowherd), ii. 26. 
gO\'jado, ii. 26 (herd), 42. 
J'ow, ii. 42. 
gôws (cow), ii. 26. 
goyuga, ii. 26. 
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ORI 
Grandmother, Venerable, Ïi. 189. 
Grand Veneur, ii. 232. 
Granth, i. 179. 
granum, ii. 43. 
Grassmann, ii. 90 n. 1, 108 n. 1. 
Graul, Dr., ii. 301. 
Greece, dialects of, ii. 166 n. 1. 
- genealogies of the dynasties of, i 
327. 
- gods of, ii. 162. 
- heroes of, i. 274. 
- History of (Grote), ii. 2. 
-- mythological Language of, ii, 
125. 
- Laws and customs of, ii. 259. 
- l\Iigrations of Cecrops and Dan- 
aus in to, i. 327. 
- worship of nature in, ii. 146. 
- The Veda contains the true the- 
ogony ot
 ii. 199. 
Greek alphabet employed for nu- 
merical purposes, ii. 2!J4. 
- gods, ii. 73, 76 n. 1; (Eros, oldest 
of the Gr. g.), 138 n. 2, 149, 154, 
199, 206. 
- heretics, i. 362. 
- of Homer, ii. 251. 
- modern, i. 298; ii. 75, 133. 
- months, names of, ii. 80. 
Greenland, ii. 275. 
Greenlatlder, belief of the - in life 
after death, ii. 264. 
Grethel, ii. 212, 236. 
Griffith, Pr. xviii, 
Gl'ihya-sûtra, ii. 34, 13-1 n. 1. 
Grimblot, i. 192, 194, 195. 
Grimhild, ii. 109, 10l. 
Grimm, i. 79, 80, 333, 334; ii. 13 n. 
1, 25, 35 11. 1, 37, 48 n. 1, 61, 62, 
67, 79 n. 1,81,85 n. 1,90, 134, 148, 
154, 1!:J6, 197, 207, 208, 217, 221, 
223,226,236,237,258,259,268. 
- The brothers (Jakob and 'Vil- 
helm), ii. 207,208, 217, 223. 237. 
- Jakob, ii. 134 n. 2, 1!:J6, 197, 256, 
259. 
- on Burial, ii. 259. 
- Burning of the Dead, ii. 35 11. l. 
- on German (Teutonic) Mythology, 
ii. 13 n. 1, 67, 79 n. 1, 81, 85 n. 1. 
196, 
- Histor)" of the German Language, 
ii, 27 n. 1, 148. 
- Essay on the origin of Language l 
i. 333. 
- law of, ii. 90. 



GRI 
Grimm, Es!'ay on the God of Love, 
Ii. 134 n. 1. 
- l\liihrchen, ii. 154, 208, 217,221, 
22;3, 237, 258, 268. 

ri
, 
rîs, ii. 42. 

r\ld, ii. 40. 
Grote, i. 327; ii. 2 (Hi
tory of Greece), 
H, 14, 15 n. 2, 66, 69. 
Grotefenù, i. 85, 88, 127, 129, 260. 
ypv; EIt, i. 154. 
Guatemala, i. 317, 322-324, 326, 327 ; 
ii. 269. 
- Aborigines of, ii. 269. 
- Popol V ub, sacred book of the 
people of, i. 322. 
G Ul'Ulnatz, i. 329. 
GlHlnm, ii. 108-110. 
Guialla, British, ii. 269. 
(;uinea, the devil is represented 
white on the coa:::t of, ii. 281. 
Guiz/lt, ii. 252, 296, (History of Civil- 
ization). 
g'u1th, ii. 46. 
Gundaharius, il. 110. 
(;undil'al'ius, ii. 110. 
C.unnar (myth of), ii. 108, 109. 112. 
(junther, ii. 110, 112. 
GUf'hta!'p, i. 86,94, 147. 
G uzeratl, i. 1 G1, 16Ð. 175. 
- translation of the Zend-A vesta, i. 
Hi9,174. 
gwisk, ii. 44. 
G.dfi's Mocking, ii. 194. 
')I"vJ], ii. 39. 
Gyotisha, i. 111. 


II ABERE, ii. 60. 
hafr, ii. 42. 
I Iagene, ii. 108. 
haims, ii. 40. 
hairda. ii. 27 n. 2. 
lIall, Ur. FitzEdward, i. 224 n. 1; ii. 
:J;j 11. 1. 
ãX It , ii. 47. 
Ham. language of, ii. 233. 
haltl
a, ii. 42. 
lIan, dynasty of, i. 254. 
hall, to kill, ii. 17t. 
han-tfl., ii. 171. 
I1aoma, i. 154. 
hapta hendn (sapta sindhu), i. 81. 
lIaran, i. 141 I 148, l;)G. 
hur-nt, ii. 4tì. 
lIardwid..'s Chri!-t alld other Mas- 
ters, j 20, 4t1-G0. 
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HEL 
Hardy, Spence, i. 18G, 192, 202,217, 
. 
2;j, 251 n 1, 278, 285, 301- 
- Eastern 
Ionachism, i. 251 n. 1, 
278. 
- )Ianunl of Buddhism, i. 278. 
hari, ii. 175. 
Harit, llarita!' (Seven Sisters), ii. 46, 
12
, Ell, 132. 136, 137 II. 2, 138 Jl. 
2, 17Ð, Hm. 
Harlequin, ii. 232, 259. 
Harley, Lord, ii. 
2. 
Harold Fairhair, ii. 18!). 
Hartung, Ii. 53 ll. 1. 
haru-spex: ii. 172. 
Hastillg
, Warren, i. 182. 
Haug, Dr. :\lartin, i. 101-115, 117- 
125,126 n. 1, 134,137-139, 143, 160. 
- Lf':::ays on the ::ìacred Language 
. . . of the Parsecs, i. 115 n. 1, 1M. 
-.A 
.
cture 011 all Uriginal Speech, 
I. 1:.5 ll. 1. 
Havilah, i. 145. 
hazanra, i. 81; ii. 51. 
Heann, i. 329, 330,335; ii. 224, 257, 
2GG. 
- belief in the bright gods of, ii. 
224. 
- heart of, i. 32!), 330, 335. 
- difl'erent ways to ascend from 
earth to, ii. 266. 
Hebe, ii. 88. 
Hebrew, i. 11, 22, 130, 131, 142, 143. 
145, 14-7, 151, IGO, 1Ð5, 352; ii. 8. 
225, 2:W. 
- tran!'òlation of K.alila Dimna ii. 
225, 22G. ' 
- verb" barâ." i. 132. 
Hecate, I1ekate, i. 358; ii, 75. 
Hecuba, ii. 154-. 
Hegel, i. 20, 282; ii. 139. 
- logic of, i. 28
. 
-'s P!Iilo
ophy of Hc1igion, i. 20. 
H

eh

1 laws of thought, !'r. ix. 
heller, n. 4
. 
.IIt, ii. 51. 
EK.Ó.TEPOÇ, ii. 213. 
f.KaT()V, ii. 51. 
"'EKaTOIt, 'EKaTJ]doÀolt, ii. 75. 
f.KVPOIt, EK"pÓ., ii. 29. 
Helena, ii. !
, 138 n. 2. 
Helgi, ii. ISH. 
Helio
, ii. 73, 78, t}!J. 1[,6. 1li3. 
- cattle of (du) s), ii. 163. 
'iÀtOIt, ii. j' 5 (íJa.utÀEVEi), 7!1, 129. 
Hell, i. 47; ii. 1!1-l, 
:j:.J, 2Ij4-, 2
2, 
- bridge of, ii. 
tj-1. 
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HEL 
iIe!l, German goddess, ii. 233. 
- IS cold to the northern, hot to the 
eastern nations, ii. 282. 
Hellas, ii. 138 147. 
Hellen, ii. 69.' 
Hellequin, ii. 232, 259. 
Helps, A. (History of the Spani
h 
Conquest in America), i. 23G, 23fJ 
11. 1, 
24: n. 1- 
f,JJ.ap, ii. 105 n. 1. 
Hemcra, ii. 76. 
)-.ltlUV, ii. 67. 
:,'ôElCa, ii. 51. 
H t'l1f;-I:û ( Ganges), i. 25!). 
I Iengist, followers of - and Horsa, 
ii. 
188. 
Henotheism, i. 347,350. 
lwunl, ii. 27 n. 2. 
'Eu.f. ii. 128. 
{:TTá, ii. 5l. 
J ìêl-:ì, Ilêl'ê. ii. 112 (worship in Ar- 
gos). 177. 
lIerakleito:,i (Heraklitus), Pl'. xxviii.; 
ii. 10, 11, 2:;8. 
Herakles, i. 2:39; ii. 88, 89, û6, 107, 
111,112,I43,14:G,IG
,181,18
,206. 
- twofold character of - a:s a god 
and a hero, i. 2:3;) 
- death of, ii. 88, 107. 
- myth of, ii. 111, 112. 
- names ot
 ii. 88. 
- solar hero, ii. 88, 
- a real Vritrahan, ii. 183. 
Heraklidæ, Hcrakles national god 
of the, ii. 112. 
Herat. bazaar
 of, ii. 238. 
herbalist, 
ymboJic emLlem for an, i. 
314. 
Hermanfried, ii. 110. 
Hermanricus, ii. 111. 
ÈpP-f)VEVW, ii. 137 n. 2. 
Hermes, Pl'. xxx.; i, 360, 365; ii. 15, 
146. 183. 
- Trismegistus, PI', xxx. 
'Ep;.A.

, 'Epp-Eia
, ii. 137 n. 2, 138 
n. 2. 
Hermippus of Alexandria, i. 88. 
ËprrETOV, ii. 42. 
Ilerse (dew), ii. 78, 85, 86. 
ípUf), ii. 86 ll. 2, 87 n. 2. 
Hesiod, theogony of, ii. 65 n. 2, 182. 
He
perides (Eyening Star), ii. 64. 

UTl(l, ii. 87 n. 2, 137 n. 2. 
He:,us I Esus), i. 2=3. 
Ë
, ii. 51. 
IòPt
, ii. 86 11. 1. 
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IllS 
Hieratic, Ii. 293 n. 1 (figures, in. 
scriptions, system), 293 n. 1. 
Hierogl
.phic 
ISS. of America, i. 
320, 321- 
Hieroglyphics, 
Iexican, i. 317. 
IEPÓÇ, i. 133. 
!Iig'hlands, tales of the 'Vest, ii. 237. 
2*7. 
iKETÉUtOÇ, zc:vç, ii. 70. 
Himâla, forest of, i. 285. 
Himâlaya, i. lJ2. G4: ii. 30, 113. 
I1imalavan countrie:-:, i. 
.j4:, 289. 
- momltains, i. 25
. 
Himyaritic inseriptiuili, i. ;Jil. 
Hindu 
orls, ii. 7G. 
- the ancient - believed in immor- 
tality, ii. 2fi3. 
-l\IonasterIe!'ò, in China, i. 290. 
- 
Ioon, Himlll Ïl
pi't's('ntatioll of an 
eclipsl' of the moon, ii. 2G9. 
-- pllllosophy amI )"('Iigiun, i. 185. 
- phY!'òiog-nom.,', ditJerence in the 
physiog-nolllY of [he llindu popu- 
lation, ii. 321. 
- theatre, ii. l1a n. 1. 
- widows, the slIppo:,;ed Vaidik all- 
thorit.,. fOI' the burning of (\\TiI_ 
son), ii. 35 11. 1. 
Hindu:-õtani. i. 116; ii.lÐ6,221,22:3, 
24:-1, 258, =320 (a Sanskrit dialect). 
hiürõ. ii. 27 n. 2. 
Hiouen-th:-;ang-, i. 1:3, IH7, 202, 210, 
215,232,233,24:9,251,235.260- 
265, 2ù7-272, 288, 2!}:3; ii. 339. 
- biography of, i. 232, 251, sqq. 
-740 books in 1,335 volumes, trans- 
lated by, i. 2;2. 
-life awl travels of, i. 19j, 260,288 
i;rrro!
o'JKO^OÇ, ii. 
6. 
I1ippokentaur, ii. 1, 13!). 
Hipponoos. ii. 171. 
irrrroç, ii. 42. 
hiranvam, ii. 46. 
i:UTWP: ii. 8G n. 1. 
Historv of Central America, i, 311. 
- of the Christian Church (Ne:m- 
der), i. 278. 
- of Christianity (Dean i\IiJman), i. 
282. 
- of Greece (Grote), ii. 2. 
-legendary hi:stories of India, ii. 
299. 
- of the Five Xntions (Colden), i. 
311. 
- of Ancient Sanskrit literature 
(Max .Mü1Jer), Î. 1 n. 1, 9 n. 1, 10 



lIlT 
n. 1, 28 n. 1, 38 n. 1, 106 n. 1, 107 
11. 1, 362 n. 2, 373 n. 1. ... 
Hitopadesa, i. 308; ii. 225, 227-231. 
I1oang-ho (Y cl\uw Uiver), i. 2G3. 
Hörler, ii. 107. 
Hodg:;oll, Urian Houg-hton, i. 186- 
Hh), 192, HHj, 197, 277, 27

 n. 1. 
Pod I', ii. 109. 
Hudli, i. 2:J2 ll. 1. 
Iloei-sen
, travels of, i. 255. 
I log', ii. 42. 
I1ii
ni, ii 109. 
llo-I.:ialo (\'" .râkanrana), i. 292. 
J I\lImberg-, i. 
34 11. 1. 
Ö \Ot, ii. 1 i2. 
Bultzmann, Prof., i. 1:!8. 
Homa, i. 176 (Le Vieu lIoma), 96. 
HOllier, i. 21, 2':>, 87, tJO, 12
, 133, 
:J7:3; ii. 11,21, 47, GO, 6n, 70, 76, 
78, 82, 89, 104, 103, 140, 150, 151, 
IGa, 173, 181, 193, 19
, 250, 251- 
-- Greek of: ii. 251- 
- Hymn. 
Ierc., ii. ]83. 
- Y O:O:S, translator of, ii. 142. 
Homouyms, ii. 71. 
}long Kong. i. 300 n. 1. 
lIome, ii. [,7. 
J IOJ"!'a, followers of Hel1gist and, ii. 
ISS. 
hor
l', ii. 42, 129-132. 
hortus, ii. 40. 
ì ío:-podar, ii. 38. 
If o
tanes, Pro x."I:X. 
hoste
, ii. 185. 
lIotars (recitf'rs), i. 105, 106, 106 n. 
1 (!'apta hotars, see Hob'i). 
J lot râ.-;alllsin, i. lOG II. 1. 
II ot ri, pric!'t, ii. :36. 
i lutlemllts, ii. 208, 210, 215, 267. 
- their 
tories of Henard the Fox, 
ii. 210, 2fj7. 
Howard, 
Ir" i. 101,114,117. 
J lrolf (;an
er, ii. 188_ 
lIuc, .\lIu(', i. 187 Jl. 1, 2Gl,276, 281. 
Jludibras. Sir, ii. 272. 
huiz, ii. 4:3. 
Hum !.olllt (A lex. and "'"ilh. y.), i. 
2
2, 2
)fì, :120; ii. 147, 270. 
II UIIS (If A ttila. ii. 110. 
lIun-Ahpn, i. 332. 
II un-
\hpn- Y uch, i. 329. 
huntl, ii. 42. 
Uung-arian, i. Hm. 190. 
HUIIg-ar)", i. IS!" 1
IO, 2!J4. 
Hunter (Allnals of r: ural Bengal), 
Pro xviii. n. 1. 
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ICE 
hurdle, ii. 26, 27. 
hus, ii. 42. 
Hussain Vaiz, ii. 225. 
lIuzvaresh translation of the Zend
 
Avesta, i. 87, 89, 91, 92. 
hvaitei, ii. 43. 
}Iveit, ii. 43. 
H vergelmir, ii. 205. 
hvit, ii. 43. 
hyâ, i. 128. 
Hyde, Professor at (), "iO. 
VEt, ZEl Ç', ii. 72. 
vypà. Kt^EII
'a, Ii. -1:7. 
v;o,;, ii. 29 II. ]. 
IIvnwtto
, ii. 88. 
h):mll { \í a IItm}, i. 10, 12, 13, 15, 17 
18, 23,28, 
U, 33, sqq. 
- to Aglli, i. 3:3. 
-from the .\than-a-veda, i. 40. 
- to In(h"a, i. 30. 
- to the .\/arub (l
l1dnt"ì) i. 34-: sqq 
- to U :-has, i. 36, 37. 
- to Yarulla, i. 39, 43. 
V7rÉp, ii. 27 n. 1. 
V7rÉp/J.opov, i. 240. 
i'7rfp>J fll , ii. (Hi. 
V / atllW, ii. 44. 
Hypnos, ii. G4,66. 
V7rÓ, ii. 30 11. 1. 
vÇ', ii. 42. 


J A<;:.K :)a1!d thE' lleanstalk, story o
 
f 11. 
G;). 
Jack the Giantki11er, ii. 212. 
.J al:oh, Pro xi.; i. 3li-1, 3G5. 
Jacob, 
on of Leis, i. 94. 
.Ja
gerniìth, i. ;)7. 
,Jahw, i. 15li. 
.J ain, i. l7U. 
Iambil:s, i. 16. 
janitricc:ò, ii. 29. 
Japan, i. 1
7. 
,Juphet, i. 145. 
- ]au
ua
e of, ii. 253. 
.J ardiul', J o:""'pl1, i. 30J. 
j atrew, ii. 29 
Ja,-a, idea of a bridge of hell in, II. 
2li-1. 
javai, ii. 43. 
:Ia\'an, i. 1-15. 
.Taxartes, i. 1;)4, l:Jü. 
Iuerian:ò, i. 31:1; ii. 27,'3 (roU\'ade 
ulIlong the I. 
Iceland, i. 2-10; ii. 10, 77, 187, 19
 
2-l!). 
- 1\1 i:,
ioJ1arie5 in, ii. 183, 190. 
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ICE 
Iceland, the Norsemen in, Ïi. 187- 
19-1. 
- di!'coYerf'd, peopled, ciyiJized by 
Korsemen, ii. 189. 
- pag-an poetry of, ii. 190. 
- religious system of, ii. 191. 
Ice]andic, ii. 187, 190-192, 193, 217 
-Edda, ii. 21ï. 
- remains of Teutonic heathendom 
only found in, ii. 187. 
11a, ii. 101 (Aida, Purûrnvas son of), 
104, 136. 
ldaeus, ii. 111. 
Iða.îoç, ii. 88. 
Idas, ii. 68. 
-tð1]ç, derivatives in -twv and -tð1]
, ii. 
150. 
Jehangir, ii. 33. 

Tehova. ,1eho\'ah, i. 12!, 132, 34-1. 
Jemshid, i. 94, üß, 97, 90, 178. 
Jeremiah, i. 343, 365, 367. 
Jesuit, PI'. xvi.; i. 301; ii. 278. 
- mis
ion:1rjes, i. 301 (in China and 
India), ii. 278. 

lethro. i. 36!. 
,Jews. sacreù books of th(', i. 3. 
-number of, i. 158,212 n. 1. 
- Persian Captivity of the, i. 159. 
- religion of the, Pro xii.; i. 54, 
110 (began with sacrifice), 
- bridge of hell imagined by the, 
ii. 264. 
Jewish divines, i. 132. 
- ideas, i. !JO, 146 (in the Koran). 
- traditions in, i. 156. 
Jin, i. 367. 
Ikshvâku, race of, ii. 334. 
IIpa, nya, ii. 204. 
im, ii. 18. 
Immortality, i. 45, 46 n. 1; ii. 263- 
2G5. 
- belief in, among the Choctaws, 
ii. 266. 
- - - the Greenlanders, ii. 264. 
- - - the ancient Hinrlus (in per- 
sonal immortality, immortality of 
the soul), i. 45, 46 n. 1; ii. 263. 
- secured by a son, i. 45. 
- - - Indians of South America, 
ii. 264, 265. 
- - - :\Iandans. ii. 265. 
- - - New Hollanders, ii. 266. 
impedimenta, impelimenta, ii. 184 
n.1. 
imperator, ii. 256. 
Inca, i. 239; ii. 112 n. 1. 
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ING 
incestum. ii. 289. 
incluta, ii. 100 n. 1. 
India, Anima]s, names of domestic. 
the same in England and in -, ii
 
41. 
-Arithmetic came to the Arabs di- 
recdy from, ii. 290. 
- buria] in, ii. 35 n. 1. 
- cÍ\'ilization. early, of -, i. 266. 
- Dialects, popular d. of -, i. 299. 
- Fab]es, mi
ration of, from - to 
Europe. ii. 2:W. 2'29. 
- History of, i. 202. 
- Langunge of, :. 11. 21, 357; ii, 
163. 177, 221, 225. 252, 320. 
- Laws and customs in. ii. 2GO. 
- Legendary history of, ii. 2!)9. 
- Turanian
 in - before the Arvan 
conquest. ii. 
20. 
 
India (
ee \\' e:-t hlllics), ii. 277, 279. 
Indian (of America), Pro ix.; i. 309- 
313, 315
 319; ii. 2G4, 271. 
- of Central America, i. 309. 
- ]oye 
ong-, i. 315. 
- inscriptions, i. 313. 
- pieture writing, i. 312. 
-- ned Indians, i. 310. 
- Superstitions of the Sioux In- 
dians of North .America, ii. 271. 
- tribes, i. 311 (Sehoolcraft on- 
-),317. 
- sacred writin
s of the, i. 309. 
Indica of Mcgasthf'nes, i. 230 n. 2. 
Indische Studien, i. 114 n. 1; ii. 134 
n.1. 
Indra, i. 19, 23, 27, 28, 30-32, 42,43, 
47, 68, ü8, 132, ] 53, 2;
5, 243, 358, 
360, 3G2; ii. 27, 73, !)1, !J3, 103, ] 20, 
123-126, 133, IG7. 1ì4, 17G-180, 
183,23]. 2
2, 321, ;
22, ;325, 327 -3
0. 
- bow of, ii. 121, 123. 
- Brahman created, ii. 330. 
- Fight bet\Veen-andV
'itra, i.152. 
- Horses of, ii. 133. 
- Hymn to, i. 30 sqq.; ii. 321. 
- Name of - of Indian growth 
(Jupiter Pluyius), ii. 179. 
- Ribhu epithet of, ii. 12G. 
- Storms, goù of, ii. 231. 
indu, ii. 179. 
Indus, i. 62, 81, 140 n. 1, 143, 154: 1 
245, 271. 
induviæ, ii. ] 84 n. 1. 
Infan ticide, ii. 310, 311, 313. 
lng-nas, subordinate demons, i. 42 
n.l. 



IXS 
Inscriptiones (Orel1i), i. 83 n. 1. 
- Helveticæ ()lollllllsen), i. 23 n. 1. 
Inscriptions, Achælllenian, i. 89, 
119, 260; ii. 284-

4. 
- of Ardeshir, i. 8
). 
- Babylonian, i. 113. 
- nactro-Pali, ii. 2D3. 
- Greek, i. 371. 
- Hieratic, ii. 293 n. 1. 
- Hieroglyphic, i. 3lï, 321. 
- Hilllyaritic, i. 37I. 
- Kapurdig-iri, ii. 293. 
- ::5a:s:-anian, i. 89. 
- Sinai tic, i. 371. 
- Taxila, ii. 2!J3. 
Instinct, divine, i. 368. 
- religious, i. 346. 
insula, ii. 47. 
,10anne8 de PIano Carpini, ii. 270. 
Job, book of, i 130, 2i
, 336, 357. 
Jocaste, Jokaste, ii. ]5D, 165. 
Joel, I:abhi, translator of Kalila 
Dimna, ii. 223. 
Joguth Chundra Gangooly, Pro xxi. 
n.1. 
.John of Capua, ii. 225. 
Johnston, Sir Alexander, i. 191. 
Iole, ii. 89. 
Iolkos. ii. 68. 
-LWV, derivations in -LWV and -L
YJ
, ii. 
150. 
Jones, Sir 'Villiam, i. 66,80, 89, 116, 
18=3, 18G, 219; ii. 208 (on Zend- 
A vesta), 2!)!}. 
Ionians, i. 3i7. 
.Türmunrek, ii. L 11. 
.T urnalldes, i. 1 D5; ii. 111. 
ió
, poi-on, ii. 89. 
Joshua, book ot
 i. 13
, 363. 
Jütunheim, ii. 205. 
Iran, i. 61, 155. 
Iranian, i. 84 (nations), 145, 148,154, 
]57; ii. 201 (world-tree). 
Iranic langnag-e, ii, 8. 
Ireland, ii. 247, 2;)2. 
- Celtic vernaculars of, ii. 252. 
Irenfried, ii. 110. 
Irii'h, i. 2:J n. 2 (Old); ii. 21, :19, 42, 
44, 48, 16:J (S1. Patrick converted 
the -). 
iron, ii. 45. 
Iroquois country, i. 311. 
Isaac, Pro xi.; i. 151, 135, 367. 
Isaiah, i. 91. 
hâlla created by Brahman, ii. 330. 
(sfendi)'ar, ii.l07. 
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KA:\I 
Jshira, li\'ely, i. 133 n. 1. 
i.uTwp, ii. 87 11. 2. 
'Îsvara (Lord) of the Y ogins, i. 225. 
i.Ta^O
, ii. 42. 
Italy, language of, ii. 252, 236. 
-laws and customs in, ii. 259. 
- literature of, ii. 12. 
- name for God the same in Illdill, 
Greece, and -, ii. 222. 
Itineraries of the fifty-six (Chinese) 
monks, i. 236. 
Julien, Stani:-;las, i. 13, 186, 197, 202, 
203 n. 1, 210 ll. 1, 2;32, 2:33, 2;)ä, 
260-262. 273, 274, 278, 288, 28!J, 
291, 2
2, 2!.19; ii. 2;11. 
- Collectiuns of fables discovered 
in Chinese hy, ii. 2:n. 
- Pélerins BÚllddhi::'tes, i. ::HO 11. 1. 
Jupiter (dyu, sky), i. 2:), 2:), 30, 2:)5, 
35:j, 31H; ii. Hi2, 17t), 20li. 
- Optimus :'IJaximus, i. 338. 
- Plnviu!', ii. 17
. 
- sub Jon frig-ido, ii. ï2. 
J unnanu, i. 1;

 n. 1. 
J usti, Dr. F., i. 139; ii. 100 n. 1. 
.Tllstinus 
Iartvr, Pl'. xx\-iii. 
Ixtlilxochitl, i: 321. 
Izingnm'kwane nenSllmansumane 
nezindaba zabantu (Nur
ery 
Tales of the Zulus, by the Hev. 
H. Ca])away), ii. 206 n. 1. 


TT AnUL, i. 268. 
J.
 Kabu1i
tan, i. 2fì6, 271. 
kadamba tree, ii.121. 
Kafir dialect
, ii. 213. 
- race, ii. 208. 
Kaitra, month (April), i. 112. 
kak
h (with vi), ii. 
9. 
kal..ravåka, ii. HI. 
Kalantaka, monaster.}' of, i. 212. 
KUÀÚI', ii. 31 n. 1. 
Kali, ii. 75, aU7. 
Kalidi'h:a, Pro xviii.; i. 67; ii. Us.. 
11:.J. 
Ka1ila I>imna, ii. 225, 226, 228. 
Kaliyug-u, the l:\WS of the - writteD 
by Panisara, ii. 348. 
Kaljush (Kolju1'h, Kolosh), i. 334. 
halpa, i. 
Ii
. 
Kalyke, ii. 78,80. 
ICUÀÚ7TTW, ii. 
O. 
Kiìma. ii. 13411. 1, 135, 1:16. 
Knmchadals, ceremonial sins of, iL 
270. 
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KA
I 
Kam
chatka, ii. 275, 277 n. 1 (Ko- 
riaks of). 
Kandâla, lowest outcast, must liye 
out of town, son of a Sûdra 
father and n Brahmanic mother, 
ii. 3:38, 3-10, 3-11. 
Kar.Jra, i. 2:35. 
Kandragupta, i. 1-1, 220, 221. 
Kanjur (llkah-hgyur, Kah-g.rur), 
i. 1
9. 
Kannë's l\Iytholog.r, ii. 68 n. 1. 
kans, ii. .S'!. 
Kanva, i. 35. 
Kanyâkubya, Gâdhi, king of, ii. 
3;J3. 
Kapila, i. 21-1, 223-228, 250; ii. 2-16, 
300. 
- apt orisms of, i. 228; ii. 2-!G. 
- an Atheistic philosopher, toleratpd 
by the Brahmans, ii. 300. 
- 
ûtras of, i. 22-1. 
Kapilavastu (substance of Kapila?), 
i. 206, 210, 213-215, 219, 222, 233. 
Kárrpo
, ii. 42. 
Kapurdigiri, Edicts of Asoka pre- 
selTed on the rocks of Dhauli, 
Girnar, and -, i. 25:3, 294. 
- numerals in the inscriptions of, ii. 
273. 
karana, ii. 287. 
Karnaga, i. 32. 
K7pf
 r:Japßapó-þwlloL, ii. 173. 
l-\:aria, ii. 78, 80. 
l
ó.(þ,u, i. 1 4 7 11. 1. 
karta (pit), i. 47. 
Kârtikeya, ii. 120. 
k,trwar, i. 59, GO. 
Kashmir, i. 234 (Buùdhism spread 
to), 270, 28!J. 
Kâsi, Ar;âtasatru, king of, ii. 336. 
Kauuvw, ii. 4-1. 
Kâs.vapa, i. 280, 2a2; ii. 332. 
- Comr.:1er of the Abhidharma of 
the Trip:taka, i. 280. 
- Parasurâma gives the earth to, ii. 
332. 
Kâ..;yapiyas (Kia-)'e-i), i. 292. 
KaTaUVW, ii. 44. 

atur, ii. 132. 
htvt:.ras, ii. 33. 
Kíìtyâyana, i. 14, 212 (disciple of 
Buddha). 
Kaunos, ii. 68. 

aurn, ii. 43. 
Kdu:<.hîtaki - l)fâhmana - upanishad 
(edi ted by Cowell), ii. 36 n. 1. 


INDEX. 


KLO 
Kausika, ii. 335. 
Kelly, 'V. K, (Curiosities of Indo- 
European Tradition and Folklore), 
ii. 195 n. 1, 1H6-1tJ8, 201-204. 
Ke- Loo, i. 308. 
Kenæon promontory, ii. 88. 
Kephalos, ii. 84-86, 87, 88, 106. 
Kêr, ii. 64. 
Kerala, law in, ii. 314. 
Kerberos (the dark one), ii. 180-183, 
18G n. 2. 
- irlentification of, with the San- 
skrit sarnll'a, ii. 180. 
Kert's?t..c:p:l, i. 
'6; ii. 167. 
keturi, ii. 51. 
khad, i 83 n 1- 
Khai KhosnI, i 32 n. 1. 
Khalits, i. 94, 171; ii. 285, 288,289, 
291. 
- Almâmûn, ii. 285, 289. 
- Almansur, ii. 28a. 
- Omar, i. li1. 
- \\
 alid. ii. 288. 
khanda:;;, i. 82, 83, 121. 
- period, i. 105, 111. 
Khandoga: i. 83 ll. 1. 
Khândogya-upanishad, i. 69 11. 2; ii. 
336 n. 2. 
Mardis, ii. 27 n. 2. 
Khasgar, i. 2;1. 
Khian-Lung", i. 189. 
Khi -nie, travels of, i. 256. 
khor, ii. 167. 
Khordeh Avesta, i. 171. 
Khorene, Moses of, i. 99. 
Khosru N ushirvan, ii. 225, 230. 
Khoten, i. 271. 
khvar, ii. IG7. 
Kidd, Prof:, i. 302. 
Kimchi, R. D., i. 131. 
King, i. 179, 303, 304. 
- the fin kings of the Confucians, 
Yih, Shoo, She, Le Ke, and Chun- 
Tsew, i. 179, 303, 304. 
- kingship, ii. 39, 255. 
- words for, ii. 255. 
King:;borough, Lord, i. 317. 
King
ley, ii. 218. 
Kinnan, number of Parsis in, i. 
]59. 
kitrâs, ii. 129. 
Klaproth. i. 2Gl. 
IOemlU (Dr. Gustav), ii. 262. 
KAéO
 (.<;1"8\'as, cIuo), i. 259. 
KX1)Tá, Ii. 100 n. 1. 
Klotho, ii. 152. 



K
I 
1\nigàton, History of (;eylon, i. 251 
n.1. 
Knobel, i. 140 n 1. 
know, to, ii. 249, 230. 
Ko:j ush (Ka lj ush, Kolo
h), i. 33.1- 
Ko-Io-keou-Iu (Uflhula), i. 2::>8. 
Kolûsh (Kalj u
h, Kûlj u!'h), i. 334. 
ICO^1TO
, ii. 7U. 
IC;;,U'I), ii. 40. 
Konungr, Kûng-r, iI. 255. 
Ki.ippen (Die Heligioll des Buddha), 
i. 190 n. 1. 
Koran. Pro xii., xiv.; i. 6, 13, 
H, 179, 
3;2. 
Koriaks in Kamt
chatka, ii. 277 11. 
Körüs, Csoma de, i. 186, 189, 190, 
1U2. 
Kosala, i, 213. 
kraal, ii. 20!I, 214. 
Krapf, i. 30l. 
Krt\\'ya-ad (Kpia
-È8w), ii. 44. 
ICpfW I áyOL, ii. 44. 
Krj
mhilt, ii. 107, 110. 
Kl'isâ
\'a, i. !,6. 
K1'Ï:o;ll1la, ii. 75, 307. 
Kl'itavirya, ii. 332. 
Kronos, i. 91, 237, 355; ii. 11, 70 
11. 1. 
KpIlVOÇ, Kpoviwv, Kpovi8'1)S', ii. 150, 
151. 
K
hatriya, i. 204, 206, 259; ii. 297, 
321, 329-33:J, 33:>-34:0, 342, 346, 
3:):1- 
- BUl1dha by hirth a -, i. 206. 
- expres
ed in Chine!'e ùy 'fchaH, i. 
2:;:1, 
- l'olor of the - is red, ii. 321. 
- the caURC of their destruction, ii. 
332, 3:33. 
- )[anu was by birth a Hâ!Janya or 
-, ii. 335. 
- YÍ\'a
\'at, the father of 1[anu, is 
call<>ù the seed of all the -, ii. 
333. 
k
hâyathtya, ii. 38. 
kuce, ii. 42. 
Kudic rac('s, i. 233 n. 2. 
Knfah, i. 92. 
Kuhn, i. 83 n. I, 132 n. 1, 133 n. 1 ; 
ii. 27 n. 2,47 11. 1,48 n. 1, fit n. I, 
8:J n. l,UO n.l,!I:} n. 1,](If) n. J, 
10:J n. I, lOR 11. 1, 13; n. 2, 139, 
1 fi:j n. 1, 1 ;
, 175, 177, 18:) n. 3, 
1 Q j-l!)!}, 203, 20 L 
_ Z
it
dlrift für '\"t'r
leidll'IH1c 
Sprachfors('hung, i. 81 n 1, 13
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LAN 
n. I, 133 n. 1; ii. 27 n. 2, 47 n. 
1, 61 11. 1,83 11. 1, 108 n. 1, 139, 
163 11. 1, lï2 n. 2, 175, 177, 185 
11. 3. 
Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers. ii 
103 n. 1, lU7. 
kula. ('a
te, ii. 2D7. 
Kulins, ii. 34:). 
k1Îrna (g-round), ii. 43. 
Kuruk
hetra. ii. 1Ol. 
KlI!'hllta (embodiment of Soma), ii 
201-203. 
Kusika, ro)'al race of the, ii. 333. 
Kusinâg-ara, i. 210, 213. 
KlI
ti, i. IG4. 
Kutsa, i. 32. 
kwêtv-s, ii. 43. 
Kya\:anR, ii. 124. 
ICVWV, ii. 42, 183. 
K)'rene, myth of, ii. 68. 
^ AA
, ii. 11. 
Laban, i. 363. 
Laboulave, i. 217. 
Lacetlogna. ii. 184 D. 1. 
Lachesi:o;, ii. 152. 
^áxvo
, Mxv1'}, ii. 4-5. 
lacruma, ii. 184 11. 1. 
Lallon, ii. 157. 
Lafontaine, fables de, ii. 225, 230. 
Laios, ii. Hì4, l{i5. 
XáKHV, to ùark, ii. 183. 
Lakonic, iL 128. 
lal, ii. 2G 1. 
Lalita- \ï
tara (Life of Duddha), i. 
197,t02.205,210,254 n.3. 
Lama of Thibet, i. 187, 190. 
lana, ii. 47. 
Landres
e, i. 2
7. 
Lane, i. 1;}2. 
Lan
uage of the Achæmcniar.9, 1. 
7t!, 83. 
- nature of the Chinese, i. 290. 
- former di\"i
ions of
 i. 2l. 
- tiunilips of, i. 22. 
- German, ii. 62. 
- hi:-tory of the German, ii. Z1 
n.l. 
- no npw -, ii. 25=1. 
- mono!,\pl1ahic, i. 22. 
- E
:-av 
1I1 the Orig-in of, i. 3:13. 
- s('icn-('(' of, Pro xi.. xi,-., xxi.; ii. 
244, 
48, 
:;
, 
:j:J, 2
 j, 
ßO. 
- I.el'turc
 on the 
cit'n('e of orax 
l\IUHl'r), ii. 3U n. 2, 43 11. 1, U3 n 
), 1 
!) 11. 1. 
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LA
 
Language, Semitic, i. 3
7 n. 1. 
- surny of pI. 
Iiiller), i. 2
3 
n. 1. 
- Turanian, ii. 71 n. 1, 176 n. 1. 
- Veda. language and -,rammar of 
the, ii. 301. 
lanig-er. ii. 173, 178. 
Lank:1vatâra, translated by Burnouf, 
i. 279 11. 3. 
Laomedon, ii. 112. 
^aóç, ii. 11, 26, 165 n. 1, 185. 
Lao-tse, Pro xiii., xxvi. ; i. 50, 53,184, 
212, 254, 26:}, 289. 
- doctrines of, i. 234. 289. 
- foHowers of, i. 212 n. 1. 
- religion of, Pro xiii.; i. 184. 
- works of, i. 263, 
M þvYJ, ii. 163 n. 1. 
Lapland, ii. 8, 237, 241, 263. 
- rubbing of noses, salutation in the 
- Alp
, ii. 261. 
Laps, i. 233 n. 2. 
Las Casas, i. 318. 
Lassen, i. 83, 88. 127, 128, 183, 202, 
2t.i0, 2D2, 296, 338; ii. 24, 183 n. 1. 
Latin grammarians, i. 237. 
- old ,ii. 53. 
Latmian ca\'e, ii. 78, 80, 83. 
Latmos, ii. 78, 80. 
Latona, ii. 80. 
Laner (Sy!?-tem of Greek Mythology), 
ii. 7!) ll. 2, 139. 
]a utia, ii. 184- n. 1. 
Law, ancient (Mr. :Maine), ii. 256. 
Laws of KaIiyuga, written by Par:1- 
sara, ii. 34-8. 
- of ì\lanu, i. 17, 50, 67; ii. 299, 
302, 304-, 337, 339, 347. 
- old SÚtras, or law books, ii. 302. 
Lazaru
. Prof:, ii. 2G2. 
Lecompte, Pl'. xv. 
Xi-YELV, ii. 70. 
Legendary history of India, ii, 299. 
Lpg-ends, i. 192 n. 1; ii. 154-169,195, 
210,24-2,24-3,258,311. 
- A ryan, ii. 24-:}. 
- Ba
nto, ii. 210. 
- German, ii. 169. 
- Hn'ek ii. 154-16D. 
- Indo-European, ii. 24-2. 
- and theories of the Buddhists (Sp. 
Hardy), i. 192 n. 1. 
Legerlotz, i. 83 n. 1; ii. 93 n. 1. 
Leg-g-e, .James (The Chinese classics 
editNl by), i. 300 n. 1, 301, 302, 
303. 
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LT:C 
Legm'ld d' Aussy, ii. 273. 
Aeio .1. 27 n, 1. 
Leis, Jacob son of, i. 94. 
Le Ke (Record of Rites, fourth king) 
i. 303. 304. 
Leontophontes, ii. 184. 
Leophontes (Aewþ6 v TT}Ç), ii. 165 n. 1, 
184-, 185, 186. 
Lepsiu
, Dr. (alphabet of), ii. 216. 
Leto, ii. 80. 
Lettish, ii. 26, 4-2. 
Leukadian mountains, ii. 88. 
J..enkippide
, ii. 91. 
levir, ii. 2:1. I8.! n. 1. 
Lewis, Sir G. C., i. 327; ii. 265. 
Lewis. account of the belief of thu 
l\Iandans. ii. 2G5. 
Lhassa, i. 180, 2G1. 
Libva, K vrene in, ii. 68. 
Lichadi31i islands, ii. 88. 
Lichas, ii. 88. 
lih, ii. 18.! n. l. 
Linus, i. 73. 
lip, to anoint, ii. 184 n. 1. 
ÀÙra, Ù\t, ii. 184 n, 1. 
ÀiCTKOÇ, ii. 166 n. 1, 184 n. 1. 
Liue, ii. 70. 
Lithuanian. i. 80; ii. 18, 19,21,28 n. 
1, 30, 37, 38,40, 42-14,51, 61, 100, 
0).)4- 3')3 
Lith.l, i
186. 
Livre des Sauvage::!, i. 309, 311, 
317. 
Livre des Lumières, composé par Ie 

ag-e Bi1pay
 ii. 226. 
Llewellyn, Prince L., and his hound 
Gellert, ii. 22D. 
Loueck, ii. 14 n. 4 (Aglaophamus), 
177 n. 1 (De Prothcsi et Aphæ- 
resi ). 
Io-che (ragas, dust), i. 298. 
Logos, Pl'. xxdii. 
Àóyoç, ii. 69. 
Lohra!':p. i. 147. 
Lok, Loki. ii. 107, 233. 
lok,.. s, ii. 42. 
Ionian, loma..;ya, ii. 173. 
Longobardi, Jesuit, Pro xvi. 
Lord of the azure surface, i. 329. 
- of the green planisphere, i. 329. 
lorica, ii. 184 n. 1. 
Lotus de la bonne Loi (Burnouf), i. 
218 Il. 1, 244 n. 1, 24U n. 1, 250 D. 
1, 277. 
Lubbock, Sir J., ii. 29 n. 1 
Lucina, i. 358; ii. 75. 



J
UC 
lucru, lucrum, ii. 63. 
Ludlow, )1 ajor, ii. 37 n. 2. 
Luna, i. 358 j ii. 75. 
Lunar race, ii. 78. 
- zodiac (Xak:;:hatra), i. 112. 
Lun Yu (conver
ations between Con- 
fucius alld his di
ciples, first Shoo), 
i. a04, ;JUÛ. 
luo, ii. 184 n. 1. 
lupus, ii. 42. 
Lutheran missions in India, ii. 301. 
Lycia, ii. 68, 73. 
- Apollo falsely called son of 
(.\.vlC'1yn''1S"), ii. 73. 
L;rcurgus, Lykur
os, i. 72; ii. 11. 
Lyell, Sir C., ii. 221. 
"'''K'1yn'
S", ii. 13. 
AtÍKos-, ii. 42. 
lymphis, ii. 184 n. 1. 
"' 1 
\, to fa
hion, ii. 22. 
.;.., )Iabillon, ii. 212. 
)1 ac, ii. G3. 
Macedon ian conquest (occupation) 
of Persia, i. 89, 95. 

[a(' Lennall, J. F. (On PrImitive 
)Iarriag-e), i. 4 n. 1; ii. 2GO. 

lacPhie of South Uist, ii. 239, 24-2. 
madhn, ii. 172. 
:\I:ulhu:)ûdaua, ii. 33G. 
:;\Iadrns, ii. 301, a09, 310, 350. 
_ Corresponùence between an ortho- 
dox Brahman aml the Editor of a 
native newspaper at -, ii. 309- 
314-. 
mag', ii. 63. 
l\1agadha, i. 194, 210-212, 221, 29G; 
ii. a4t, 
- Ca
te of the Magadhas, ii. 342. 
mag-:'lth s, ii. 6:J. 
Magian, Pro xxx.; i. 2:1 (sacred 
Looks of the -), 117 (religioll). 

I:tgism, i. 48, 148. 
ma
us (:.:on), ii. 63. 
)lahÎlhh:i.rata, i. 50, G7, 8:J, 155, 279; 
ii. I t:i, :J:! l (about the color of the 
[lltlian ca
tes). 

Iahtlde\"a, ii. 'i5. 
)lah:Î.ll:'ulla. ctimpilcr of the Mahâ- 
\"ansa, i. I!)G. 
:\Iflha:':t'na, i. I!)G. 
l\lah:ì.van
a, i. UH, lUG, 2;>2. 
- hi:-!torv of Ceylon. HI!. 

Ialwmlril, Para;..muua retires to, ii. 
:;:)2. 
Muhi, ii. 72. 
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MAY 
l\1ahimâtâ, ii. 108 n. 1. 
l\Iahinåvat, ii. 2ï. 
Mahinda, son of Asoka, i. 194-, 195. 
l\Iahmud the Great (Gaznevide), i. 
94. . 
l\Iahommed, 
ee Mohammed. 
l\Iahratti, ii. 320. 
l\liihrchen, i. 331; ii. 154-, 196, 197, 
208,221-223,233,2;>8,268. 
Maid, ii. 6:t 
l\Iaigrot, Pro xvi. 
Main, It. i. 111. 
Maine, 1\Ir. (on .Ancient Law), ii. 
2:JG. 
Maitri, loye, a11 virtues spring from, 
i 2:8. 
makhshi, ii. 42. 
p.alCpóS", ii. ûü. 
mak
hikå, ii. 42. 
Malabar, i. 271; ii. ]72, 314,350. 
- coa
t, i. 271 j ii. 1i2. 
- law on marriage in, ii. 314. 
M al:lcca, i. :302. 
Malay, i. 22. 57; ii. 260, 265, 280. 
- islands, )an
ua
e of the, i. 22. 
- p('ninsula, ii. 2(jO, 280. 
- stories from the - districts, Ïi. 
2fifi. 
- wild tribes of the, ii. 260. 
)lalayo-Pol
'ne!'ians, ii. 265. 
Malcolm. Sir ,John, i. 100. 
l\Ialika (Kill
), i. 359. 
p.á
 \oS", ii. 177 n. 1. 
maluna-s, ii. 44. 
Man. ii. 1 !I:J, 2ï8. 318, 331. 
, _ .\inos or Hairy 
Ien, ii. 277 n. 
J. 
- :\fen created out of an a
h-tree. 
ii. l!n. 
- thl' ('reation of the GOdH was a 
prelude to the creation of, ii. 3:31 
Manah, i. 3ï2. 
1\Iandâkini, ii. ]20. 
1tla1Ulala, ii. 175. 
l\fantlan's belief in a future rotate, ü. 

tj;). 
1\Ialllb:hu, i. 192. 
1\Ian(':;:, ii. 20(). 
Manetho, i. 3:H. 
1\Iani. i. 219. 
l\I:Ulichæan
, i. 219. 
l\IaI11H'r
 and ("u
tom
 of the Parsce
, 
';ïle (hy D:ulahhui 
aoroji), i. ]58 
11. 1, IIi 1. 
- - - On, ii. 248-28:J. 
"'lannh:1ftlt, ii. 19ï. 
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MavTLS", ii. 88. 
Mantra (hymn), i. 10,105, 107, 111; 
ii. 280, 314. 
Manu, i. 17, 27, 50, 67, 83, 92, 347; 
ii. an n. 1, 37 n. 1, 99 n. 1, 126 n. 
1,299, 30
 304, 305, 315, 316, 322, 
329, ;335, 337, 339-342, 347, 348. 
- by birrh a Hâyanya or Ksha- 
tripì, ii. 335. 
- the father of :\Ianu was Vh-asvat, 
ii. 335. 
- hymns of, i. 27. 
-laws ot
 i. 17,50,67, 347; ii. 299, 
302, 304, ;137, 3:1!1, 340, :H8. 
)Ianuscrit PictogJ'uphique Américain 
(by AbbtS Domenech), i. 30t), 310, 
317 n. 1. 
manushya <leva (human god\ Brah- 
man, ii. 33t. 
l\Ianuskitra, i. 151. 
l\Iaol a Chliobain, ii. 212. 
mftra, i. 205. 
Marco Polo passing through China, 
ii. 272. 
mare, ii. 48. 
marf'i, ii. 48. 
Maria, i. 310. 
l\larna
 (0111' Lord), i. 339. 
1\Iarpe
i'a, ii. f)!). 
Marriag'e, i. 4 n. 1; ii. 2GO, 307, 309, 
312-:n5, 318, 3:37, 340,341. 
- on Pri",iti\-e (by MacLennan), i. 
4 n.l; ii. 2.;1). 
- l\Im-riage8 prohibited not only by 
caste, but al
o by pedigree, ii. 
343. 
Mars (
rarut), i. 25, 30, 335. 
Martinez, i, 312. 
martya (man), ii. 27. 
maru (desert), ii. 48. 
l\laruts (storms), i. 27, 34-36, 68, 98, 
354, 355; ii. 200. :32fi, 327, 3:]0. 
- Brahman created Lv, ii. 330. 
- hymn to the, i. 34-36. 
.- lndra with the host of the, ii. 
327. 
Mary, stories of the Virgin, ii. 207. 
l\Iassachl1
ctts languag-e, translation 
of the Bible in the, i. 316. 
l\Iat:ìng-a, i. 254. 
måtar, ii. 21, 22. 
l\Iâtaris\'an, i. 28, 2:38, 362. 
1J.áTrJv, ii. 177 n_ 1. 
matl'r, ii. 21, 108 n. 1. 
mathaiI', i1. 21. 
mati, ii. 21.. 


IXDEX. 


]\lEX 
M
udgalyâyana, disciple of Buddha, 
1.212. 
Maurice's Lectures on the Religion 
of the 'V orId, i. 21. 
l\Iaury (Histoire de
 Religions de la 
Grèce antique), ii. 144, 145. 
l\Iâyâ, i. fI 1. 

Iâyâ, .Mâyâdêvî, Mâyavatî, i. 206, 
215. 
l\Iazdao, 1. 124. 
:Mazllia:>-hna Heligion, i. e. the W 01'- 
ship of God, i. 169, 172, 173. 
Media, i, 79, 84; ii. 168. 
Median, ii. 167, 168. 
- dyna<.:ty, ii, 168. 
- king-, ii. 167. 
Medicæ (:Melicæ), ii. 184 ll. 1. 
m 0 ditor, ii. 184 n. L 
l\Iedu8a!um monstrum, ii. 178. 
Meg-hmb, mathematicians of the, ii. 
2U2. 
mel, melIi
, ii. 172. 
1J.iMwJI, ii. 177 ll. 1. 
l\IeleHg'pr, ii. 106, lß!}. 
",LI: \míw, 166 n. 1, 184 n. 1. 
melin, ii. 44. 
l\Iemnon, ii. 84, 103. 
Mcncius, i. 53, 304, 306 n. 1. 
- fourt h Shoo, the work of, i. 304. 
l\[elle (the moon), i1. 73. 
l\[enelao
, ii. 9, 77. 

Iencnius, i. 96. 
l\I enætiûs, ii. 182. 
Mensa Pythag-orea, ii. 285. 
Uercl1n-, i. 219. 
Men?, i: 95. 
l\Iéry, 
rr., ii. 36 11. 1. 
l\Ie!':hech, i. 145. 
Metaphysics, i. 280, 281; ii. 76 
n. 1. 
- of Ari
totle, ii. 76 11. 1. 
- Ahhidharma, Buddhist system (or 
Basket) of -, i. 280, 281. 
l\Ietemp,.;ychosis, i. 44, 19!J. 
- 1Iot in the \' eela, i. 44. 
1J.
T":1P, ii. 21, 22, 74. 
n:.etre, i. 82, 8:}; ii.2ö1. 
Mexican, i. 51, 317, 318, 321; ii. 248 
n. 1. 270. 
- hieroglyphic!':, puhli
hed bJT Lord 
King:-;Lorollg-h, i. 317. 
- nature of the ancient - writing, 
i. 321. 
- reT'ore
entation of an eclip:::e of the 
mo"on, ii. 269. 
Mexico, Pl'. xiii.; i. 309, 816, 311. 



)IEX 
320, 321, 323, 3:j-!; ii. 24.8 n, 1, 
2GU. 
Mexico and the )Iexicans (by Tr- 
lor), ii. :!48 ll. 1. 
:.'\Iiau-tzl> (
oil childn.n), ii. 272. 
micco, ii. 4:L 
l\Iiclwl, F., ii. :n:J. 
)lid(lI{
 ,\ge!', Guilds of the, ii. 343. 
- ancient !'tories of the, ii. 164. 
M iglH't, i. 18ü. 

Iilcolll, i. 341 (worshippers of), 
35!J. 
Mi-Ie, family of, i. 2i2. 
:.'\Iiletos, ii. Ij!l. 
l\lilindi\, Dialog-ue between - and 

 åga!-ena, i. :!85, 
8fj. 
mill, millstone, ii. 43,44. 
mille, ii. ;}l. 
)Iilman, Dean, i. 282. 

limâlll!'i\ SdlOOl, philosophers of the, 
ii 3:$lj. 
::\Iimir, ii. 204. 
"Minerva. i. 30; ii. 162. 
l\(ing-ti, Emperor. i. 254. 
l\[irlllc
:illg('r, i. 16. 
ì\[inokhired. i. Hl. 
)linos, ii. 68, 
)!J n. 1. 

\[illvalls, the, ii. li8. 

Ii
;ionaries, Baptist - in Sernm- 
pore, i. :
()1. . 
- Buddhist. i. 1!}2. 
- Christian, ii. 280. 
- - pl'C';j('hillg' against caste, ii. 2!JG. 
- Icelanùic (- in Iceland), ii. 189, 
l!IO. 
- tJesu!
, ii. 278. 
- - ill lllllia and China, i. 30l. 
- - in hulia, ii. 304,305. 
- Prote
fallt, ii. 34g. 
- Hnm:m Catholic, ii. 349. 
- ". e
ll'van - in Ceylon, i. 192, 
217, :30Ì. w. 
1\Iis!'ions in lo(lia, Lutheran, ii. 301. 
l\li
tlctue, ii. 201, 204 (healing virtue 
of t II(' ). 
Mitchell,.T. 
[urray, i. 87 n. ]. 
Mitrn. i. 27, 28. 43, !Jl, 2:l5, 362; ii. 
(j;;, !}!J. 
l\lIekklm, the Yeda published by a, 
ii. ;)U;;. 
ml)'n, ii. 44. 
l\lnasea!;. ii. 70 n. 1. 
l\Inemo
rne, ii. 103. 
l\Ioal1aka of Zoheyr, i. 3ï2. 
l\lobe(l (prie
t of the Parsis), i. 16G. 
l\Iodern l'ar-sis, i. 158-178. 
VOL. II 25 
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1JOR 
l\1odj mil, ii. 168. 
Mûe, ii. 217. 
l\Ioffat, i. 301. 
1\1ohamme(l, Pro xii.; i. 91, 182, 184, 
215, 367, 3ï2. 
- doctrine of, i, 91. 
- the Expected, i. 213. 
- !'uccessors of -, i. ] 82. 
l\Iohammed ben lbrfthim Alfâzâri, 
tran
lator- of the 
iddhânta of 
Brahmagllpta, ii. 
8U. 
Mohammedan, Controversies of the 
Urahmans with the, ii. 304. 
- Hindu connrts admitted into- 
society, ii. 351. 
- conquest of India, i. 236. 
- Xumber of
 i. 138, :H2 n. 1. 
- Paradise, i. :!8i. 
- Per
ia, conq lIest of, i. 95
 171. 
- 
paill, il\nl
ion ot
 ii. 283, 288. 
Mohl's edition of the Shalmameh, i. 
!J2. 
Mok!'ha, delinrance of the soul from 
all pain and illusion, i. Ü9. 
mola, ii. J-l. 
molli!', ii. 172. 
Moloeh, i. 341 (wor
hippers of), 359, 
3üU. 
Ì\Iommsen, i. 2=1 11. 1. 
1\1011108. ii. 64. 
Monaehism. Spence Hardy on East- 
ern, i. lU
. 
1\1 onedo, i. 315. 
l\Iongolia, i. 187, 190, 197. 2.14. 287. 
- Bu(ldhi:o't literature of, i. W7. 
- View of :Nirvân:l in, i. 287. 
l\Iol1g'olinn, i. 1 !fO (.1anguage, yersi< n 
(If the Buthlhi:-t canon), lÐ2, 198, 
260. 
l\fong-olic tale:=:, ii. 2G6. 
)[onll\outh. Gcoffrey of, i. 193. 
l\lono!'yllnuic (Chinese) language, i. 
2:!. 237. 
)Iol\othei
m, i. 27, 2Q, 3:li-374. 
- 
cmiti(', i. a:Ji-3ï 4. 
mon
trulll )[edusæum, ii. 178. 
- \"ilI()
lIlI1, ii. 1 i8. 
month, i. 4=1. 
l\Ioon, myths Ilnd names of the, I. 
2=35: ii. 73, ï
f, 8:J. 
- representation of an (.clip
e of the. 
ii. 
fj
. 
- wor
hippers of the, I. 341. 
more, ii. 48 

[or
en, ii. !IO. 
)Iorley, David, ii. 291. 
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Moros, ii. 64 
.l\Iorri,,;oll, i. 2f)1. 
Mortal, gods in Iceland, ii. 190. 
Mosaic, i. 12;) (religion), 131 (cos- 
llWgOll,Y by Browne), 334. 

Iû:,e!', Pro xii., xxvi, ; i. 45,125, 132, 
13:3, ]H, 343. 364-367; ii.297. 
- God of, i. 3(;7. 
- sacred recorùs of, Pro xii. 
Moses of Khorene, i. 99; ii. 168. 

Iosul, i, U2. 
mother, ii. 21, 39. 
mother-in-law, ii. 29. 
mou
e (mûsh, f-Lû
, mus, mûs, mysz), 
i. 77; il. 42. 
Movers, PI'. xii. 
mri, to die. ii. 48. 
Il1l'idu, ii. 172. 
l\Il'ityu, ii 181, 330 (created by 
llrahman ). 
mucha, ii. 42. 
.l\Iuir, 1>r. J., Original Sanskrit Texts, 
puLli!5hed by, i. 19 n. 1, 41 n. 1,46 
n. 1,47 ll. 1; ii. 295 n.1, 317, 321, 
330, 334-, 333. 
muir, ii. 48. 
mukta (unconditioned), i. 225. 
muli. ii. 44. 
.l\Iiiller, H. D., Ares by, ii. 70 n. 1. 
l\Iüller, Max, ESf;ay on Comparati\.e 
Mythology, i. 239 ll. 2. 
- History of AIIcient Sanskrit Lit- 
m.ature, i. 10 II. 1, 362 n. 2,373 n. 1. 
- Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, ii. 39 n. 2, 43 n. 1, 92 n. 1, 
2, 129 n. 1. 
- Letter to Chevalier Bunsen, ii. 71 
n. 1, 176 n. 1. 
- Surny of Languages, i. 233 n. 1. 
- Todtenbef;tattnÌ1g bei den Brah- 
manen, i. 31 n. 1; ii. 36 n. 1. 
l\lülIer, Otfried, on the Eumenides, 
ii. 70 n. 1. 
- Prolegomena zu einer wissen- 
schaftlichen Mythologie, ii. 14 n. 
1, 16 n. 1. 
mus, mûs, i. 77; ii. 42. 
musca, ii. 42. 
1\1 uses, the, ii. 66. 
mûsh, mâshikâ (mus), i. 77; ii. 
42. 
Musur-da baghan mountains, i. 266. 
aLvîa, ii. 42. 
M
 kenæ, ii. 112. 
ILVX'7, ii. 44. 
K.iìr, ii. 42. 


INDEX. 


NAN 
Mysticism, Christian - rf Eckhardt 
and Tauler, i. 277. 
Mystics, i. 225. 
1\1yth, see Apollo, Daphne, Endy- 
mion, Herakles, Kephalos, Selene, 
etc. 
Mythological (l\fythopæic) Age, ii. 9. 
Mythology, i. 14-8, 2:J:3 n. 2, 311; ii. 
1-155, 159, 222, 2-11, 258, 259. 
- of Central America, i. 311. 
- Aryan -, ii. 83, 25;. 
- Comparative, ii. 1-141,222, 2.J1. 
- Finnish, i. 233 n. 1. 
- German (Teutonic), ii. 13 n. 1,67, 
79 n. 1, 81, 85 n. 1, 239. 
- Greek, ii. 14 n. 4, 7U II. 2, 82, 142- 
1M. 
- Hindu, ii. 75. 
- :\Iannal of - (Cox), ii. 154, 155, 
159. 
- 
 ursery Tales, the patois of the 
ancient mythology, ii. 258. 
- Philosophy of (
chelling), ii. 144. 
- of the Purânas, ii. 75. 
- of the Veda, ii. 75. 
Mythopæic (or Mythological) Age, 
ii. 9, 21, 52. 
f-LÚeO
, ii. 69, 81. 


N Â instead of na (no), i. 298. 
- l1a, suffix, ii. 173. 
l1a1>h, ii. 45. 
l1abhas (nabha), i. 298. 
nâbha, nâhhi, ii. 45. 
naca, ii. 48. 
nacho, ii. 48. 
N achor, i. 363. 
nadh, ii. 45. 
Nadi (riyer), i. 27. 
N aeke (Opusc.), ii. 170 n. 2. 
Nâgasena, Dialogue bet\T'een Milinda 
and, i. 285,286. 
nah (nabh, nadh), ii. 45. 
nâhan. ii. 45. 
Nahuas, migrations of the, i. 327. 
Nahuatl, ancient written language 
of .Mexico, i. 323. 
nak, nas (nox), i. 77. 
nakis, ii. 27. 
Nakshatms, Lunar Zodiac, i. 113. 
NfunÎ, i. J2. 
N am ukî, i. 32; ii. 18G. 
nânandar, ii. 2!). 
N andas, Dynasty of the, i. 14. 
Nanna, ii. 109. 



XAO 
!i aoroj i, Daùabhai, i. 1r;8 Il. 1 (the 
manllers and cu
10111S of the Par- 

ee
, The Parsee Heligion), 161, 
103, 1G4, lGlj-Hi8, 1fj
, 174 (Guze- 
rati Catechi
m tran
lated bv). 
napât, ii. 31, 7!J. 
 
- apâm napât = the sun, ii. 79. 
11M pti, ii. 3 L. 

arada, me:,senger of Inùra, ii. 124. 

 âraùa, ii. 33 n. 1. 
nas, nig-ht, BOX. i. 77. 
Xa
rallah, ii. 225. 
N
lstika (
ihili..:t), i. 281. 
1\atiollal Periud of Lan
uage, ii. 12. 
:Kature, i. 2:W, 3GO; ii. 147 (worship 
of), 
natus. ii. 28, 72. 
nallS, nâvas, ii. 48. 
na\'a, ii.31. 
nâ,'an, ii. 45. 
Xavarette, 1'r. xyi. 
Xavarre, Couvade in, ii. 273. 
na\"i
, ii. 48. 
n:î\,yah. ii. zOO. 

 a.,:adi, a Brahman defiled by a, ii. 
:.330. 
:x a:rer, a Síìdra, ii. 350, 
X eamler, II i4on' of the Christian 
Church. i. 2lü Ì1. 1,276, 2ï8. 
Xeho, worshippers of, i. 341. 
VE!3pÚ;, ii. Hli n. 1. 
nccto, ii. 45. 
nefo. ii. :n. 
X cmaean lion, ii. 182. 
Xallle
is. ii. 64. 
IWO, ii. 45. 
vew ii. 43. 
X ('(;ph
.tm
, mathematical works of, 
ii. 
U2. 
Xeo-l'ythag-orean, ii. 2Rfi-291. 
_ The .\ rabs received their figures 
from th(', ii. z!JO. 
_ Boërhills ascribed nine figures to 
the. ii. 2H5-28R. 
_ Indian ligures adopted by the, ii. 
2H8. 
_ Innntor:; of ciphering, ii. 2
'i. 
_ 
ought (U) kJl()\\1l to the, ii. 2!10. 
_ 
chools of the, ii. 280. 28!1-2!J1. 
:Sepal, BlHldhists of, i. 2ï7, - to, ii. 
:);

I. 
_ BlHldhi
t writing
 of, i. 282. 
_ <.:;anonica\ hooks of. i. 24!J n. 1. 
_ S('houl of the S\"âbh:'n'ikas in, i. 
2;8. 
Depo
, neptis, ii. 31. 
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:K erens, Ii. It32. 

er
al, worshippers of, i. 341. 
N enman, i. 95. 
:x erioseng-h, i. 9G, 134. 
.Ken' ai, Gerard de, ii. 36 n. 1. 
JI
l7w, ii. 4;:). 
Neumann, C. F., i. 244 n. 1 (Cat&- 
chi:'1l1 of the Shamans), 281. 
K ewdegate, :\Ir., ii. :J4!J. 
Kew Holland, i. 42 n. 1; ii.267, 
- representation of the evil 
pirit 
with horns and tail in -, ii. 
W7. 
New HoJlallder, ii. 267 (belief in a 
heayen and a hell). 
.K ew ::; pain, native historians of, i. 
:.318. 
New Zealander, rubbing of noses, 
way of salution of the, ii. 261. 
niba (beautiful), i. 128. 
l'ibelung, :Kibelnnge, ii. 108, 110, 
111, 187. 
- heroes of the -, ii. 187. 
- \\fitten down at the end of the 
12th century. ii. 110. 

ibhaz, worshippers of. i. 341. 
nill, to scotf, ii. 27. 
Nidhlig-gr, ii. 205. 
:Kiebuhr, i. 127, 214, 297, 327; ii. 41 
185 n. 2. 

iepan (
irvâna), i. 239, 294. 
Niftheim, :NitihelJ, ii. 194, 205. 
Nitlun
, see 
ibclung. 
nift, ii. :n. 
Nig-ada (
ivid), i. 108. 
Nigban (Nirvfl1lu), i. 230. 
Nig-hantu, ii. 72. 

ight, i. 77, 314 (
'ymbolic emblem 
of); ii. 70 II. J, 80.8:.3,1;35, 15z, 232 
Nihiti
m, i. i;
O, 24=3, 280 (Buùdhi:,m 
not (reI' from the cb.IJ'ge of
), 281 
'Xihili
t. i. 284. 
!\ihili-:,tic philo
ophers. i. i8G. 
N ih.
reyas (:-llll1Jlmm bonum), i. 27 
. 
l\incveh, Pl'. xii. (monuments 0.), 
i. 5, 71i, 2(i7, 3;4; (cunl'ilt)flll in- 

eripti()ns of Baby lOll and -), ii. 

8n (l'culpturl's of). 
\line. ii. 2:!4. 
:Xirang' (urine of ox, cow, or she- 
goat), i. Hì:J-1(j3. 
Xirukta, i. 73; ii. U8 n. i (publiy.,hed 
b
' l:oth), 18ln. 1. 
:Kirnllla, i. 21:J, 227 -2:Jn, 245, 246
 
24!1, 250, 'i:-,!I. 27Ii-287. 2
)4. 
- blowing' out, ('
tinl'tion of light. 
i. 27!J. 
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Nirvâna, the meaning of -, i. 276- 
287. 
- four stages of meditation before, 
1. 249. 
Nirvâta (calm, without wind), i. 279 
n.2. · 
Nirn"itti (cessation, passiveness), i. 
278, 279. 
nisâ, nox, vú
, i. 71. 
Nishâdas, guild of fishermen, ii. 342. 
Nisrocb, Pro xii.; (image of), i. 341 
(worshippers of). 
niun, ii. 51. 
Nivid (Nigada), i. 107-110. 
Noab, i. 150, 151, 155. 
voéw, ii. 85. 
vO/J-q, ii. 27 ll. 1. 
nomen, i. 354. 
nomina and numina, i. 83. 
N ornes, the three, ii. 152, 205, 234. 
K orris, 1\11'., ii. 294. 
Norse, Old -, ii. 42,43, 79,188, 260. 
- tales, ii, 154, 197, 237, 238 
(Dasent ). 
- Popular Tales from the -, ii. 217- 
236 (Dasent). 
Norsemen in Iceland, the, ii.187-194. 
K orthern gods, ii. 197. 
- heavens, ii. 227. 
- hell is cold, ii. 282. 
- mytholo
y, ii. 201. 
Northmen, i. 62; of Scandinavia, ii. 
15-1. 
.Norway, ii. 188, 189, 191, 223, 226, 
2=37, 2:39. 
Norwegian refu
ees, ii. 189. 
- story of the Master Thief, ii. 228. 
- tales, ii. 223, 230. 
No
es, rubbing of, custom of saluta- 
tion in New Zealand, ii, 261. 
Nothing, i. 229, 281. 
Notre Dame de Grâce, i. 355. 
nought (cifron, zephiro, zero, sûnya), 
ii. 284, 289, 299, 294. 
novem. ii. 51. 
N rikakshâs, ii. 134. 
nuh, ii. 224. 
numen, i. 354; ii. 76. 
:Xumenius, ii. 290. 
K umerals, ii. 49-51, 284-294. 
- Sanskrit, ii. 288-2!J4. 
- in the Bactro Pali, and in the Ka- 
purùìgiri inscriptions, ii. 293. 
X unziata, i. 355. 
nurns, ii. 2!}. 


 ursery tales, ii. 206-216, 244 246, 
258, 259. 
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Nursery tales, comparison c. f the- 
of Germany, England, and lnd1s. 
ii. 244. 
- Zulu, ii. 206-216. 
N ushirvan, i. 93, 94; ii. 229. 
Nyâya philosophy, ii. 303. 
VVKTO. (vv
), ii. 133. 
vuoç, ii. 29. 
Nyx, ii. 64, 66, 76. 
VV
 (VVKTo.), i. 77; ii. 133. 


OCT A VIANUS. ii. 229. 
octo, ii. 51. 
Odin, i. 18
, 219, 2-10; ii. 108, 189 1 
190, 19-1,2
1,233,234,238,259. 
- Robin Hood a disguise of "'tV odan 
01'-, ii. 259. 
- Sigurd, descendant of, ii. 108. 
- sons of, ii. 18tl. 
Odoacer, ii. 110. 
odot, ii. 184 n. 1. 
'OOOUITEtÍÇ, ii. 9, 11, 166 ll. 1, 184 n. 1. 
<Edipus, ii. ]59, 165,166. 
- Mr. llréal's explanation of the 
myth of, ii. 16511. 1. 
oi, ii. 42. 
Oibareus, i. 127. 
oloo., ii. 62; oida, ii. 249, 251. 
Oïgour Tartars, i. 265. . 
OìICEtOÇ, ii. 30 n. 1. 
011COÇ, ii. 38, 
oi:V"/1, ii. 51. 
oi:ç, ii. 42. 
Oizys, ii. 64. 
o keanos, ii. 64. 
Okini, Kingdom of, i.267. 
ÒICTW. ii. 51. 
Oldfield, Mr., i. 42 n. 1; ii. 266. 
olfacit, ii. 184 n. 1. 
Olympian, i. 2."), 159, 239; ii. 11, 66. 
- fables, i. 159. 
- gods, i. 25, 2:JD; ii. 66. 
- mythology, ii. 11. 
'OÀ 11 1TITftÍÇ, ii. 1G6 n. 1, 184 n.l. 
Om, i. 203. 
Omar, i. 9:3, 9-1. 171. 
w/J-Orþá)'OL (w/J-Gç-Èow), ii. 44. 
Oneiroi, ii. 6-1, 66. 
Onondaga (Oswego River), i. 311. 
õvoç, ii. 42. 
Ophit", i. 145. 
Oppelt, Jul., i. 128, 266. 
- theory of the in"'ention of the CÞ- 
neiforÎn letters, i. 267. 
oppidum, ii. 43. 
òØ()o.ÀIJ.Óç, ii. 85.. 



OPT 
Optim'ls l\Iaximus, i. 358 (Jupiter), 
;j60. 
Jradlo, oralo, ii. 43. 
Jrati, ii. 43. 
Orcus, ii. 53. 
Oreithyia, ii. 1. 
Orient und Occident, i. 23 n, 2; ii. 
100 n. 1, 186 n. l. 
Oriental figures and Gobar figures, 
ii. 287. 
Ormazd, Onlluzd, i. 24, 25, 116, 124, 
128, 136, 138, 146, 130, 152, 133, 
151;, 158-160, 164, 167, 168, 170, 
171. 
- Yasht, i. 12-1. 
Uroma.æs (Ormuzd). i. 17l. 
Orotal, Orotulat, i. 37l. 
Orpheus, i. 73; ii. 9:J, 12.3, 120, 1.38, 
15!}, 179, HI!}. 
Orphic hymns, ii. 70 n. 1. 
-line, ii. 14. 
'opeo<;, ii. 182. 
'üp'hJto<;, ii. 183. 
òpf)popóa<;, cock, ii. 183. 
òp':Jpo-yóYj (swallow), ii. 183. 
òp6po þwv, òp'Jpo PÓVTYj<;, ii. 183. 
Orthros (õp 'J po <;), ii. 182, 183. 
W<;, W70<;, derivative suffix, ii. 130. 
osilu, ii. -12. 
Ossianic poems, ii. 210 n. 1. 
Oswego Uiver (Onondaga), i. 811. 
OvpavíYj, i. 372. 
ovpavlwv, ii. 79. 
Ovpav6ç, Ouranos, i. 235; ii. 65 n. 1, 
7U, 133. 
ovis, ovjza, ii. 42. 
Ox, Ïi. 42. 
'o
1jvYj (U !/.qayinî), ii. 2!:J0. 
Ozi-s, ii. 42. 
P A (to protect), root from which is 
derind fathcr, ii. 21, 22. 
Pachacamac, i. 2:J9. 
pad (ptuIa), 1TOtÍS", pes, i. 83 n. 1. 
pada, ii. 43. 
Padan Aram, i. 30-1. 
padapalikti, name of a metre, i. 83 
n. l. 
Pagan religion, i. 51, 52. 
- world, i. 236. 
p:Î.ga
, ii. 175. 
rTiJ.YYEviTwp, ii. 88. 
l'
inl


 tree, i. 15-1. 
pala, 11. 22. 
Palâc;a flour, i. 203 n. 1. 
P
\læl-'hatus, ii. 182. 
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PAR 


pâ-Iaka, Ii. 22. 
Pali, i. 191-195, 197, 198, 251 n. 
 
260, 285, 295, 299. 
- works of Ceylon, i. 285. 
- sacred langnåge of Ceylon, i. 191. 
paltr l ii. 28 n. 1. 
Panllr, i. 146 (plain of), 271 (plateau 
of). 
}>an, ii. 157. 
Pandya and his Fishflag, story of, ii. 
311. 
Pangenetor, ii. 112. 
Pânini, i. 83, 119, 294 (classic San- 
skrit of), ii. 98 n. 1. 
Panis, ii. 183. 
pafika, ii. 51. 
Pafikâlas, l>ravâhana Gaivali, king 
of the, ii. 336. 
Pafikatantra, ii. 223, 229. 
pantha, ii. 40, 47. 
Pantomimes, Harlequin of our 
Christmas, ii. 232. 
paotr (boy), not putra, ii. 28 n. 1, 30. 
paotrez, girl, ii. 28 n. 1. 
papalangi, heaven - bursters, name 
for foreigners in Polynesia, ii. 266. 
paper, papier, ii. 20. 
Papua, Pro xxx.; i. 59. 
Par (root), ii. 22. 
Paradise, serpent in, i. 153. 
- of the Zoroastrians, i. 158. 
pâramitâ, i. 204. 
P

â

ra, grandchihl of Vasishtha, 
11. 3;35. 
- the la \vs of the Kaliyuga written 
by, ii. 348. 
parasu, ii. 46. 
Parasuràma, 
reat hero of the Brah- 
mans, ii. 3
2, 333. 
Parcæ, the German (the three 
N ornes), ii. 13;!. 
- Teutonic, ii. Gl. 
paren
, ii. 22. 
Par!/anya, ii. a:!7, 328, 330 (created 
by Brahman). 
PaI:ianya, Ueuer (BÜhler), i. 2:1 n. 2. 
Pariah, the lowe!'t - proud to pre- 
serve his own caste, ii. 343. 
-fOrllll'rly obligell to carrV' a bell to 

ive warning tû the Brahmans, 
ii. 330. 
-their name derived from that bell, 
ii. 330. 
- Brnhmans in tho south of Indi. 
as ulnck as, ii. 321. 
Paris of Truy, ii. 16-1, 166. 
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PAR 
Parishnd, i. 297. 
Park, ii. 238, 
l)arler aux yeux, i. 312. 
}-'arna.ra, i. 32. 
P
rsee, Parsi, of Bomùa
r and Yezd, 
1. 87, lú5. 
- language, i. 91, 92, 115 n. 1, 118, 
134. 
- lite, description of, i. 162, 163. 
- religion of the, i. 161. . 
- four age
 of, i. 150, 151. 
parsza-s, ii. 42. 
Participle, formation of the Greek 
fern. past, ii. 133. 
Parvatí, ii. 75. 
7TåS", ii. G7, 85. 
Past (Y urdh, Tà ')IE')IOvóTa), ii. 61, 152, 
205. 
pasu, ii. 42. 
patar, pater, rranJp, ii. 21,22, 74. 
path, pathi, pâthas, ii. 40, 47. 
7TáOoS", ii. 47 n. 1- 
pati 
hl

balld), patnî, ii. 37-39. 
PatoIs, ll. 196, 258. 
7Tá'ToS", ii. 40. 
patria pote:o:tas, ii. 2M. 
pattin, ii. 37. 
paurushe,yatva, human element in 
revelation, i. 18. 
Pausanias, ii. G8, 69. 
pa,'ana (WilllI), ii. 157, 254. 
pâ-yu, ii. 22. 
Pazend, i. 122. 
pecu, pecus, pecku, ii. 25, 2G. 42. 
pecudium, ii. 25. 
peculiar, peculium, ii. 25. 
l)ecunia, ii. 23. 
7TÉOOV, l pectum), ii. 43. 
Pegasos, ii. 1, 139, 175. 
J>ehlevan, i. 93. 
l:>ehlevi or Iluzvaresh, i. 89-!H, fJG, 
119-121, ]34-138, 148, IG9, IiI, 
Ii 4; ii. 223. 
- translatiun of the Zend-A vesta, i. 
119, I
O, 1:34, 136, 137, 1G9, 174. 
Peiren, ii. ] 70. 
Peleiadcs of Dodona, i. 358. 
Peleus, ii. 32. 
Penelope, ii. 53, 193. 
penki, ii. 51. 
7TÉVTE, ii. 51. 
7TÉVe O S", ii. 47 n. 1. 
Period, dialectical, ii. 9, 12. 
- mythological (mythopæic), ii. 9, 
52. 
- natiouil, ii. 12. 
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PIG 
Period, Rhematic, ii. 8. 
7TEPKVÓ", ii. 86 n. 1. 
Perkunas, i. 23. 
Persephone, Ïi. 70 n. 1. 
Perseus, ii. ] 59, 164, 166. 
Persia, kings of; i. 95; ii. 225 
-language ot
 ii. 221, 252. 
-literature of, ii. 3, 12. 
Persian epic, ii. 107. 
- translation of the Indian fablel. 
ii. 225, 2
G. 
- religion, i. 92; revÎ\'al of the - 
religion and literature, i. 88. 
- sun, name of, ii. IG7. 
Peru, Pro xiii.; (religion of) i. 236, 
239, 317. 
perum, ii. 43. 
Peruvian, ii. 112 11. 1. 
pes (7TOtÍS", pad, pada), i. 83 n. 1. 
.Peshawer (Pou - Iou - cha - pou -lo), 
Purushapura, i. 2G8, 270. 
Peshdadian dynasty, i. 99. 
petora, ii. 51. 
Petta Pitteï, children of the house, 
name of the Sûdras in Tamil, iÏ. 
353. 
Petzholdt, T. (das Buch der 'Vilden), 
i. 310 n. 1, 311. 
Phaedros of Plato, ii. 1, 2, 14, 70. 
- fables in, ii. 230. 
fþaEvvá, ii. 100 n. 1. 
Phainis, epigram on, iÏ. 10: 
Pharmakeia, ii. 1. 
Pharsalia of Lucan, i. 23 n. 1. 
fþÉ^w, i. 96. 
fþ"Í]p, i. 96. 
Philology comparative, ii. 48 II. 1 
(:Manual of), 139 (Journal of), 148, 
152,224, 257. 
Philosophy, Nyâya Sânkbya,Vedân- 
ta, ii. 303. · 
Philotes, ii. G4. 
rþóßoS", ii. 137 n. 2. 
Phæbus, ii. 73, 167; Phoibos Apol- 
lOll, ii. 83. 
phôn, phontês (killer), ii. 171. 
Phorkvs, ii. 70 ll. 1. 
fþpa'T"Í]p: ii. 21; cþpa'Tpia, ii. 39. 
fþf)ovEPÓS", if>OóvoS", ii. 177 n. 1. 
fþvw, ii. d. 
Pichardo's collection of American 
l\ISS., i. 321. 
Pictet (Les Origines Indo - Eul'O'" 
péennes), ii. 32, 48 n. 1. 
Pig, ii. 42. 
Pigavana, ii. 334. 



INDEX. 


I'lL 
PiIpa
', les fables de, ii. 226. 
Pinùar, i. 3, 71, 2-10; ii. 14-, 70. 
Pippal (Peepul), Pippala, ii. 201- 

U3, 2
:3. 
P ishon, i. 13-1. 
Trl(j pC,>, ii. 51. 
.. .... 21 ') 2 > 7 
pltar, llltn, 11. , ..' ,
 . 
Pit'l'i
, ii. 200, 
U2. 
Pitys (pine-tree), ii. 157,158. 
Piyaùasi, i. 23:1- 
I'lanet
, worshippers of the, i. 341. 
Planudes, mathematical works of, ii. 
2!'
. 
l'l:\to, Pro xxx.; i. 00, 171; ii. 2, 5, 
14, 138, 1&:3, 2:31. 
Platonic ideas, ii. 76 n. 1. 
Plotinus, ii. 2
3. 
Plutu, ii. 10
, 233. 
potl, pons, pont, ponte, puente, ii. 20. 
pæna, ii. 2:)4. 
po
try, dramatic, i. 16; elegiac, i. 
lü; rhymed - in England, i. 16. 
_ rhythmieal, ii. 261. 
1TOtEÎI', i. 1:32. 
1Toi#J.Ì1v >.awv, ii. 26. 
pole, ii. 4:t 
1To>.tfoLGLO Yf(þ"pat, i. 133. 
Poliars or Puliyal's, i. e. fle<:.h eaters, 
ii. :322. 
1TO\tÓ;, ii. 47. 
1TÓ'\tÇ, Ü. 40. 
pol-Hngo, ii. 1840 n. 1. 
1'0lo-l1ai (Benan's), i. 258. 
r.,
,\n,>, ii. 42. 
r.oÀ ÔE"KTÍ'>, ii. 100. 
Polynesia, Pol
'nesian, Pro xiv., 
xxxii.; ii. 21-1. 215, 2M, 266. 
polyonomy,' ii. 71. 
1TO>'VS', 1ToÀÀoi, ii. Ii!. 
polythei
m, P1', xyiii. n. 1; i. 26, 28, 
pomti:" ii. 51. 
pons (see pod), ii. 20,40,47. 
ponti, ii. 40. 
P()ntl1
, Couvade in the, ii. 279. 
pontns, rÓI"roç. ii. 47, 7H. 
l'opn' Vuh (book of the people), i. 
:!l)
 I n. 1; ii. 
70 
pore, rõópKof;, porcu
, ii. 42. 
Po:-('ic1on, lIo(jELc5wv, ii. 32, 151. 
1TÓ(jtS', ii. 37. 
poteJlS, ii. 37. 

ot(>
tas, patria, ii. 2M, 2,)5; regia, 
2:)3. 
r ot is (1Tónf;), 1TóTl'ta, ii. 37. 
)o-to (Avadâna), i. 2
,2. 
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PRO 


Potri, i. 106. 
Pott, ii. 48 11. 1, 83 n. 1, 185, 186 n. 
3, lÐ8. 
_ (Etymologische For:;chungen), 
-18 n. 1, 18fj n. 3. 
Pou-Iou-eha-pou-Io (Purushapura, 
Peshawer), i. 2fj8. 
pourusha:,;pa, father of Zoroaster, i, 
lïü. 
1TOV,>, i. 83 n. 1. 
præ
idium, præsilium, præsul, ii. 
184 n. 1. 
Prayfl pati, i. 30, 70, 71, 83 11. 1. 
PraYJ\â-pâramitâ (perfect wisdom) 
i. 280, 283, 284. 
Praketas, ii. 33 n. 1. 
Prâhrit, i. 2Ð5. 2fJU; ii. 120, 133. 
Prasl'na!Jit, king of Kosala, i. 213 
246. 
Pratihartri, i. 106. 
Pratvel{a Buddha. i. 203, 285. 
l")ravåhana Caiyali, ii. 336. 
pm yara (ca
te), ii. 297. 
Pravritti, i. 2ï8. 
Pray
rs, Lihc, called daughters 0_ 
ZeuFI, ii 70. 
_ of immortality, ii. 263. 
Prellt>r (Greek .Mythology), ii. 14 Do 
4, 1a6 n. 1, 144, 170 n. 1. 
Premare, Pro xv. 
Prc:,ent (Verdhandi, 'l"à õV'l"a), ii. 61, 
132, 203. 
Priam. Pr;amo
, ii. 84, 164. 
Priests, i. U, 106, 1GB; ii. 313 319,324:- 
326, 328, 3
2, 3:36, 3-l:-J, :J44. 
_ four cla

es of - in Intlia, i. 9. 
_ their contests with the noLility, ii. 
31Ð, :328. 
_ degraded position of the Parsee 
-, i. Hi;). 
Prin...ep's theory of the origin of the 
Indian figures, ii. 287. 2
4. 
prish, p,.i
hat, p1'Ï
hita, ii. 86, 86 
n. 1. 
r risni, ii. 86 n. 1. 
)l'ithi\'Î (p,.ithYi), the Earth, broad, 
i. 27, 2:m; ii.71. 
r ri \"atu
. ii. !):}. 
)rætos, ii. 170. 
1TpOKÓ.'õ. ii. 80 n. 1. 
Prokri
. ii. 8;), 87, 88. 
Prometheus, i. 240; ii. 179. 
Pro,",crpina, ii. IOU, 2:33. 
prosie, ii. 42. 
Proto
('nl'Ía, ii. 80, 8-1, !)l;. 
Pro\"en\'al, ii. 73. 
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PRO 
Proverbs, translation of, i. 316, 356. 
7TpÓ
, r.pw
, ii. 86, 86 n. 1. 
prush, prnsh\"a, prnshvâ (drop), ÍI. 
86, 86 ll. 1, 87. 
Prnssian, Old -, ii. 32, 37, 42, 52. 
llÚpws-, ii. 134. 
pû, ii. 157, 25-1-. 
pulIns, ii. 42. 
pulu, ii. 171. 
punire, punishment, ii. 254-256. 
pupil, 
.rmùolic embl
Il1 ot
 i. 314. 
Purâua, Co
nlOgony of the, ii. 3. 
- Mythology of the, ii. 75. 
- The Veda :mtl Law books over- 
rule the, ii. 31G. 
puri, ii. 40. 
PUl"Ohita (priest), purohitî (priestly 
government), Ü. 32;J, 334. 
pum, ii. 17l. 
PUrÛraY3S, ii. 78, 98. 100-104, 113- 
116, 118, 119, 123, 125, 330. 
purtlsha, i. 284. 
Purushapura (Pou-Iou-cha-pou-Io), 
Peshawer, i. 2G8. 
Purushottama, ii. 116. 
f UlTU, ii. 171, 172. 
>ûshan, one of the old gods, ii. 331. 
putra, ii. 28 n. 1, 30. 
7TVp, ii. 271. 
I'yrrha, 1f'''t'þá, ii. 11, 69. 
Pythagoras, i. 219; ii. 10. 
Pythis, ii. (;9. 


Q AHOLOl\I.,. i. 329. 
q anhar, ll. 21. 
quân-tang- (wife-catching), ii. 260. 
(Juatremère, i. 93, 
quatuor, ii. 51. 
Quax-Cho, i. 329. 
Queen, ii. 39. 
Quiché, i. ;309 n. 1, 323, 324, 326, 
327, 329,332, 33
 336. 
quinô, ii. 39. 
quillqlle, ii. 51. 
quirn, ii. 44. 
qvairnus, ii. 44. 


] ) ABENSCHLACHT, ii. 110. 
\ Race, different, origin of caste 
(ethnological caste), ii. 317-320, 
321, 323. 
râg, ii. :39 
Râgagriha, i. 210, 212, 213. 
R:\,qanya or K
hatri.ra, ii 306, 335. 
Râ!/aratnfikart, i. 191. 
Râgarshis, royal bards, ii. 328. 
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RIDI 
ragas (lo..che), dust, i. 298. 
ragata, ii. 45. 
Râ.1âvali, i. 191. 
Raghunandana, ii. 33, 3411. 1. 
Rahanumæe 1\Iazdiashna, GuidE. 01 
the worshippers of God, i. 166. 
Rahat, i. 282, 285. 
TIâhllla (Ko-lo-keou-lo), son of Bn1. 
dha, PI'. xxiv.; i. 258. 
Rajendralal Mittra, l:b.bu. editor oL" 
the Lali ta- V Istara, i. 197, 203, 2!J;' 
297. 
Haj pootal1a, Vakeels of, ii. 36 n. 2, 
37 n. 2. 
rak, ii. 45. 
Ram (exalted), i. 350. 
Rflom:îyana, i. 50, 67; ii. 835, 
Rampsillitus, story ot
 ii. 227-229. 
Ranha, i. 154. 
rap, ii. 100 n. 1. 
þá1TTW, ii. 45. 
Rasâ, I. 154. 
Rask, i. 79, 117, 160. 
Rastâ Khez, i. 174. 
Rathwiskare, i. 105. 
ra\'a, ii. 100. 
Râvana, ii. 109. 
Rayellna, battle of, ii. 110. 
ravi, ii. 101. 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry, i. 88, 127-129, 
2GO. 
red, ii. 100. 
Ued Indian
, Red Skins, of North 
America, i. 309-312,317, 322. 
redi\'ia, reduo, reluvium, ii. 184 n. 1. 
reg-ere, ii. 25G. 
regia potestas, ii. 255. 
reidl, reiks., ii. 39. 
Reillaud, i. 2;J6. 
Reinecke Fuchs, Renard the Fox, ii. 
210, 2G7. 
Religion, Aryan, Pl'. xiii.; ii. 257. 
- Buddhist, i. 189, 190 n. 1, 202. 
- Census difficult, religious, i. 159. 
- All important - sprang up in the 
East, i. 183. 
- c]a
sification of, i. 21, 23. 
- l\Iankind divided according to, i. 
158. 
- of l\Iexico, Peru, Pro xiii. 
- Parsee -, i. 158 sqq. 
- Science of, PI'. xi., xix.-xxi.; i. 
373. 
- truth in all, i. 54. 
Remus, ii. 166. 
Rémusat, Abel, Pl'. xvi. n. 1; i. 255. 



RE:Y 
251, 2m, 2!J2 (first Chinese scholar 
of his time). 
Henan. Erne
t, i. 337-:34:5, 3:55, 357, 
:JliU. 3 I i3-31;7, 3G!J-374. 
I:e
lIrre('tion, lJeli
f in, i. 45, ] 25. 
Henlation, idea of, i. 17, 18, 22G, 
an8; ii. 2!J!J. =300. 
rex, ii. 39, 23G. 
Hhea, ii. 151. 
I:hcmatic Period, ii. 8. 
I
liine, treasur
 of the NilJelunge in 
the, ii. lO!J. 
Hliyme, i. lfì. 
rhythm, ii. 2fìl. 
ri, ii. 39. 
RiiJhu, ii. 12G, 179, 199, 200. 
Rich, Í. 10. 
,'idu-pâ, ii. 172. 
RigisvHn, i. =32. 
Rig-veda, Pro vii.-ix.; i. 2, 6, 8, ]0, 
13-17, 47, 70-72, 73
 75, 7fì, 78, 
97, 101, ]0:), 152, 155, 238, 372; ii. 
22, 33, 34, a3, 84, 8fi, !lU, !I8, 100, 
10], 103, 108 n. 1; ]26, 12!J-135, 
171-17fi, 177, 178, ]80, 20;J, ::JOG, 
314, 321, 322, 3:U-:126, 328. 
- only real Veda, i. 8, an. 
- Yeda of ( 1028) hymns, praise, i. 
10, 72, 110, 116, 152, 372; ii. 314, 
315. 
- contains ]0,402 to 10.li22 verses, 
133,826 word
, 432,000 s.rllalJles, 
i 10,] 1. 
- age of the, i. 11, 13, 74. 
- Translation of the - <,Vilson), ii. 
326 n. 1. 
Rikika, ii. 3:13. 
l'iksha, ii. 42. 
Rimmoll, worshippers of, i. 341, 
35!1. 
riog-h, ii. :39. 
Ri
hi, i. 7, 17, :
6, 47, 75, 107-109; ii. 
200, 300, 305, 30G. 
road, ii. 40. 
Hobert of Heading-, ii. 291. 
]
obin Hood, ii. 1G!J, 239. 
J:ot:r, nr., Khåndo
ya upanishad, 
tran
latcd lJy, ii. 3:3tl n. 2. 
Tohita, ii. 131, 132. 
I
"jas, Don .Juan cle, i. 32:5. 
I:oman \ I phahet, i. 322. 
- r.esta J{omanoTllm, ii. 229. 
- lang-liag-e, ii. 249. 
- law, ii. 
;j4. 
- legends, ii. 157. 
I
omance dial('et
, ii. 17-19, GO. 
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sÂK 
Romance, nations, i. 361; ii, 20. 
romasa, ii. 98. 
Homulus, i. 297; ii.1G4, 166. 
Unsen, Dr. Friedrich, i. 6; ii. 304. 
Rosyred, story of, ii. 223, 224. 
rÔt, ii. 101 
Roth, Prof., i. 32 n. 1, .u n. 1, 47 n. 
1, 83, 97; ii. 33 Il. 1
 8G n. 1, 98 
n.2. 
- Rurial in Inilia, ii. 3:5 n. 1. 
- Xiru]ita, ii. !l8 n. 2. 
ru, ru bel', rudhira, rufus, ii. 100, 
101. 
TIlhlnki, ii. 22."). 
Rudra, Rlldra
, Pro x,'iii. (Siva), i. 
34-36 (hymn to the :\Iarnts), ii. 73, 
330 (createcl by Brahman). 
Rumpelstilzchen, ii. 154. 
rûpa (form), Hupce, rûpya (sih g er), 
ii. 175. 
rus:lt, ii. li5. 
I:ussia, i. 233 (Buddhism in), ii. 
252. 
TIustem, i. 94, 95; ii. 107. 


S.\llALA, ii. 18t. 
SalJaoth, worshippers of, i. 341, 
355. 
salJara, ii. 186 11. 2. 
Sabism, Hnran, IJlPtropolis of, i. 148. 
Sacl'itice, human, i, 57. 
Saey, Syln
stre de, ii. 225, 226, 242. 
Sæmund, collector of the Old Edda, 
ii. 192. 
S:1g-al, city of, i. 28:). 
sahasra (ha7:lllra), sahasram, i. 81; 
ii.51. 
saihs, ii. 51. 
St. Augu
tine, Pr. xi., xxx.; i. 26, 
54. 
St. ßenl'dict, ii. 212. 
St. Chri:.;tophrr, ii. ]G3. 
St. Cyprian, Pro xxx. 
St. lIilain', Bnrth('lelll.\", i. 179 11. 1, 
(Le Boucldha et 
a J:f'lig-i o n).181, 
1R4, 18fi, l!I:?, J!I8, 
WI, 2112. :?05, 
207,21:1, 218, 22
, 2:!(), 
.u, 230_ 
::;t. :\Jartin, )1. L. Yi,'il'n de, i. 210 
n. 1, 271. 
St. Pntril'k, ii. l(i-l. 
silkhfi, diflt'l'('nt tcxts, i. ]5. 
Saktri. ii. 3:14. 
Saklilltul:1, i. (i7. 
.
:11..ya, i. 18:1, 20G, 213,214,22:1,295, 
2!lfi. 
- clall, famih 9 of thl', 20G, 213 214. 
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SÂK 
Sâkya, :\Iuni (Buddha), i. 214. 

:II, 
ali:a, ii. 47. 

am. i. !J5. 

amÙdhi, i. 204. 
'....;amana, Pro xxÏ\
. 

amanian
, dyna::;ty of the, i. 94. 
Samanta, lakes of, ii. 332. 

amarkand, i. 21H. 
Sfuna-yeda, i. 8 (to be sung), 72, 
110. 
Sâma-veda-sanhitâ, i. 9, 15. 
Sambara, ii, 186 n. 2. 
Sami, ii. 20L 
Samoan islands, ii. 271. 
Sanhitâ, collection of hymns, i. 10, 
13, 109; ii. 305, 315. 
Sankara, ii. 204. 
- Âkârya, ii. 339. 
Sânkhya, Pro xv.; i. 214:, 215,223, 
24=3, 250, 279, 284. 
- philo
oph.r, i. 214, 215, 243, 250, 
279,284. 
- sÜtras, i. 223. 
- system, Pro X\T.; i. 222. 
San:-krit alpha oet (42 single ]etters), 
i. 291; ii. 288. 
- Chine:-e dictionary, i. 288. 
- of the Chinese Bùddhists, i. 297. 
- fables, ii. 2i3. 
- grammar. i. 115; ii. 232. 
- g-rammarian, ii. 133. 
- l\I.rtholo

T, ii. 73, 139. 
- X llmerals, ii. 51, 287, 288, 294. 
- Chinese translations of - texts, i. 
288-299. 
- tran
lation of the Zend-Avesta, i. 
119, 135. 
Santa Cruz del Quiché, i. 323, 336. 
Santo-Tomas Chichicastenango, i. 
323. 
San Vicente de Chiapas y Guate- 
mala, i. 323. 
sap (root), sapiens, ii. 243. 
Sapientia lndorum Veterum, ii. 
225. 
Sapta, ii. 51. 
Sapta Hotars, i. 106 n. 1. 

ara, ii. 47. 
Saramâ, Sârameya, ii. 138 n. 2, 181, 
183. 
Samnyü, the dawn, ii. 151,152, 179 
l:m. 
Saras\rati, i. 62; ii.327. 
Sarbm'a, ii. 186 n. 2. 
Sardanapalus, i. 100. 
5arft
 ii. 42, 
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SED 
Sâriputra, i. 212. 
sarpa, i. 1 M; ii. 42. 
sarva (so- po), i. 2!J9; ii. li2. 
sarvara, sarvarî (night), sarvar1ko., 
ii. 180, 181. 
Sassanian, bilingual inscriptions of 
the - emperors, i. 89. 
- coins, i. 89. 
- dynasty, i. 87, 91, 148, 159. 
- epoch, i. 87 11. 1. 
- language, i. 90,92. 
- period, i. 11!J, 121, 153. 
- religion of the, i. 87 n. 1. 
- translation of the Zelld-Avesta, I. 
89. 
- Zoroastrian books preserved by 
the, i. 171. 
satam, ii. 52, 132. 
Satan, i. 153, 1ò4: ii. 233. 
Satapatha brâhmana, i. 155; ii. 328, 
331, 336. 
Sathoual, i. 312. 
Sattra, i. 112. 
Satyayuga, mythical age, ii. 348. 
Saudâsa, ii. 334:, 335. 
Saunaka, i. 14:. 
sâvara (savara), ii. 180. 
Savitar (Savitl'i), i. 235; ii.135. 
Saxon, ii. 45 (Old -), 188, 241, 297, 
318, 320. 
Sâyana-Akårya, i. 6, 7, 73, 75. 
scandere (sca[d]la), i. 83 n. 1. 
Scandinavia, Korthmen of, i. 62. 
Scandinayian Edda, ii. 107. 
- Folkeeventyr, ii. 217. 
- inhabitants of Xorway, ii. 223. 
Schelling, i. 229; ii. 144:, 155. 
Scherzer, Dr., i, 324. 
Schlegel, F., i. 67. 
Schleicher (Formenlehre der Kir- 
chenslawischen 
prache), ii. 39 
n.1. 
Schmidt, J. J., i. 190. 
Schoolcraft, i. 317. 
Schuld, schuldig, ii. 62,63. 
Schwan beck, i. 230 n. 2. 
Schwartz, ii. 197. 
- school of, ii. 349. 
Science of Religion, Pro xi., xix., xx., 
xxi., xxvi. 
Scythian race, CoU\-ade among the: 
Ìi. 272 n. 1. 
- widow burning among the, it 
259. 
sea, ii. 47, 48,274. 
sedere, ii. 184 n. 1. 



SEI 
Seitripütti, ii. 310. 
Sdene, i. 358; ii. 73 (myth of - and 
Endymion), 78, 80, 8a, 156. 
Seleucidæ, i. !.IO. 
Seleucus Nieator, i. 14" 220. 
Selt
 subjectin, absolute, i. 242,243. 
selva, ii. 2!J. 
Semitic character, i. 3:38. 
- cllstoms, ii. 2üO. 
- languages, i. 21, 337, 332, 361, 
3G!.I, 374:. 
- monotheism, i. 337-374. 
septem, ii. 51. 

l>ptuag-int, i. 11, 130, 132, 149, 1!.15 
(chronology of the). 
septyni, ii. 51. 

eraphim, i. 154. 

erosh, i. 124; ii. 133 n. 1. 
øcrpens, serpent, i.l
2 (Azhidahâka), 
l
a, 154 (sarpa), a2fJ, ;J:J2; ii. 42. 
Serv Azad, from )lerv, i. 95. 
f'estra, ii. 21. 
Seven Ui "ers (I ndia), i. 62, 81, 84; 
ii. i7. 
sew, to, ii. 44, 45. 
sex, ii. 51. 
Shal13r (dawn), i. :357. 
Shahnamch, Persian epic by Firdusi, 
i. 7!J, 92 (edited by Mohl), 95, 96, 
99 (transI. by Atkinson), 100; ii. 
IG7. 
shall, should, skal, skald, skuld, 
skuld:l, sull, ii. 62. 
Shamans, Pl'. xxiv.; i. 3, 234 n. 1, 
244 n. 1, 281. 
- BUlldhi
m of the, Pl'. xxiv. 

hapur J I., i. 159. 
shash, ii. 51. 

he (Book of Poetry, third King), i. 
aDa, ;J04. 
sheep, ii. 42. 

hem, i. 145, 1
0, 342, 358; ii. 233, 

hcmite, i. 3() 1. 
Shet, i. :
;j!L 
Shiraz. Gobar figures known at, ii. 

W;J. 
Shish:lc, king of Eg-ypt, i. 183. 
shito, ii. 4:3. 
Shoo (writing), fuur Shoos -, i. 303, 
304, 30ü. 

huo (Book of History, second), 
King', i. 3():
, 304, ;JOG. 
Siam, i. 22, 193, 234. 
sibac, i. ;J:3 1. 
øibun, ii. 51. 
siddha, i. 215. 
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SOll 
Siddhânta of BrahmaguDta, ii. 289. 
Siddhârtha, name of Buddha in his 
childhood, i. 206, 214, 215. 
Siegbert, ii. 110, 111. 
f;itì-it, ii. 106, ] 07, 111, 112. 
Sigurd, i. 240; ii. 10ü-112, 167, 187, 
194:, 239. 
Sikh, i. 179. 
Sikshft, i. 298. 
Simeon, ii. 22.). 
Sin, consciousness, forgiveness of, i 
10. 
Sinaitic inscriptions, i. 371. 
Sindhind, Great, ii. 289. 
Simlhu, ii. 305. 
Singhalese, i. HH-195, 198, 283. 
SioQx, superstitions of the, ii. 271 
sister, sva!'ar, qanhar, soror, svista, 
sestl'R, siur, ii. 21; 'Veird-Sisten 
ii. 152. 
sister-in-law, ii. 29. 
sisu, ii. 134. 
Sità, ii. 109. 
UtTOÇ, ii. 43. 

iuj a, ii. 44. 

iur, ii. 21. 
Siu-to-Io (Sûdra), i. 259. 
8iY, sim"-u, siwu, ii. 44. 
Sinl (Uudra), Pro xviii.; i. 69, 70 
ii. 13,75, 307,310,311. 
- no trace of - in the Veda, ii. 307 
Si-yu-ki, i. 270. 
skald, ctymology of, i, 83 n. 1. 
ulCa).eVELV, ii. 27l. 
skand, i. 83 11. 1. 
Skotos, The Erinyes daughters of, ii. 
70 n. 1, 133. 
Skuld (Future), ii. GI, 152, 203. 
Sleeman, Coloncl, ii. 3;)2. 
Smcnli:-l, i. ]
7, 128. 
Smith, Vernon, i. 
75. 
Smu1..ing, the Parsis abstain from i. 
IG8. 
SUll1ti, tradition, i. 17; :i. 33 n. 1, 
2!}a. 
SncewiUchen, ii. 134. 
f'nocha, ii. 2!J. 
Snow-white, ii. '2:!3, 2
4. 
snflr, !-lIl1:-1hâ. ii. 2
. 
sobal,a, ii. 4::!. 
SOl'\:r, :-ocrllS, ii. 2
). 
Sill, ii. 79. 
Solar, ii. 7
 (ract'), !J:J (heroes), 96 
(dcity), 107 (myth). 

olium, ii. 18411. 1- 
Soma (lIoma), i. 28, 46 (pra)"er to,. 
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SO
I 
103 (sacrifices to), 10-1 (taste of), 
154, 17G, 233; ii. 131, 174, 175, 178, 
201-204-, 322, 326 (guardian of the 
Brahman), 330. 

omadeva, ii. 242. 
son, ii, 30, 150. 
son-in-law, ii. 29. 
Song-yun, i. 255. 
Sonne, ii. 83 11.2,103 n. 1,175, 177. 
80no (I am), sum (Runt), sunt, soy, 
son, suis (I am), ii. 17, see sum, 
18. 
Sophia, i. 91. 
Bophos, ii. 2-13. 
soror, ii, 21. 
South Sea, i. 51; ii. 271. 
BOW, sft, vç, sus, sú, svinia, suig, ii. 
42. 
spa, a"r.áKo., ii. 42. 
Spain, Couvade in -, ii. 272, 274, 

79. 
- Iberians of North, ii. 272. 
- Invasion of the .Muhammedans 
into, ii. 285. 
Speir, l\Irs., i. 253. 
Spell, Fate and, i. 240. 
Spentûmainyu, i. 138. 
spider (ûrnUl1âLha, <ÌpáxvYJ: aranea), 
ii.45. 
Spiegel, i. 32 n. 1, 82 n. 1, 84-, 8G n. 
1, 8!J-92, 117, 119, 122, 135, 136, 
133 n. 1, 143-157 (Erân). 
spiritus lenis, ii. 8G n. 2. 
Spottiswoode, i. 233 n. 1. 
Sprellger (J )as Leben l\Íahommad's), 
i. 215 n. 1. 
Spring, mythological traditions 
about the, ii. 232. 
sruddhâ, i. 42. 
srâmana, i. 204, 205, 233 n. 2, 259 
(Chamen ). 
Srit ,'aka, i. 203, 
Bra vas (KÀÉOÇ, c1 uo), i. 259. 
Srâ,'asti, i. 2M, 213 (capital of 
Kosala), 2;J!). 
Srotriya (Srauti), i. 103; ii. 345. 
Sruti Hf'nlation, i. 17; ii.2!ì9. 

rvaru, ii. 186 n. 2. 
stairo, stairi, UTÚpo. (sterilis), ii. 42. 
Stan-f,'}'our, i. 234 n. 3. 
stare, ii. 61. 
Sthâlla 
 place), i. 299. 
S tarki us, ii. 225. 
steer, stbûra, staora, To.ÛpOÇ, taurus, 
stilll", taura-s, tour, tor, ii. 42. 
Stevenson, Dr., ii. 320. 
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SÛN 
sthavira (thaira, elder), ii. 303. 
Stone-Age, ii. 282. 
Storiology, ii. 247, 
Storms OIaruts), i. 27, 68, 97; it 
58. 
Strabo, Couvade mentioned by, Ìi. 
272, 
Straparole, ii. 228. 
Stromata of Clemens, PI'. xxix. n. 
1, 2; i. 230 n. 1, 362 n. 1. 
Sturlason, Snorro, collector of the 
Young Edda, ii. 192. 
Styx, ii. 70 11. 1. 
!Ill, to l)('get, root of sûnû, sunus 
slltâ, ii. 23, 28 n. 1. 
Subjunctive, i. 78. 
Subrahmanya, i. 106. 
Succoth-benoth, worshippers of, 
. 
341. 
Sudâs, ii. 325, 33-1. 
Suddhitattava, ii. 34 n. 1. 
Suddhodana, i. 233, 284. 
Sudrâ, blouse, i. 163, lG4. 
Sûdra (Si u-to-Io), i. 252, 259; ii. 176, 
305, 306, 315, 318, 321, 329-331, 
337-342,343,346,350,353. 
- Vedic authority for the degraded 
position of the -. ii. 305. 
- was born ti'om the feet of Brah. 
man, ii. 306. 
- modern word, only once used in 
the Veda, ii. 306, 321. 
- on marriages bdween S. and 
Âryas, see l\1arriages. 
- the color of the S. is said to be 
black, ii. 321. 
- called in Tamil, the Petta Pittel, 
children of the House, ii. 3Ií3. 
- Dynasties, ii. 339. 
Sûdraka, ii. 36 n. 1. 
Sufi, Sufiism, i. 182, 276. 
suki, ii. 175. 
sum (I am), asmi, esmi, ahmi, ÊILILL, 
YCSlUl:', im, em, ii. 18; see sono (I 
am), 17. 
Sun, Hames of the -, Sûrya, Savit?'i, 
Vishnu, :\Jitra, Ero
, Un'asî, .Ar. 
vat, i. 2:J5; ii. 84, 131, 224, 245, 
246. 
- religion of the, i. 236. 
- wor
hippers of the sun, i. 341. 
- \Yilliam Tell, last reflection of the 
sun-god, ii. 232. 
sûnu, sun us, ii. 28 n. 1. 
sûnva (Xought), ii. 284. 
sûnyatâ, annihilation, i. 278. 
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SOnvavadin. i. 281. 
tlUpa.rna, ii. 134. 
Super!'tition!õ:, ii. 2i1. 
f;upplicium, ii. 2J4. 
Supral)\uIllha. i. 20fi. 
Surinam, Arawaks or
 ii, 2i6. 
Sûrya (sun), i. 2ï, 2:3;); ii. 73,131. 
Susravas, i. 3:j. 
sutâ, ii. 23. 
Sûtra (1\ phori:.:m). i. 10, 12-14, 17, 
74, ] 02, 107, ] 08, 111, 179, ]
:3, 
220, 224, 280, 2S4, 303; ii. 44, 173, 
302. 
- period, i. 14, 220. 
- of Kapila, i. 224. 
- rliscour::cs of llutIdha, i. 193, 280, 
28-!. 
- compiled by ;\nanda, i. 280. 
- of the Jains, i. 17U. 
Suttee (willow burning), ii. 33, 36 n. 
2, 37 n. 2. 
svabhâvát, by it:.:elf, i. 278. 
:,,,'âhhfn-ika. i 2ï8. 
svadharm:îtikrama, ii. 336. 
f;,'aihra, s,'aihrÔ, ii. 2!). 
sn11lka, ii. 12!). 
Svârâ (Hêrâ), ii. 177. 
sva!"a,', ii. 21, 24. 
s,-asru, svasura, ii. 29. 
s,"a:.:ti, joy, happine:,s, ii. 2-!. 
S,'ayamhhu, !õ:eIt:'existing, i. 347. 
ISvekr, svekrvj, ii. 29. 
s"cta, ii. 4
, !J!J n. 1. 
SHtakctu .\rU1te,"a, ii. 336. 
Swabian dyna:.:ty: i. 16. 
- epic (Xibelunge" ii. 187. 
Swanhild, ii. Ill. 
Sweden, i. 2:13 (Buddhi!'m in), 23-! 
n. 1; ii. 237, 232 (language of), 
255. 
Swendsen, Brynjulf, ii. 192. 
Swift, ii. !)2. 
sword, ii. 46. 
8)'âla, syflli, ii. 20, 32. 
syâva, ii. 1:J2. 

ykp!õ:, Coloncl, i. 275. 
Rylnstcr II., Pupe, ii. 283. 
Synonyms, ii. 71; synonomy, ii. 
7l. 
Syriac translations of Greek and 
ChriMian writers, i. 90. 
Svrinx, ii. 157. 
sze:':.li, ii. 5l. 
szimtn
, ii. 51. 
BZU. Ii, 42. 
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THA 
r r AGR, ii. 184 n. I. 
Ta Reo, Great Leaming, second 
(Shoo), i. 30-!, 306. 
taihnn, taihun taihund, ii. 51. 
Taittirîya-sanhitâ, ii. 13-! n. 1. 
takshan, ii. 40. 
Tamil, i. 19
 (conquerors of Ceylon), 
ii. 't
O, 353; Tamulian people, ii. 
17
. 
Tamor of Sathounl, i. 312. 
Tanjur (Bstan-hgyur, Tan-gyur), i- 
IS!). 
Tantra, i. 23-!; ii. 302, 307. 
Taoism, Chinf'se religion, i. 5(\. 
Taoist, i. 1 ï9. 
Tao-8s<" temple, i. 212 n. 1, 
Tao-te-King', i. 179. 
Tar, derivative suffix, ii. 22, 31. 
Tá.pa.UUa., Tupá.UUHv, ii. 48. 
Tartak, wor:.:hippers ot; i. 3U. 
Tartar
. manners of the, ii. 270. 
Tartar-Khan, i. 2G3. 
Tati
, caste of the, ii. 3-!5. 
Tauler, i. 277. 
taurus, Ta.UPO,>, ii. 42, see steer. 
Taxiln in
criptions, ii. 293. 
Tcha-Ii (K8hattri
'a), i. 259. 
Tchou-fa-lan, i. 23-1. 
Tecum, i. a
5. 
TÉICTWI', ii. 42. 
Tell, 1\ T illiam, ii. Hi9, 232. 
Temptation and fall of man, i. 152. 
ten, ii. 22:3. 
tenere, auxiliary ,oerb in ðpanh;h, ii. 
60. 
'reo AmoxtJi, sacred book of the 
Toltecs, i. :1
(ì. 
Tepepul, i. :123. 
Tcpi, ii 214. 
Terah, i. 147 n. 1, 135, J.t0 (descend. 
ants of), ;W:J. 
Tcraphim, i. :163. 
Tcsoro de las Leng'uas Quich
, Cak. 
chiq ud y Tzutohil, i. 3
3. 
Testéra. i. 316. 
Tf.TTa.pf.'Ò, ii. 51. 
Tetzcuco, royal family of, i. :121. 
Teutonic gCttIs, i. 2:1, 183; ii. 187 
2:J3. 
- la \\!-I, ii. 2;)9. 
- 1I1.\'tl1:.:, mythology. Pro xii.' 
240; ii. 13, 76, 1 na. 239. 
text us, i. 30:1. 
Oá.>-.a.uua., ii. 48, in 
Thanato8, ii. 64. 
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TIlE 
Thebes, Talca of T. and Argos, ii. 
154. 
OÙtl / , ii. 149. 
Thei
m, lIenotheism, i. 34:7. 
eiÀw, i. !)(L 
Themanites, i. 371. 
Theodoric the Great, ii. 110, 112. 
Theodorus, i. 371. 
Theodotus, i. 371. 
Theogon.'", ii. 6û, 76, 82,182. 
- of Hesiod, i. û5 n. 2, 76. 
- the V cda is the - of the Aryan 
races, i. 76. 
8EÓS- (eEOt), i. 238, 365; ii. 14-9 (ety- 
mology of). 
e
p, i. 96. 
Thei'eus, ii. 160. 
Thetis, ii. 32. 79. 
Theuth, ii. 70. 
Thibet, Buddhism in, i. 254; ii. 339. 
- Lama of -, i. 187. 
- languages of, i. 22. 
- Buddhist literature of, i. ]96. 
Thihetan translation of the Buddhist 
Canoll, i. 188. 
Thlinkithiam
, i. 334. 
1:hor, ii. ]89, 190. 
{Jwp17f, ii. 184 n. l. 
Thoth. i. 210. 
Thracians, burning of widows among 
th0. ii. 25!1. 
- Couyade among the (8pc/Kta, ;eV7}), 
ii. 272 n. l. 
Thraptaona (Feridlln), i. 96-]00, 
151, 1:)3; ii. lü7. 
t hrei
, ii. 51. 
Thrinakia, ii. lü3. 
Thrita. i. 1ïû. 
Thugs, i 273. 
Thuringia, ii. 110, 222. 
thusundi, ii. 52. 
OvyáTYIP, ii. 21, 74. 
()vPIJ., ii. 40. 
Tibareni (Tt ?apYJvìs yai:a). Couvade 
among- the, ii. 274:. 
Tigl'i
, i. WI, 140 n. 1, 143,145. 
Till Etllen
pil-'gel, ii. 210. 
timrjan, ii. :I
}' 
'l_ill1ìevelly, i. :10t. 
'I irthaka, i. 280 n. 1- 
-r! oJiV4t, i i. 14!J. 
Tithonos (th(' 
('tting sun), i. 357; ii. 
8-1, 10-1. ] 57. 
Tobit, i. 145, 14û. 
Todd, Colonel ii. 36 n. 2. 
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TVA 
Toltec, Teo-Amoxtli, saclcd book of 
the. i. 32G. 
Torelore, king of, ii. 273. 
Torngarsuk, the land of perpetual 
!'mmmer, ii. 264. 
Totaka, i. 29G. 
Totem, crest of an Indian warrior, i. 
313. 
Trachys, ii. 88. 
trahere (traire), ii. 24-. 
Traitana, i. 98-100. 
tra:sarliika, ii. 17G. 
Transmigration and meternpsy- 
('ho
is, i. 199. 
tra.ras, ii. 51. 
Trees. the two Trees, in the Garden 
of Eden, the Gaokerena, and the 
Painless tree, i. 154. 
tres, -rpElS-, Ii. 51- 
Tretâ-age, ii. 330. 
-rptKÉ þa")..os-, ii. 18
. 
Tripitaka (the Three Baskets), Pro 
xi., xh-.; i. 2:3, 179, 184:, 280, 
81 
n.1. 
Tptuw}J.a-ros-, ii. 183. 
Trita, i. DG, 97; ii. lü7. 
Trithen, Prof., ii. 180. 
-rpi-ros-, ii. 103 n. 1. 
Tritsu5, Va5Íshtha leader of tht; 
white-roLed, ii. 334. 
Trojan war, i. 327; ii. 84-, 154, 162. 
Troy, ii. 8:!, 84, 164:. 
trys, ii. 51, 2:2+. 
Tsaï-in, i. 234. 
T
hÍroki alphabet, ii. 210 n. 1. 
Tuck, Friar, ii. 169. 
tuggô, ii. 184 n. 1. 
tiiisasta, ii. 52. 
tukstalltis, ii. 52. 
TuIan, town of, i. 335, 336. 
tûn (town), zaun, ii. 27. 
Turanian, Allophylic or - tribes, ii. 
253. 
- languages, i. 21; ii. 8, 11 n. 1, 
17û n. 1, 233. 
- religion, i. 22, 34l. 
Tura
, a class of Sû(lras, ii. 345. 
Turkic, Turkish, i. 22, 91. 
Turkistan, i. 271. 
Tumour, i. 186,190-192, 196, 252,n.1. 
TÛf\ T ayâlla, i. 32. 
tû
imtons, ii. 52. 
tvai, tvaitig:ius, tva-lif, ii. 51. 
t\-ab:h (tak5h), i. 132. 
Tvashtar, ii. 327. 
T,ylor, researches iT1to the Early Hi,.. 



'1'11' 
tory cr" l\Iankind, ii. 112 n. 1, 
248-283. 
Typhaon, ii. 182, 183. 
Typhon, ii. 2. 
Tzakol, i. 329. 
Tze-Kung, i. 308. 
Tze- tze, i. 305. 
Tzité tree. i. ð31. 
Tzutohil, i. 323. 
U DGÂ. TAU, i. 105, 106 n. 1. 
Udumbara, i. 203 n. 1. 
ü q,.avinî ii. 2!)0. 
LJ,i
kan
?
ma, ii. 211, 212, 213. 
C'hlakula, ii. 215. 
ukhshan, ukshan, ii. 42. 
Ukuhlonipa, ii. 215. 
Ulfilas, i. 
1, 79, 1:10 j ii. 249. 
Clys
es. llyxes, ii. IG3, 184: n. 1, 
193, 2:32. 
unc, ii. 42. 
Unity of God, i. 339, 363. 
L' ni verse, emanation from Brah man, 
i. 2:,!(j; 203, 303. 
Ln\..nown God in Greecc, i. 2:m. 
unus. undeeim, ii. 5l. 
I;pàli, compiler of the Yinaya of 
the Tripitaka, i. :.!80. 
l- pani
had, i. 242; ii. 20-1, 336. 
Cpham, E(l., i. 19l. 
Lr of the Chaldees, i. 147 n. 1, 14R. 
ura, ura-hhra (laniger), urâmathi 
(wolf), uralla (rlUn), Ur311i (sheep), 
uråna (prot('ctor) j ii. 173, 174, 
1 ï8 j see ûrna. 
Uranos (Varnna), i. 3:-)5, 3fiOj ii. 11, 
2
, Ii;), 60. 
o.rnfL (wool), ûr7Iani'U,ha. ûrna-nfLhhi, 
Ùrna-\"åbhi (:-pilh'r), f1rn:ìyu (goat, 
spiller), ii. 45,1ï3-li5. 
UTO, ii. 1=37 n. 2, 
ursu
, ii. 42. 
IIrn (evpv), urf1ki, ii. 98 
L'ru\"ih.a, i. 211. 
urnl, U1'\"i, ur\"iy:\, ii 71. 98. !H)' 
Ur :asi, i. 2;
:-); ii. U8-104, 113-117, 
II!I, 120, 122-125. 
IIsh, ushlla, u
ra, ii. 137 n. 2. 
lJshil, ii. 13fi. 
U shâpati, ii. 1 :JG. 
l"sllas (ùawn), i. 2ï, :W (h
'mn to), 
fiR. 78; l'sh:i:-:i (.\ mora). 
=35, :J=>5; 
ii. 
}!), 100, 12R, 1=33, 1:37 n. 2, lï9. 
(j
i \.. ulumi, ii. 21:J. 
rtu tlll'll), i. 42 11. l. 
Uzcmbeni, ii. 21:J. 
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VED 
V ÂGAS.A
EYIN, i. 8311.1. 
Vaideba, caste of the, ii. 341. 
Vaidya, caste of the, ii. 3-11, 342. 
Vaisâkha, month, i. 112. 
Yaisâli, i. 210,213. 
Vaisya (householder), caste of the, 
ii. 37, ;j06, 321, 32:3, :
30, 331, 338, 
340-342, :->46, 33=3. 
-from the thighs of Brahman, ii. 30G. 
- color of the V. is ,-ellow. ii. 321. 
- or Ârya, tonns the Lulk of the 
llrahmanic society, ii. ;;2:
. 
- the Y aisya ca
te in modern India, 
ii. =340. 
Vah-asvata, i. 46. 
Vam:sa!/a, ii. 3-15. 
Vang1'ida, i. 32. 
vap, ve, waL (to wea,-e), ii. 44. 
var, vri (root), ii. G3, ]2ï, 173,174.. 
dìri, ii. 48. 
variyusî, ii. 99. 
varna (color, caste), ii. 175. 176, 207, 
321. 
Varnasankaras, mixed ca
tes, ii. 
340. 
varni, gold. ii. 175. 
Varuna l Urano
), i. 27, 28 (hnnn 
to), 38-44, 47, 235, 355, 358,. 3(j2, 
37a j ii. 22, G5, 07, 9!.\. 179. 308, 
309, 34:5, (created by Brahmun). 
,-an.am, ii. 172. 173, 177. 
vas (vasis), vasum, ii. 1:J3. 
- vas (vfin, ushi, vat), ii. 130. 
nis (root), ii. 87 n. 2. 1:31 11. 2. 
V usi
htlta, i. 36, 40; ii, 100 (superla. 
ti,-e of,'asu), 101,308 (cow of). 
323, 334, 335. 
Vasr:\., ii. 177. 
vasti, ,-astra, vestis, ÈuO

, fassradh, 

wi
k, ii. 44. 
V:lstu (,i uT "), ii. 40. 
vasu. bright, Superlat h.c Vasishflta, 
ii. 
HJ. 
Yasu, ii. 131, 327, 330. 
vasul'ati. ii. 108. 
- vat (\"fin, vaU, ,-at), ii. 130. 
vatsa, ii. 4
. 
Veda, old cst Book of the .\rynn!, i. 
4, 5, 2-1. 
- rc,-ealcll hv Brahman. therefore 
caBcll SrutÍ (rc\"l'latinn), Pl'. i.; i. 
17; ii. 29V. 30n. 
- of the hig-he
t authority for the 
religion of tll(> Brahmans, ii. 2!\
), 
300, ao:}, :j lfj. 
- few Brahmans can n'Rll nnd un. 
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T'ED 
derstand it, and none could edit it, 
ii. 300, 305. 
Veda, caste, no authority for the sys- 
tem of the castes in the, ii. 305, 
306. 
- English translation of the, ii. 805. 
- idea of faith in the Veda, i. 36, 
.n. 
-- four Vedas, i. 8. 
- hymns and songs of the, i. 4, 23, 
2ü, 121, 220; ii. 4-1, ï6, 132, 152, 
201, 204, 2:32, 305, 30G, 308, 328. 
- belief in persollal immortality in 
the, i. 45; ii. 21J
. 
- Language of the, ii. 18, 21, 257, 
30l. 
- Lang-uage anll Grammar of the 
Veda ditl'erellt from the common 
Sanskrit, ii. :301. 
- Life after death, prayers for, ii. 
263. 
- Marriage on, see Marriage. 
- Ko metemps'ycho
is in the, I. 4-1. 
- myth
, mythology of the, ii. 76, 
!n. 
- formerly onl\. One Veda, ii. 330. 
- on \Yi
low burning, see Suttee, 
Widow. 
Vedânta, Pro xv.; (Ry
tem) i. 226, 
27G; ii. 30:3 (philosophy). 
Vedântin, i. 2
,j. 
Vedic (Vaidik), Calendar, i. 112, 
113 
- Ceremon ial, i. 111; ii. 3-1. 
- paradi:-:e, ii. 200, 20l. 
- period, i. iU; ii. JU!}, 315, 337. 
- sacrilice
, i. 1O
-105. 
- Theogony anll Cosmogony (by 
Muir), i. 41 n. 1. 
Vega, Garcilaso de la, ii. 112 n. 1. 
Vei alphabet, ii. 210 n. 1. 
yeihs, ii. 38. 
vellere, ii. 174. 
n-'lIus, villus, ,'olna, vuIla, ii. 174. 
Vena, caste of 111 usicians, caIled so 
from Vîn.l, lyre, ii. a-1l. 
Yendidad, i. 8-1, 8G TI. 1, 87 n. 1, 118, 
145, ]G4, 171, 174, 1i7. 
Yenus, ii. Hi2. 
Verdhandi ( Present), ii. 61,152,205. 
Verona or Bern, ii. 110. 
verto. ii. 61. 
vesa (house), ii. 38. 
VeRta, ii. 137 n. 2. 
çest..s, ii. H. 
Veytia, i. 320. 
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VUR 


vie us, ii. 38. 
vid, ii, 87 n, 1, 249. 
Videha, ii. 328, 329, 836, 341. 
vi-dhavâ, husbandless, ii. 32, 53. 
vidua, viduare, viduus, viduvo. 
vdova, widow, ii. 32, 53. 
vidvân, vidushî, ii 133. 
Vieh, ii. 25. 
vieo, ii. 44. 
,'iginti, ii. 51. 
Vi,qíìâna-Bhikshu, i. 224 n. 1. 
VilIemain, i. 186. 
villosus, ,-illus, i. 1'.'4, 17G, 177 n. 1, 
178. 
vînâ, the lyre, ii. 341. 
Vinaya (first basket of the Tripi- 
taka), compiled by Upâli, i. 1
3, 
280. 
Vingolf, ii. 194. 
vinsati, ii. 51. 
Viråf, i. al. 
Vis, vaisya, ii. 37, 323. 
Vishnu, Pl'. xdii.; i. G9, 71, 235; ii. 
13, 33 n 1, 75, llG, 307, 310. 
Vishnusarman, ii. 242. 
Vishm.at, equator or central dåy, i. 
112. 
Yispaiti, vispati, vispatnî, ii. 38, 
32:3. 
Vi
parad or ViRpered, i. 118, 171, 
174,1i7. 
Vistara (Vistâra), i. 298. 
Vista
p X usk, i. 171. 
Visvâmitra, ii. 325,328, :133,334,337. 
Vis\'e Devas, ii. 328, 330. 
vUapl'ishtha, ii. 129. 
vitulns, ii. 42. 
Vivâda-bhang-ârnava, ii_ 34 n. 1. 
Vivanhvat, Vivas,.at, i. 95, 96, 176; 
ii. 335 (father of Manu). 
Völcker, ii. ] 05 11. 1. 
V os
, ii. 142. 
\T râtyas, ii. 329. 
,"rika, ii. 42, 173. 
v1.ish, ii. 8G. 
V1'ishalJ, ii. 99 n. 1, 13-!. 
Vrit, ii. G1. 
'Tithft, ii, lï7 U. 1. 
Vritra, i. 31, II. ], 152 (tight between 
lndra and -), 15:3: ii. 93, 178,179 
182, 183, 186. 
V ulcanu!", i. 354; Ii. lG2. 
vulf, ii. 42. 
Vulgate, i. 130. 
vuIla, ii. 174. 
V urdb, ii. 61, 152, 205. 
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\T vâ
hra, ii. 289. 
r
-àkarana (Ho-kia-lò), i. 298. 
V y:ìsa, ii. 316 


,V AROJEEG. Adjetatig of, i. 813. 
W aliù Khalit
 ii. 288. 
"T alton, Bryan, i. 132. 
"r arb urton, i. 45. 
'Var-ru-gu-ra (evil spirit), i. 42 n. 1. 
weave, to, ii. 44. 
"r eber, A., i. 1)7. 
"r eddiug-ring t ii. 279. 
"r eird sisters Ii. 152. 
\Velcker (Greek mythology), ii. 137 
n. 2, 142-153, 155, 11)8. 
W eniaminow, i. 334. 
werden, ii. 61. 
'Vesleyan missionary, i. 192, 217. 
'Vestergaard, i. 84, 117, 120, 122, 
143, 160, 251 n. 1. 
"r est Highlands, Popular tales of the 
- (J. F. Campbell), ii. 237-247. 
West Indies, Couvade in the, ii. 277, 
2ï9. 
wheat, ii. 43. 
wich, ii. 38. 
\Vidow, vi-dhavâ, vidua, viduvo, 
feadbh, vdova, widdewû, i. 57; ii. 
32-37,259,307,809 312-314. 
- on - burning (\Vilson, Grimm, 
Roth, Bushby), i. 57: ii. 32-37, 
239, 307, 309. 
- the Rig-veda does not enforce the 
burning of -, ii. 34, 309. 
- marriage not prohibited by the 
Veda, ii. 307, 309,312-314. 
wienas, wieno-lika, ii. 51. 
wiêsz - patis (lord), wiêsz - patene 
(lady), ii. 38, 32:3. 
Wife, capture of wives, ii. 260. 
\Vild lluntsman (Grand Veneur), ii. 
231. 
wilka-s, ii. 42. 
'Vilkes, i. 58. 
'Vilkins, i. 66. 
Wilc:on, H. H.. i. 7, 30 n. 1,34 n. 1, 
73 (translation of the ltig-veda), 
116,202,214, 222,278, 2B2; i,i. 3:3 n. 
1, (on widow burnin
), 35 n. 1, 36 
n. 1, 11:1 n. 1, 2!)fJ, 321; n. 1. 330. 
'Vih;on, Dr., in Bombay, i. 30l. 
\Vind, Pan, pavana, ii. 157. 
\Vindischnumn, i. 140 n. 1, 150, 154; 
ii. 1G8, 1G8 n. 2, 4 (Zoroastrian 
studies ). 
\Vinning, ii. 48 n. 1. 
VO
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YD1 
Winter, ii. 57, 232. 
wissen, ii. 2.H)' 
wiz, ii. 43. 
'V odan, i. 23, 183, 219; ii. 259. 
'Voepcke (:\Iémoire sur la Propaga- 
tion des Chiffres Indiens), ii. 284- 
294. 
wolf, i. 47 (the destroying); ii. 42. 
Woman, marriag-e and position of 
the - in India. ii. 312, 346, 349. 
\V onlsworth, ii. 57, 58, 104,119 ll. 1. 
wor:-;hip, to, ii. 237. 
\V rangel, i. 334. 
,\T uotan, ii. 8
. 
X ßALA
QUÉ, i. 332. 
Xenophanes, i. 362. 
XibalIJa, i. 331; ii. 2G8, 26[1. 
Ximeneg, Father Francisco, i. 823, 
324, 325 (Tesero de las Lenguas 
Quiché, Cakchiquel y Tzutohil), 
323. 

v).ov, ii. 92 ll. 1. 
Y ÂGÑA V ALKY A, ii. 329,336. 
Yagur-veda, i. 8, 9 (to be mut- 
tered), 72, 108, 110; ii. 101, 314. 
Y a,qt:.r-veda-
allhitå, i. 9,15. 
Yâgyâ, i. 108, 109. 
Yak, i. 203 n. 1. 
Yama (Yima), i. 28,4i (Article on 
- by Dr. Muir, 47 n. 1, 96, 97, 
150, 2:18, 3tì2; ii. !.I 7 , 181, 19!), 200, 
202, 203. 330. 
Yamunâ, ii. 305. 
Yarkand, i. 271. 
Yâska, i. ï3, i4, 82 n. 1. 
Yasna, i. 86 n. 1, 119, 122, 136, 143 
174, 176, 177. 
- Commentaries on - (by Bur- 
nonf), 119, 122, 143. 
yâtaras, ii. 29. 
yava, ii. 43. 
Yaxartes, i. 266. 
YuzRRhuf', i. 171. 
)"eh, ii. 42. 
Yemen, i. 340. 
Y cn-th:-;ong, i. 2
2 n. 1. 
Ye!'ht, i. 81; n. 1. 
Yeztl. i. 87, !12, 15!t 
- N um ber of Par
is in, i. 159. 
Y cZIlcgirll, i. !H. 
Y ggdrnsil, ii. 202, 204, 
05. 
Yih (Book of Changes, first), King, 
i. aO:J, 304. 
Yima-Kshaêta, i. 96. 
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YOD 

'odha (warrior), 1i. 27. 
Yogin, i. 181, 225. 
voni, ii. 35 n. 1, 36. 
'y uga of the Brahmans, the four, i. 
151. 
Yupanqui, ii. 112 n. 1. 
Yunnan, ii. 272. 
Yuvasa, iÏ. 98. 


Z ABD (present), i. 353. 
U Zabd-alIah, i. 353. 
Zal, i. 95. 
Zaotar, i. 105. 
Zarathu!'òtra, i. 86, 88-90, 95, 121, 
124, rlfl (see Zoroaster). 
- his language, i. 88, 95. 
- his doctrine, i. 88. 
Zarthosti Community, i. 169. 
Zarvan, i. 91. 

au.n (

n, town), ii. 27. 
Zasi-s, 11. 42. 

Éa, ii. 43. 
'
JI, to Ii \'e, ii. 149. 
Z
JI (Zên), z
ç, ii. 149,157 (see Zevç). 
zena, ii. 39. 
Zend, i. 80-83, 85-88, 95, 116-122, 
126-139, 143, 145, 156, 157, 161, 
16-!, 165, 169; ii. 18, 19, 21, 42, 43, 
51, 133 n. 1, 167,185. 
- an artificial language ( ?), i. 80. 
- its relation to Sanskrit, i. 81, 82. 
- its numerals up to 1,000, i. 81. 
- origin of the name -, i. 82. 
- its relation to the language of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, i. 87. 
- its grammar, i. 118. 
Zend-A vesta, Pro xi., xiv.; i. 23, 24, 
61, 78, 79-100, 126, 130, 131,134- 
136, 139-157, 160, 164--170, 174- 
177, 179,184, 373; ii. 38, 167 n. 1, 
186 n. 2, 202, 208. 
- reduced to writing before Alex- 
ander, i. 80,88. 
- composed in the eastern provinces 
of Persia, i. 146, 
Zenodotus, i. 371. 
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zephiro (nought), ii. 284. 
Zerdusht, i. 90 (see Zoroaster). 
zerno, zemov, ii. 43. 
zero (Eephiro), ii. 284. 
Zeus (zt"vç), i. 23,25, 78, 237, 239, 
240, 353, 354, 358-360, 362, 365; 
ii. 1, 11, 14, 15, 21, 66, 70, 72, 78, 
80, 83, 88, 97 n. 1, 111, 134, 137 n. 
2,146-151, 162,179, 193, 222. 
zlato, zoloto, ii. 46. 
Zoëga, ii. 142. 
Zohâk, i. 97, 99; ii.167, 168. 
Zoheyr, Moallaka of, i. 372. 
Zoroaster (see Zarathustra and Zer- 
dusht, Zurthosth), i. 23, 25, 80, 86, 
88, 117, 120, 121, 125, 142, 146- 
149, 156, 158, 159, 161, 164, 168, 
171, 175, 176, 219,373; ii. 249. 
- born in Arran? i. 146. 
-writings of, i. 117. 
-followers of (fire worshippers), i. 
159. 
- faith of, i. 159. 
- teaching of, i. 175. 
Zoroastrians, their abode in India, i. 
84. 
- ancestors of the, ii. 52. 
- their books, read by Hermippus, i. 
88. 
- destroyed by Alexander, i. 88, 171. 
- their ceremonial, i. 105. 
- their gods, i. 83. 
- their paradise, i. 153. 
- their religion, Pro xi.; i. 135, 152, 
171. 
- their sacred writings, Pro xxxii.; 
i. 160, 184. 
- their separation from the worship- 
pers of the Vedas, i. 82. 
Zulu, Pro xx.; ii, 206-216. 
- Nursery Tales, ii. 206-216. 
- Animal fables among the -, ii. 
210. 
Zurthosht, i.164, 170 (Asphantamân 
Anoshirwân), 172, 173 (see Zoro- 
aster ). 
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